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Preface 


In 1985 we are well into the Renaissance of feminist education. After 
seventeen or eighteen years, hundreds of programs, thousands of con- 
ferences, hundreds of thousands of courses, we are almost casual about our 
commitment to Women’s Studies and about Women’s Studies’ commitment 
to feminist education. Our publications are many, our level of analysis 
sophisticated, our acknowledgements of interdependence routine. Special 
issues ‘‘on women’’ or on Women’s Studies are frequent in academic and 
popular periodicals, some of which also frequently print feminist articles in 
their “‘regular’’ issues. 

In this context, our decision to develop a special issue on Feminist 
Education for Journal of Thought was unremarkable. I expected that it 
would contribute modestly to the discussion of the feminist enterprise and 
perhaps enable us to reach a new audience. What I did not expect was the 
intellectual and emotional richness of the submissions and the warm rela- 
tionships that grew in the editorial process. 

The essays collected here do advance the discussion. They do so from a 
very substantial base of knowledge about the nature and theory and practice 
of feminist education. I had intended to write an introduction that would 
survey the literature and set forth the issues that provoke debate in Women’s 
Studies. These essays provide that background information so skillfully that 
doing so in an introduction would be redundant. I believe that the most 
significant thing we have learned from nearly twenty years of feminist 
research is how systematically women’s ideas have been suppressed in the 
past. It is therefore enormously reassuring (though it is not, of course, 
enough) to see the intricate network of references and resources cited in this 
issue. It is surely not sufficient that we know and read the several volumes 
and many articles on feminist education; we must also cite them and publish 
the citations in the journals of many disciplines, including but not limited to 
our own. 

The process by which articles were collected was the conventional one for 
academic journals, supplemented by wider circulation of the call for papers 
in feminist newspapers, magazines, and newsletters. The resulting collec- 
tion does show some revealing omissions. Although most of the writers 
express concern about addressing differences among women, especially of 
class, race, and woman-centeredness, there are no articles specifically about 
women of color other than Afro-Americans, about international Women’s 
Studies, about Lesbian Studies and, most telling of all in a journal about 
education, there are none about pre-K—12 education. While it is reassuring 
that most of the manuscripts routinely allude to the importance of these 
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areas, the fact that they are not more fully considered is a weakness in the 
collection. 

Another absence from these papers is more indicative of the progress we 
have made in some academic disciplines. Ten years ago, collections about 
Women’s Studies heavily emphasized individual courses in women’s histo- 
ry, women and literature, and sex roles. By now, these materials are well 
known, and the courses are often well institutionalized. The materials we 
received on individual courses were in the fields newer to feminist education 
(history and the sciences) and to political activism (nursing). Explorations of 
feminism in the humanities and social sciences are more focused on peda- 
gogy and on changing the theory and/or interpersonal dynamics of these 
classes. 

Most submissions were not about individual courses, but about feminist 
teaching. Recognizing the diversity of students’ learning styles, political 
awareness, and life experiences, the writers explore ways of reducing the 
hierarchical relationships between teachers and students and of accepting 
professorial responsibility while empowering learners. Instead of asserting 
the desirability or correctness of egalitarian classrooms, they examine the 
ways in which egalitarian strategies may reinforce tacit assumptions about 
race or class or lifestyle which should instead be challenged. Pragmatically, 
they also address characteristic problems of feminist classrooms, including 
both conflict and the suppression of conflict. 

I summarize these papers in the aggregate for several reasons: the in- 
dividual essays speak eloquently for themselves; many papers we were not 
able to include had the same characteristics; and the cumulative effect for me 
of working with these papers was greater than the sum of the parts. Indeed, 
the most satisfactory part of the editorial task has been participating in 
discussions prompted by the papers: between authors and reviewers, be- 
tween editor and reviewers, between editor and authors, and even between 
one draft and another of a single manuscript. One day, I emerged from a 
period of intense absorption in feminist pedagogy and epistemology with an 
irrational desire to do something quantitative and so discovered that ninety 
women and two men from twenty-one academic departments and several 
non-academic professions were writers or reviewers for this volume. Their 
impact on each other, well beyond acceptance or rejection, was impressive. 
Reviewers told me that they continued to think about the writers’ ideas long 
after the reading. Authors remarked on the sensitivity and helpfulness of 
even the most critical reviews. Most of the essays were heavily revised under 
advice from the reviewers and most authors themselves found the revised 
papers stronger. In response to critiques that sometimes ran several pages of 
detailed analysis, writers were remarkably undefensive. A characteristic 
comment was this one: “‘I particularly appreciate [the reviewer’ s] taking the 
time to really engage with my ideas. She understood me so well, and her 
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reservations were so appropriate and constructive, that her response gave me 
a warm sense of companionship.”’ That, to me, illustrates the great 
strength—in fact, the joy—of feminist education. 

As I worked with these materials, I found myself conducting imaginary 
dialogues between the authors: imagining how Joan Roberts and Frances 
Maher might examine the relationship between learning theory and re- 
sponses to multiple roles or how Laura Stempel Mumford and Susan Geiger 
might refine their views of the teacher’s use of authority in the classroom if 
they worked on the issue together. One reviewer said, after praising a paper 
with which she disagreed, that the discussion is one she will no doubt 
continue in another publication or forum. 

The discussion will certainly continue in other special issues, other books, 
other articles. For Journal of Thought readers who are joining or listening in 
for the first time, the bibliographies and notes from these articles will enable 
you to catch up; we welcome your full participation in the next round. For 
feminist educators who are joining Journal of Thought for the first time, this 
issue will serve as an invitation to submit further segments of the conversa- 
tion to this interdisciplinary journal. 

The day I began writing this preface, I received the notice that New 
Woman's Times and the Feminist Review have ceased publication. The 
editorial collective, having described the ominous reasons for their decision, 
conclude that we must renew feminist identity, community, and activism 
lest the gains of the past ten years be obliterated. This realistic concern is the 
crucial issue for feminist education. The writers of the articles in this volume 
take for granted the assumption that feminist education is political and 
therefore that its process is intrinsic to its content—and vice versa. This is 
most clear in the one essay written by students (Jeanne Hutchins, Virginia 
Powers, Lauren Thiem), whose ‘‘research’’ papers show not only that the 
personal is political but also that the academic is personal in feminist 
education. Although the other writers range from philosophical exploration 
of epistemology through pragmatic explications of paper-grading and neigh- 
borly sharing of syllabi, all the authors are clearly aware that what happens 
inside the learner (teacher or student or both) is what feminist education is all 
about. 

Barbara Hillyer Davis 
Norman, Oklahoma 





Knowers, Knowing, Knowledge: 
Feminist Theory and Education 


Ellen Messer-Davidow 
Center for Women’s Studies 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 


Asked to consider the implications of feminist theory for education, a 
gathering of feminists would not directly obey the charge. Instead, we’ 
would question the terms in which it is couched: theory, or theories? which 
ones are feminist? what education? who asks? who answers? These ques- 
tions and their implications are likely to become the subject of discussion, so 
that we actually consider not the implications of theory for education but the 
implications of the proposition itself. Fundamental questions and self- 
reflexivity are typical of feminist approaches to knowledge. Moreover, 
whatever the subject of discussion, each feminist knows that her response is 
not the feminist response. It is one among a diversity of feminist responses to 
the subject. How it looks, each one knows, depends on where she stands. 
Diverse perspectives occur because we all stand in different places. 

From where I stand as a literary theorist and feminist activist, diverse 
perspectives are an interesting phenomenon because they are perceived to be 
a problem in traditional knowledge and a fact of life. In both realms, they 
may be tolerated but seldom celebrated. Appreciating them, I shall argue 
that diverse perspectives inform a theory of knowledge that can serve as a 
foundation for seemingly disparate feminist theories and educational prac- 
tices. To make this point, I shall survey the proliferation of feminist theories; 
sketch their common foundation, part of which is epistemology; contrast 
traditional epistemologies to the feminist one I propose; and suggest how 
this feminist epistemology might transform educational practices. 


Theories of Our Own 


Since the latest resurgence of feminist inquiry in the 1960s, we have done 
research on women and gender in every field. We have compiled data on 
women as a group, used gender as a significant variable in analyzing 
problems (i.e., moral development, labor stratification, language use), and 
discovered the sex-gender systems that organize cultures. Now we are 
incorporating the variables of race, class, affectional preference, and other 
cultural circumstances into our analyses and noticing the differences, some- 
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times cleavages, they make among women. While our research has fur- 
nished a substantial base of knowledge to challenge traditional inquiries, our 
opinions on theorizing, as on so many other matters, have diverged. 

At first, many feminists were reluctant to articulate theory for fear that it 
would be premature and restrictive. They preferred experience to abstrac- 
tion, empirical to principled procedures. But by the mid-1970s the dis- 
advantages of avoiding theory were apparent. Without clearly articulated 
theories, feminists were open to charges of inadequacy made by male 
theorists and also to conceptual disorders of our own—the entanglements of 
unstated assumptions, the obscurity of undefined concepts, and uncertainty 
when no roadmap, however crude, was at hand. ‘‘More and more,’’ Su- 
zanne Juhasz wrote in 1977 when the collective desperation peaked, “‘we are 
asking ourselves, and are being asked, for the theory behind our practice.’’? 
The nervous cry for theory, which sounded at academic conventions and in 
writings, disclosed the suspicion that we had an ideology faithful to the 
tenets of the women’s movement but no theory of our own. 

If the first phase of feminist inquiry was notable for its dearth of theory and 
advice to diversify theoretically, the next phase presented an unmanageable 
proliferation of theories and the advice to integrate them. Feminist theory 
acquired infinite modulations as we scrambled to classify them. We sorted 
political theories: liberal and marxist feminisms, existing in tense 
rapprochement with male models; radical feminism, staunchly separatist; 
and synthetic socialist feminism.* But access to international theories soon 
provided evidence of our ethnocentricity. For example, New French Femi- 
nisms, an anthology emphasizing the plural number, introduced us to French 
feminists, whose debts to the psychoanalytic, linguistic, marxist, and aca- 
demic traditions of France could be seen in their modes of analysis and their 
programs for equity and /’ecriture féminine, a female biolanguage that 
elaborates différence.* Meanwhile, homegrown varieties of black, working- 
class, and lesbian feminisms increasingly and often angrily differentiated 
themselves from what they perceived to be a feminist hegemony. Rebuking 
academic feminists for making the normative assumptions about race, class, 
and affectional preference that traditionalists make about sex, these femi- 
nists are developing theories that explain female experiences and per- 
spectives as a consequence of the identities that women acquire by affiliating 
with a race, class, and affectional preference, as well as a sex, at particular 
historical moments.* 

Now entering a third phase, feminists are beginning to organize this 
theoretical plenitude. As we consider the relationship of feminist inquiry to 
the dominant male intellectual traditions, once again we diverge. Some 
feminists borrow from these traditions—psychoanalytic, archetypal, struc- 
turalist, marxist, and deconstructive, to name a few. Enjoying the smorgas- 
bord, they reassure us that we can select the useful elements of traditional 
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theories, ‘‘while discarding the biases.’’® Others fear that the enterprises of 
writing and thinking are so thoroughly infected by patriarchal ideology that 
women can achieve expression only through a new female language or 
rebellious silence.’ My own opinion accords with Elaine Showalter’s warn- 
ing that “‘the feminist obsession with correcting, modifying, supplement- 
ing, revising, humanizing, or even attacking male critical theory keeps us 
dependent upon it and retards our progress in solving our own theoretical 
problems.’’* I think there is a common foundation for the feminist in- 
vestigations now proceeding in various fields and, on the same grounds, 
differences between feminist inquiry and the dominant male intellectual 
traditions, differences so fundamental that, if accentuated, they can render 
the two endeavors incompatible. 


A Common Foundation 


What I am deducing is that the feminist investigations now proceeding in 
various fields have a common foundation. They have a subject of their own, 
an emerging repertoire of methods, and an epistemology that distinguish 
them from those of the dominant male intellectual traditions. 

Whatever else feminists investigate, we also investigate ideas about sex 
and gender. In most societies, sex and gender—the classification of people 
as male or female, along with the consequent assignment of traits, values, 
and relations—are elaborated into a system of ideas, an ideology that 
functions as a cultural frame of reference. It organizes existence by specify- 
ing the behaviors, duties, powers, and relations of the sexes; their opportuni- 
ties for education, labor, activity, and pleasure; and their possession of 
material goods. It also regulates creative and intellectual endeavors. Sex- 
gender systems (that is, ideologies that organize cultures) are the subject of 
feminist investigations. But we necessarily investigate this subject by in- 
crements. We investigate ideas about sex and gender as they manifest 
themselves in particular aspects of a culture, such as its marriage laws, 
housing designs, wage scales, novels, and nonverbal gestures. The story we 
are piecing together is how sex-gender ideology organizes every aspect of 
our lives, why, and what we might do to change this unwholesome situation. 
As Sandra Harding remarks in an essay aptly titled ‘‘Why Has the Sex/ 
Gender System Become Visible Only Now?’’ feminist research has pro- 
duced ‘‘the ‘discovery’ of the sex/gender system as an organic [fun- 
damental] social variable which has been functioning in varying intensities 
and forms throughout most of recorded history.’’? 

Investigating the dominant male intellectual traditions, feminists are 
developing a critique of methods. We criticize methods that dehumanize 
subjects of investigation—in social sciences, methods that turn people into 
objects of observation and control; in literary study, methods that abstract a 
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literary work from its human contexts to render it the object of interpretation 
or deconstruction; and in natural sciences, methods that claim to re-present a 
*‘reality’’ that is unmediated and unaffected by scientists. We also criticize 
methods that produce faulty results. Principles, as statements of laws or 
truths about something, are derived from and explain instances before they 
are applied in a particular investigation. We notice that traditional principles 
derived from male populations—for instance, clinical studies of men, liter- 
ary works written primarily by men, and sexual selection presumably carried 
out by active males—seldom explain female populations. Scientists and 
scholars tend to account for this lapse by declaring the female population 
deviant rather than their own methods of deriving and applying principles 
deficient. As feminists point out, not only do principles of psychological 
development, literary genres, and evolution center one sex and marginalize 
the other, but also they efface important specifics of race, class, affectional 
preference, and other cultural circumstances. Such methods work best with 
few variables, demonstrable relationships, and a domain of inquiry that 
lends itself to compartmentalization. 

By contrast, feminists are developing methods suited to analyze sex- 
gender systems and approximate their cultural totality. We look at contexts: 
for instance, not simply women, but two sexes; not simply differences and 
similarities between sexes, but those within each sex; not simply the catego- 
ries of male and female but dichotomous categorization itself. We look, too, 
at the components of the system and the relations that obtain among them. 
When we point out that the same ideas about sex-gender reappear in diverse 
novels, or in novels, manners, and laws, the relationship we describe is one 
of structural congruence. The methods that identify homologous structures 
seek patterns, not causes; they are formal and comparative. When Adrienne 
Rich discusses eight ways that male power compels heterosexuality, the 
relationship she describes is one of functional congruence.'° The methods 
that identify homologous functions patiently seek dynamic patterns; they are 
historical. Besides congruent structures and functions, feminist methods 
trace influence. Nancy Chodorow shows how gendered social structures 
(families where mothers mother) create gendered psychic structures (boys 
and girls) that create and maintain gendered social structures, including 
families. Similarly, Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar delineate the con- 
sequences of Milton’s patriarchal poetry for women writers, like Virginia 
Woolf, who read it. Their method is to trace sex-gender ideas circulating 
from author to text to readers/authors to texts, along the way transformed 
from patriarchal to dissenting ideology.'' Enlarging these analyses and 
weaving in cultural specificities, feminist methods can approximate the 
sex-gender system that, as Harding describes it, pervades our existence. 

Besides a subject and emerging methods, feminist investigations share an 
epistemology. I use the term epistemology to denote the general assump- 
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tions that people hold about the entities in a domain of inquiry, the relations 
that obtain among them, and the proper methods for investigating them. '* 
Individual practices and theories do not have individual epistemologies, but 
share one with other practices and theories. Together they constitute a 
tradition of inquiry. For instance, diverse theories of literature—expressive, 
formal, reader-response, mimetic, linguistic—form a tradition of inquiry. 
Their epistemology specifies the entities (authors, works, audiences, real- 
ity, scholars, and critics) that come into relation through processes of literary 
creation and response, as well as scholarly and critical methods for studying 
them. Besides our subject and methods, our assumptions about knowing, I 
shall argue, appear to bind feminist theories and practices into a tradition that 
differs from the dominant male traditions. 


Traditional Epistemologies 


Most traditional epistemologies specify four kinds of entities in a domain 
of inquiry: (1) knowers; (2) methods of knowing; (3) subjects or objects of 
investigation; and (4) the knowledge produced. Epistemologies vary accord- 
ing to the ways knowers depict themselves and their relations to the other 
entities. Discussing these variations, I use two concepts: agency and stance. 
Agency refers to ourselves and others as knowers, instrumental not only in 
producing knowledge but also in designing a domain of inquiry itself. It calls 
attention to our power as knowers, whether or not we recognize it. Stance 
refers to the relation of knowers to the other entities in a domain of inquiry. It 
calls attention to how we position ourselves with regard to methods of 
knowing, subjects of investigation, and knowledge produced. 

The tradition of natural sciences, as Evelyn Fox Keller and others explain, 
is dominated by one stance, objectivity, which drastically separates scien- 
tists from the methods they employ, the subjects they investigate, and the 
knowledge they produce.'* When the term objective is applied to the entities 
in the domain of natural sciences, it means that (1) scientists are impersonal 
and unbiased because they exclude values, feelings, political intentions, 
aesthetic preferences, and other ‘‘subjective’’ states from the conduct of 
their research; (2) methods of knowing are neutral and replicable; 
(3) subjects (called objects) of investigation have an actual existence, in- 
dependent of percipient scientists, and often a privileged status as evidence; 
(4) the knowledge produced is authoritative. Thus, objectivity is shorthand 
for the stance in which science is done: the scientists assume a uniform, 
detached, and unsituated perspective on their subject. This stance obscures 
the agency of scientists who, after all, choose and frame problems to 
investigate, employ methods, produce knowledge, and endorse the assump- 
tions that guide these procedures. Furthermore, the media that scientists use 
to represent data exacerbate their stance. Statistics, graphs, and formulae 
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homogenize important distinctions and mute expressions of the scientists’ 
values, feelings, political intentions, aesthetic preferences, and other ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ states. Quantitative media are not more adequate than prose in 
representing data, but, lacking the quality of voice to personalize them, they 
are immensely more effective in concealing the instrumentality of scientists 
who use them to execute designs of their own making. Objectivity, aided by 
quantification, is a position characterized by distance and by the knowers’ 
denial of positioning. It depends upon autonomy and abstraction, relations 
thay typify, for instance, liberal individualism. 

Social scientists aspire to objectivity, no doubt attracted by its association 
with authoritative knowledge, but, unlike natural scientists, they investigate 
people who do have values, feelings, political intentions, aesthetic prefer- 
ences, and other ‘‘subjective’’ states. Whereas natural scientists need to 
discount these troublesome variables only in themselves, social scientists 
must curtail them in themselves and in their subjects. They use design to 
exert control over their subjects and methods to distance themselves from 
their subjects. Despite their efforts, they do not attain objectivity: positivist 
theory directs them to it, but the practice of doing social science shows them 
falling short of neutrality. 

Aspirations to objectivity mean that (1) in theory social scientists try to be 
impersonal and unbiased by controlling their research (a contradiction in 
terms), but in practice their mere presence can affect the subjects and 
resulting data in unanticipated ways; (2) in theory methods are neutral, 
replicable ways to test hypotheses, but in practice, as feminists point out, 
experimental methods strip away significant social contexts and effects; 
observational methods impose the impracticable requirement that scientists 
stand unobtrusively among subjects and suspend their own value-systems 
while collecting data; and quantitative survey methods homogenize impor- 
tant distinctions. Moreover, bias can enter methodology at any point—the 
theoretical base, project design, data gathering, interpretation, and presenta- 
tion of findings;'* (3) in theory subjects have existences that can be studied, 
but in practice they are dehumanized and distorted: people are regulated, as 
in behavioral psychology experiments; human products are separated from 
their creators and contexts, as in linguistics; people and products are objecti- 
fied and aggregated, as in econometrics; (4) in theory the knowledge 
produced should be authoritative, but often it is questionable because the 
research was uncontrolled or oversimplified. 

The relationship between knowers and subjects highlights the stance in 
which social science is done. The scientists determine the research, conduct 
it, evaluate the subjects’ behaviors, and present the findings. If the subjects 
were to take charge of or participate in these functions, the scientists would 
lost their identity as scientists. In short, the scientists and subjects would not 
be distinct entities in the domain of inquiry. Thus, the stance of knowers in 
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social sciences is mastery. Their position is characterized by control over 
subjects, methods, and knowledge. It depends upon hierarchy and 
nonreciprocity, the relations that typify, for instance, patriarchal domina- 
tion. 

In traditional literary study, scholars and critics seldom assume a stance of 
objectivity, because they cannot hide their agency when they work as 
individuals employing prose with voice instead of teams using statistics. Nor 
do they take a stance of mastery, because they conceive of literary works as 
unique particulars that resist control of homogenization. The stances they 
take—uniformity, technical pluralism, and dramatic personalization—are 
responses to a perennially vexing problem: how to account for the fact that 
readers, viewers, and critics have a common apprehension of a literary work 
and at the same time discrepant ones. One way to deal with the problem is to 
seek uniformity; another way is to welcome diversity. 

Uniformity appears in times when the need for literary certainty is press- 
ing, and may be vested anywhere—in critics, methods, texts, or knowledge. 
Matthew Armold, deploring the advocacy of party interests in literary jour- 
nals, advised critics to proceed ‘‘by being disinterested.”’'> His way of 
achieving uniformity in literary study is to regulate the standpoint of critics. 
Arnold also vested uniformity in the methods of study. He warned critics not 
to evaluate a work for its historical importance or personal appeal (fallacies, 
he said), but to see the object as it really is. Seeing a literary work as it really 
is, for Arnold, meant comparing it to the best of its kind, so that critics could 
appreciate the disparity between classics and lesser works. Arnold’s uni- 
formity of method and objectification of text were continued in new criti- 
cism. To René Wellek and Austin Warren, new criticism gave a work ‘‘a 
special ontological status.’’'® They meant that a work exists in and of itself, 
apart from its author, readers, social circumstances, and intellectual climate. 
They made these entities extrinsic to the literary domain and gave formal 
conventions a privileged evidential status. Another way of imposing uni- 
formity in literary study is by narrowing inquiry to formal aspects of works. 

The knowledge that scholars and critics produce through literary uniform- 
ity is taken to be authoritative. Through recourse to Arnold’s touchstone 
technique, they established the English canon in the form of major and 
minor, universal and local works. Trying to gain recognition for an Amer- 
ican literature shut out of this canon, Perry Miller resorted to the same 
tactics. In Major Writers of America, he argued that Americanists must 
**make clear which are the few peaks and which the many low-lying hills,’’ 
must ‘distinguish just wherein the great are truly great,’’ and ‘‘must set 
apart those who belong to world literature rather than merely to local (or 
what is worse, regional) patriotism.’’'” Miller’s topographical imagery and 
campaign rhetoric, as he strove to vindicate American literature, give the 
impression of unassailable knowledge. 
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It may be authoritative tones, as well as dogmatic principles, that lead 
many scholars and critics to welcome diversity in literary study and to affirm 
it through a stance of technical pluralism, pointing out as R. S. Crane did 
that “‘the basic principles and methods of any distinguishable criticism are 
tools of inquiry and interpretation rather than formulations of the ‘real’ 
nature of things and that the choice . . . is a practical decision to be justified 
solely in terms of the kind of knowledge the critic wants to attain.’’'® The 
present advocates of technical pluralism cite its advantages—virtuosity, like 
Crane, and liberal values. By inviting discussions of literature, including 
diverse authors and texts, and allowing each critic a fair hearing, as Wayne 
Booth explains,'? technical pluralism represents the democratic ideal and, 
not incidentally, encourages fellowship among critics of every persuasion. 
But this stance—employing diverse techniques, modes of analysis, and 
views of the literary subject—does not admit personal and cultural diversity. 
Stephen Toulmin insists that when scholars and scientists bring “‘alternative 
investigative postures’’ to bear in their inquiries, the ‘‘variety of parallel 
interpretations’ they produce ‘‘does not reflect personal preferences or 
characteristics,’’ such as “‘their personalities, political views, or cultural 
baackgrounds.’’”° 

A third literary stance, dramatic personalization, creates the illusion of 
critics’ personalities, political views, and cultural backgrounds. Critics, as 
Walter Ong points out, fictionalize their readers by their choices in style and 
matter;' they also fictionalize themselves by these means. Contemporary 
critics have not been reticent in this respect, to judge from the numerous 
writings in the first-person familiar. A critic elaborating the idea of criticism 
as art in sinuous, reference-studded prose impersonates its artist. Critics who 
romp with the paradoxes of languages or track its etymological ramifications 
play deconstructors in different moods. A critic who rebels against post- 
structuralist fathers and devises a revisionary psychopoetics acts out his filial 
ambivalence. Critics in these dramatic roles conceive themselves as actors 
on the stage of literary study, saving the scene or turning the plot, but their 
dramatic agency is quite a different realization from critics as agents who 
take responsibility for the influence of their cultural affiliations and own up 
to the making of the representations they call literature—archives, canons, 
histories, curricula, and the other scholarly and critical artifacts. 

Scientific objectivity, then, hides the existence of knowers’ agencies and 
perspectives. Scientific mastery paradoxically activates knowers’ agencies 
in order to obscure their perspectives. Literary uniformity imposes a single 
perspective upon knowers. Technical pluralism admits knowers with di- 
verse investigative, but not personal, perspectives. Dramatic personaliza- 
tion creates the illusion of knowers with personal perspectives. That these 
stances do not incorporate cultural affiliations as basic variables in inquiry is 
understandable; they are assumed by predominantly white, male, middle- 
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class, heterosexual knowers, who, as they look at each other, do not see 
diverse affiliations. Contingently, Adam Smith was right when he said in 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments that ‘‘all the subjects of science and taste, 
are what we and our companion regard as having no particular relation to 
either of us. We both look at them from the same point of view.’’?? This 
principle applies only when knowers of homogeneous circumstances as- 
sume a common stance to organize inquiry. 


A Feminist Epistemology 


The feminist epistemology I propose is based on the assumption that we as 
diverse knowers must insert ourselves into the domain of inquiry and 
become, self-reflexively, part of the investigation. Self-reflexive per- 
spectives are a requisite of our knowledge. They produce understandings of 
nature, people, and human products according to our conscious affiliations 
with a sex, race, class, affectional preference, and other cultural circum- 
stances that organize existence. 

Perspective is the effect of relative position and distance; visually it means 
that the configuration seen varies with the observers’ standpoints. Through 
the circumstances of life, people acquire specific values, feelings, and ideas 
that position them relative to any subject. Because their circumstances 
differ, their perspectives diverge. The circumstances that diversify per- 
spectives are: (1) people’s technical approaches to an inquiry, such as their 
modes of analysis and views of a subject; (2) their personal histories; 
(3) their affiliations with a sex, race, class, affectional preference, and other 
cultural circumstances; and (4) their self-reflexivity or awareness of the 
ways these factors organize existence, including intellectual endeavors. 
Some traditional knowers, such as pluralists, psychoanalysts, marxists, and 
Afro-Americanists, consider how technical approaches, personal histories, 
class, or race dispose us in inquiry, but neglect sex, affectional preference, 
and self-reflexivity as fundamental variables in knowledge. We need to 
expand our analyses to include all the circumstances that diversify per- 
spectives. 

Feminists have shown that we all stand in different relationships to the 
subjects of science and taste, an assumption that might be termed perspectiv- 
ity, as distinct from objectivity, a presumably unsituated stance, and uni- 
formity, a normatively imposed one. Unlike these, perspectivity requires us 
to include people with diverse perspectives, to learn a repertoire of cultural 
as well as technical perspectives, and to make knowledge collectively. 
Thus, perspectivity would restructure inquiry by institutionalizing a diversi- 
ty grounded in technical, personal, cultural, and self-reflexive variables; by 
using viewpoints as a chief methodology; and by composing manifold 
knowledge. Reflecting on multiple stances, we need to develop perspectiv- 
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ism, a feminist philosophy that counters objectivism, which privileges 
objects, and subjectivism, which privileges subjects. Perspectivism would 
bring together in processes of knowing the personal and cultural, subjective 
and objective, replacing dichotomies with a systemic understanding of how 
and what we see. It would explain how we affiliate culturally, acquire a 
self-centered perspective, experience the perspectives of others, and deploy 
multiple perspectives in inquiry. It would show that perspectivity arises 
from and defines knowers qualified (in both senses of the word) by their 
experience, self-reflection, and contingent standpoints. 

Perspectives are possessed by all people, subjects as well as researchers. 
This fact requires the human subjects of an inquiry to become its agents, as 
some feminists now propose. Marcia Westkott describes feminist research 
as dialectic: the researcher compares her work with her experiences as a 
woman and scientist and shares this information with subjects, who add their 
opinions to the project, thereby modifying it. Maria Mies reports that her 
research is a collective venture based on the identification of researcher and 
subjects; it is designed to progress from an awareness of social problems and 
their impact on individual lives to change action. Dee Graham and Edna 
Rawlings conduct research into subjects conducting their own research, 
such as a project with women, grouped by cultural affiliations, defining 
mental health for themselves.7? Once the subjects enter into inquiry, the 
distinction traditionally maintained between them and researchers collapses 
and both become knowers. This change in turn requires us to redefine 
knowers as people who understand and learn, whether or not in academic 
modes. 

Perspectivity also applies when the subjects of inquiry are products or 
natural phenomena, which, after all, exist through human making or media- 
tion. As feminists have shown, in Paradise Lost and the concept of evolu- 
tion, John Milton and Charles Darwin promoted the conservative gender 
ideologies of their times, giving them stronger natural and divine sanctions. 
Conveying the perspectives of their maker and mediator, these works 
influenced generations of readers and scientists, who mistook contingent 
viewpoints for accounts of “‘reality.’’?* Feminists who inquire into products 
and natural phenomena can stress the perspectives of knowers embedded in 
them and the radical contingency of knowledge. Restoring products of 
making and mediation to the definition of our humanity, we can eliminate 
objects and design an inquiry populated by three entities: knowers, know- 
ing, knowledge. 

But is perspectivity different from pluralism? Pluralists invite diverse 
technical approaches and often diverse values, too. On principle they toler- 
ate all comers and possess no metacriteria for judging among them. 
Assembling knowledge as pastiche, they may try to construct a foundation 
that reconciles diverse approaches, or they may accept the incom- 
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mensurability of these approaches. Although it is gratifying to liberal senti- 
ment, pluralism founders on the charge of antifoundationalism: its plurality 
seems to yield no ground on which to establish and certify knowledge.?° But 
perspectivity is both antifoundationalist and foundationalist, the former by 
welcoming diverse perspectives and the latter by grounding them in a 
much-needed understanding of how technical approaches, personal histo- 
ries, cultural circumstances, and self-reflexivity produce them. 

When we are diverse knowers who insert ourselves and our perspectives 
into inquiry, then knowing becomes a collective endeavor grounded in our 
experiences; our experiences gain acceptance as evidence; and knowledge is 
transformed from an authoritative, freestanding construct to a common, 
conditional formulation. The criteria for what counts as knowledge change, 
too. ‘‘Truth’’ no longer functions in the traditional senses of gauging the 
universality and predictability of knowledge, nor does ‘‘versimilitude’’ 
demand accuracy in representing ‘“‘reality.’’ Instead, equity and awareness 
are the standards for a self-conscious, other-conscious, relational way of 
knowing. Equity pronounces the inadequacy of knowledge that denigrates 
or excludes the experiences, perspectives, and indeed persons of most of the 
human race; it prompts us to open the domains of inquiry. We extend equity 
to others and use it to evaluate their views and actions. Awareness pro- 
nounces the inadequacy of knowers who avow disengaged neutrality or 
technical virtuosity; it prompts us to enter the domain of inquiry and 
investigate ourselves. We place a premium on how much we see, not of 
objects, but of ourselves and others as knowers with feelings, ideas, and 
values. 

A feminist epistemology that brings knowers, knowing, and knowledge 
into relation around the idea of perspectivity does not now inform every 
feminist theory. We see it most clearly in the collective works of those who 
deploy their multiple affiliations with a sex, race, class, affectional prefer- 
ence, and other such circumstances: in, for example. Yours in Struggle: 
Three Feminist Perspectives on Anti-Semitism and Racism, a book written 
by feminists of ‘‘very different identities and backgrounds—white 
Christian-raised Southerner, Afro-American, Ashkenazi Jew’’—who dwell 
in the intersections of academe and community, theory and activism.”° We 
see its potential, if not its realization, in feminist projects that examine sex 
and gender across cultural affiliations and in those that link experience and 
thought. 


Epistemologies and Educations 


Epistemologies have implications for the contents, methods, and struc- 
tures of education. Traditional epistemologies localize education in acade- 
mies and organize it in ways that make it untenable, inequitable, and 
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segmented. It is untenable in extrapolating universal claims from limited 
data and imposing concepts that preclude studies. It is inequitable in debar- 
ring many people from opportunities generally extended to privileged white 
males. It is segmented in alienating makers and mediators from their prod- 
ucts and in parcelling out the study of human beings and products. To correct 
the deficiencies of traditional education, we cannot, as Charlotte Bunch 
said, just ‘‘add women and stir,’’?” leaving the offending structures and 
underlying assumptions intact. Feminist epistemology has radical im- 
plications, not for improving the status of women in traditional education, 
but for redesigning education. 

Feminist education, so far, is our invention of a body of knowledge, 
methods, and an infrastructure for conveying them. The infrastructure of 
feminist education is composed of some 500 Women’s Studies programs 
and numerous feminist research centers, curriculum transformation proj- 
ects, and community projects. The variety of these forms itself implies a 
redefinition of education. That learning occurs in classrooms and communi- 
ty settings, that publications sell to academic and general readers, that 
theories are made in research centers and support groups, and that communi- 
ty activists fight discrimination in universities while academic ones work in 
community centers show feminists permeating the boundary that traditional- 
ly confines education to academe. 

Anchored in higher education institutions, Women’s Studies programs 
maintain an ambivalent relationship to them. On the one hand, they supple- 
ment traditional education by producing and teaching knowledge about 
women. On the other hand, their teachings undermine the intellectual and 
social foundations of traditional knowledge. This ambivalence is also evi- 
dent in Women’s Studies curricula, which include two types of courses. 
Core courses, housed in programs, acquaint students with the fundaments of 
feminist knowledge (introduction to Women’s Studies), teach multi- 
disciplinary subjects (feminist theory), and provide advanced study and 
practicum (senior seminar, graduate research, community internship). Dis- 
cipline-specific courses, cross-listed with departments, present knowledge 
about women and gender that is omitted from or distorted by traditional 
courses (gender and biology, women in public management, black women 
writers, women in developing countries). The ambivalence is, I think, 
yielding to direction. Marilyn Boxer observes that Women’s Studies is 
‘*moving away from compensating, to criticizing, to collecting and con- 
structing, and finally to conceptualizing anew.’’7® 

As the organization of feminist knowledge shifts gradually from discipli- 
nary critiques to an integrated inquiry, curricular design reflects the change. 
In the 1970s, programs typically offered separate introductory courses in the 
sciences and humanities or a team-taught course with units of work in each 
area. Now, many offer an introductory course that treats feminist concepts 
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(patriarchy and feminism) and issues (gender identity, sex role socialization, 
women and work, violence against women, black and lesbian feminisms). 
But curricular design could speed the change. For instance, introductory 
courses could present concepts and prominent sex-gender ideologies using 
familiar materials—written, visual, experiential—illustratively. Mid-level 
courses could introduce theory and could feature aspects of sex-gender 
systems, intersected by other cultural circumstances, in studies of, say, 
labor, sexuality, government, arts, community planning. Upper-level 
courses could treat problems, not only the usual ones, but also the traditional 
structuring and feminist restructuring of knowledge. In other words, the 
object is not to make women’s studies a discipline but to make a replacement 
for traditional knowledge by training people to redesign inquiry and educa- 
tion. Agency need not be left to improvisation; it can be purposefully taught 
and practiced. 

Approximately forty feminist research centers now belong to the National 
Council for Research on Women and an additional but unknown number 
exist across the country. Most are affiliated with universities and colleges, 
but others are lodged in professional associations, attached to Congress, 
sponsored by presses and libraries, or independently situated.” The centers 
conduct research on subjects of widespread concern to women—for in- 
stance, women and government, public policy, and political representation; 
women’s economic, legal, and social status; the workforce issues of pay 
equity, retirement benefits, promotion, and occupational segregation; edu- 
cational equity; female aging and health care; the arts, literature, and 
history. I mention three research projects that illustrate pointedly the founda- 
tion of feminist inquiry. The Pembroke Center at Brown University studied 
“*Cultural Constructions of the Female.’’ The centers at Memphis State 
University, Spelman College, and Duke University/University of North 
Carolina jointly conduct a project on ‘‘Working Class Women in the South: 
Intersections of Race, Class, and Gender.’’ The Institute for Women and 
Work at Cornell University offers college credit programs: Trade Union 
Women’s Studies to advance women in the unions, and Career Development 
Studies to advance women in the clerical workforce. These projects reflect 
the assumptions that sex-gender is an historically determined construct; that 
the categories of gender, race, and class should be incorporated into an- 
alyses; and that inquiry, education, and action in academe and the communi- 
ty can be contrived as a system. 

Some fifty projects at colleges and universities are now attempting to 
transform white, western, male-centered curricula.*° This new endeavor is 
sometimes described as ‘‘mainstreaming,’’ a term erroneously suggesting 
that material on women can be injected into traditional curricula, thereby 
fortifying them and obviating the need for Women’s Studies. But this is far 
from the case. Transformation, Florence Howe explains, means ‘‘ ‘chang- 
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ing the form of’ . . . changing the form of the teaching of the curriculum so as 
to include all the human race and not just some small segment of it.’’>! These 
projects aim to change the contents, methods, and structures of traditional 
curricula so that they become “responsible and responsive to issues of 
gender, race, class, and sexuality.’’°? By their own accounts, directors of 
these programs concede that they cannot transform curricula in a few years’ 
time but they can improve courses and attitudes. Faculty, originally resistant 
to Women’s Studies, grow enthusiastic about integrating it into their courses 
and sensitive to the issues of race and class, as well as gender. Their students 
come to believe that the study of women is important. But the extent of the 
transformation also depends upon the profundity of faculty education. In 
some projects, faculty only add material on women to introductory courses, 
but in most projects they learn in study groups that data on women and 
gender do not fit the conceptual structures that organize their disciplines. 
They consider some version of Peggy MclIntosh’s questions: ‘*What is the 
basic content and methodology of my discipline?’’ and ‘‘How would my 
discipline need to change in order to reflect the fact that women are half the 
world’s population?’’ At first, they answer the question from within their 
disciplines, but soon they understand that disciplinary boundaries result 
from the same segmentation that ‘“‘kept women’s experience from being 
construed as part of social reality in the first place.’’*? The next step, of 
course, is one taken in this paper—examining the assumptions that structure 
traditional inquiry and education. 

No one has estimated how much feminist education takes place in com- 
munities across the country, but its quantity and variety must be staggering. 
In Cincinnati, where I live, feminist collectives engage in education and 
action; a feminist agency teaches about rape in schools, at the police 
academy, and to community women; a women’s club holds weekly pro- 
grams on civic and educational issues and features black/white women’s 
relations; a women’s center offers courses in personal development; the 
YWCA has dozens of courses, as well as a special program on black/white 
women’s relations; a citywide women’s conference provides a day of work- 
shops and panels every year; women’s organizations (political, pro- 
fessional, religious, philanthropic, feminist) arrange speakers and work- 
shops; and university women provide many forms of community education. 

I mention two different community projects that illustrate feminist 
epistemology. Califia Community, a collective founded in 1976, is an 
alternative structure. It offers feminist education in summer sessions held at 
forest camps in California and attended by women from across the country. 
Among the feminist principles embraced by Califia is collapsing the distinc- 
tion between teachers and learners. Marilyn Murphy, a collective member, 
writes that ‘‘all educational programs are in the form of workshops facili- 
tated by community women. We do not permit women to come to Califia for 
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a few hours, present a program, and leave. We say that at Califia all women 
are the teachers and the taught, that no woman comes to Califia empty- 
handed, with nothing to share.’’** Califia also grounds knowledge in per- 
sonal experience and works to make that experience socially significant. 
When heterosexual women, who are a minority at Califia, suffer a dis- 
comforting loss of privilege, the community helps them connect their feeling 
with the discomfort lesbians experience every day, so that they can begin to 
understand emotionally and intellectually ‘‘the feelings minority groups 
have as they try to live in a world not designed for them’’ (p. 147). As 
Carmen Silva says of Califia’s own response to race, class, and affectional 
preference, ‘‘Diversity must be built in from the start. It is extremely 
difficult to build it in later when the context and tone have already been set 
around a single set of cultural values.’’>> 

Friends of Women’s Studies, established in 1980 as a community support 
group for the University of Cincinnati Center for Women’s Studies, is an 
organization with some 450 members, lively programming, and substantial 
revenues. Committees plan education by and for community women, in- 
cluding annually a day on decision-making, mini-Women’s Studies classes, 
programs on the arts, and next year a special Women’s Studies course for its 
membership. Committees also administer a support program that has given 
scholarships to returning women students, awards to undergraduate women 
in science, research grants to university and community scholars, grants to 
purchase educational materials for community use, and funds to increase the 
budget of the Center for Women’s Studies. An endowment committee is 
raising funds for a Women’s Studies professorship; the capital accumulating 
for the permanent position has supported two visiting professors of 
Women’s Studies. Finally, the members take an active interest in the 
circumstances of university women through such issues as sexual harass- 
ment, salary disparities, promotion, tenure, distribution through the ranks 
and departments, and quality of education. Friends is an experiment in 
feminist self-education that melds community and university, theory and 
social action. 

‘*The implications of feminist theory for education,’’ the phrasing with 
which this essay began, is partially a mistatement. It implies that the 
influence flows in one direction, that theory directs and practice follows. But 
making theory, like teaching students, studying anthropology, writing 
novels, and planning curricula, is an activity. We can do them and we can 
think about doing them. We are better at the doing and the thinking if we do 
both of them. We think about activities, including theory-making, to evalu- 
ate them and, if not to direct them, at least to direct ourselves in performing 
them. But in the first place we must do them. To me, this means that in this 
difficult time we must contend for every feminist hired and tenured, for 
every course offered and every program budgeted. The hegemony does not 
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have to consider diverse perspectives if it can bar the people who have them. 
Theory works dialectically with practice. They inform and transform each 
other. 


Notes 
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When Women’s Studies burst onto the academic scene in late 1969, 
feminist scholars across the country scrambled to join in the long-awaited 
march to curricular equity. The momentum was exhilarating, and Women’s 
Studies offerings grew with exponential fury from a few courses and 2 
programs to the more than 30,000 courses and 600 programs we have today. 
(Boxer, 1982: Howe, 1982; Women’s Studies Quarterly, 1984) (Note 1). 

But what of curricular equity? Has the feminist perspective been safely 
institutionalized, or has it in too many cases become an expendable appen- 
dage clinging precariously to the outside walls of the ivory tower? 

There is no question that for the feminist perspective to survive in 
academe, the feminist curriculum must become a stable and integral part of 
higher education. Since 1969, however, the concept and the pursuit of a 
stable feminist curriculum has been challenged by its long-term search for 
support and focus. Clearly, the vigorous survival of the feminist curriculum 
in higher education depends to a large extent on its ability to focus its 
curricular goals, clarify its structure, strengthen its academic status and 
generate power-based support systems. These are the issues for survival, 
and they demand attention, debate, and resolution. 


Curricular Goals 


The initial goal of Women’s Studies was to encourage a reassessment of 
values in order to correct the long-term and far-reaching effects of an- 
drocentrism. It was envisioned that Women’s Studies could encourage 
effective social change by bringing a more egalitarian perspective to in- 
tellectual inquiry. Women’s Studies sought to accomplish what the tradi- 
tional institution would or could not. 

Although Women’s Studies was originally viewed as a compensatory 
supplement to the androcentric curriculum, some feminists believed that its 
main mission would be accomplished once the core curriculum developed to 
eliminate gender bias by incorporating the feminist perspective through 
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**mainstreaming’’ or ‘‘infusion.’’ Many proponents of Women’s Studies 
never sought to develop or perpetuate a separate culture for women, or to 
isolate women from the mainstream academic community. One long-term 
goal of Women’s Studies as a separate discipline may be to create its own 
obsolescence (McClure, 1977). In this view, when a revised (infused) 
curriculum reflects unbiased content and inquiry, Women’s Studies will no 
longer be necessary. Supporters of infusion suggest that the Women’s 
Studies approach separates sex equity from the curricular mainstream, and 
categorizes it as an optional and secondary educational concern. They 
further point out that despite the growth and popularity of Women’s Studies 
courses and programs, overall infusion has indeed been limited. Howe 
(1975a) suggests that part of the reason for this may be that it is easier to add 
to a curriculum than it is to change it. Moreover, some feminists may have 
found comfortable niches in Women’s Studies programs and may be hesitant 
to jeopardize these positions. Whether the lack of progress toward infusion 
is attributable to complacency, fatigue, fear, exasperation, or a sense of 
realism is a study in itself. Proponents of separate Women’s Studies curricu- 
la suggest that true infusion is unlikely without administrative support, 
massive faculty development, and firm mandates from national and regional 
accreditation or certification agencies. Given the limited progress made in 
these areas in the last 15 years, many feminists believe that the primary focus 
and energy should remain with the growth and stabilization of Women’s 
Studies. Fox-Genovese (1984), for example, suggests that ‘‘no amount of 
mainstreaming can replace women’s studies’’ because ‘‘the experiences and 
perceptions of women constitute . . . demanding specializations and should 
be taught as such’’ (p. 27). 

At present many feminists are debating these two positions. Some 
obviously see the continued need for a strong Women’s Studies program as a 
separate curricular effort, while others believe a separate curriculum is 
counterproductive to the goals of infusion. 

A third position therefore suggests that given the proper leadership, 
communication, and networking, the two strategies can successfully coexist 
and move forward. These proponents support the concept of continuing to 
work for an infused curriculum as a basic college-wide experience for all 
students, while maintaining separate Women’s Studies courses and pro- 
grams for in-depth concentrations and majors. 

Finally, it should be recognized that in the absence of institutional support 
and other mandates, Women’s Studies faculty, who may devote most of 
their teaching time to non-Women’s Studies courses, have an excellent 
opportunity to infuse their own core offerings. As a matter of fact, many 
faculty are already on record as having done so (Lather, 1983). 

Another area of focus foor feminist curricular goals lies in the field of 
teacher education. Women’s Studies efforts have primarily been focused in 
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the liberal arts curriculum. While Women’s Studies courses had proliferated 
to 5,000 to 1974, there were only 184 courses related to Women’s Studies in 
1,200 surveyed schools of education (McCune & Matthews, 1975). A 1982 
survey of 228 Women’s Studies directors indicated that only 47 institutions 
reported 66 Women’s Studies courses in their schools of education (Stryer, 
1982). Lather (1983) considers the status of sex equity in schools of education 
to be a dismal affair. Whether the lack of Women’s Studies growth in teacher 
education is related to a largely tenured, conservative education faculty or 
the traditional lack of interaction between education and the arts and scien- 
ces remains an open question. Student agitation has also been noticeably 
lacking. Several researchers (Hoffman, 1981; Kimmel, 1980; Schlechty & 
Vance, 1981; Pottker & Fishel, 1977; and Sears, 1982) have suggested that 
as the brightest female education students have been drained off to other 
newly opened career opportunities, teacher education is being left with an 
increasingly larger residual of students who are low in basic skills, un- 
awakened intellectually, or neoconservative. Speculation on why teacher 
education, with its 70% female student body, has remained so patriarchal 
and oblivious to feminist change, has thus extended from criticism of the 
intellectual quality of its students to the intellectual quality of its faculty 
(Lather, 1983, p. 15). If conservative tenured faculty is the problem, it 
cannot last forever. In one Department of Education, for example, 13 
members, representing approximately 30% of the total Department faculty, 
retired in the course of one year. 

Whether the slower feminist progress in teacher education is caused by 
students or faculty members is really irrelevant. It appears that feminists are 
overlooking the most promising conduit to future generations by not making 
greater efforts in teacher education. Feminists in the liberal arts should 
consider the value of encouraging the feminist curriculum in teacher educa- 
tion by fostering better communication, recognizing mutuality of purpose, 
and offering more support. 


Structure and Status 


Women’s Studies is currently represented by a variety of structures and 
varying degrees of status and credibility in the academic environment. At 
present there are three patterns for the structure of Women’s Studies courses 
and programs in higher education. First, a college or university can offer a 
few Women’s Studies courses as isolated offerings in individual disciplines 
without the benefit of a Women’s Studies program. Most such Women’s 
Studies courses are offered ad hoc and part-time by faculty committed to 
other appointments. Such individuals serve at the curricular discretion of 
their respective departments. Therefore, continuity of course offerings is 
often absent. Also, in the absence of department status, faculty is generally 
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self-selected, a highly unusual situation. Further, the unstructured nature of 
the Women’s Studies offering often prohibits Women’s Studies faculty from 
exercising any influence on new faculty recruitment or selection. Academic 
departments hire or fire faculty based on their own primary curricular 
requirements and generally do so without input from Women’s Studies 
faculty who remain separated in other disciplines. Because of this, capable 
feminist faculty often come and go at the discretion of disinterested parties. 

A second, more structured, option in Women’s Studies offerings is the 
Women’s Studies program with prerequisites and other program require- 
ments usually leading to a minor or interdisciplinary major. The Women’s 
Studies program, typically housed in the Liberal Arts, is usually a loosely 
structured multidisciplinary network of several courses from a variety of 
academic departments. Faculty are still isolated by their respective de- 
partments, have only part-time commitments to Women’s Studies, and in 
some cases must limit their offerings to one course every other semester 
because of department priorities. Women’s Studies programs, however, 
often enjoy some element of academic legitimacy, organization, and per- 
manence. They usually include at least a part-time paid administrator who 
may be referred to as Coordinator or Director, and have a Women’s Studies 
Committee to coordinate the business of the program. But although 
Women’s Studies programs usually enjoy recognition and cross-listings in 
catalogs and class schedules, they often do not have separate budgets, 
separate space, secretarial support, or other amenities enjoyed by bona fide 
academic departments. 

A third option in Women’s Studies offerings is a more highly organized 
program with department status. At present approximately 200 colleges 
offer undergraduate degrees in Women’s Studies, while approximately 79 
offer a variety of graduate degrees, mostly at the master’s level (Women’s 
Studies Quarterly, 1984). The University of Illinois at Chicago Circle and 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, for example, both offer a Ph.D. in 
women’s history, while the University of Rhode Island offers the Ph.D. in 
English and Psychology with emphasis in women’s studies. 

Most colleges however, do not have Women’s Studies departments as 
regular, permanent programs within the College of Arts and Sciences. Many 
Women’s Studies faculty hesitate to petition for department status because 
in times of budgetary crises the programs and their staffs could easily be 
considered expendable. Consequently, pursuing department status has be- 
come an approach-avoidance conflict, and many feminist faculty prefer the 
safety of appointments within their own disciplines. Howe (1975) sees the 
major pitfall of department status as being segregation or ‘‘stuffing women 
in a corner,”’ a plight which many believe befell the Black Studies move- 
ment. Howe concurs with those who fear that department status would cause 
feminists to focus their energies on their newly formed empires, rather than 
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to continue the mission of restructuring the total curriculum by infusion. 

A major problem for some feminist faculty is that without department 
status research in an ‘‘ancillary’’ area of interest is sometimes not regarded 
as germane for purposes of tenure decisions and other career advancements. 
There is already adequate documentation (Note 2) of feminists who have 
done distinguished research in Women’s Studies yet were denied tenure 
because the decision-makers did not consider such contributions valuable or 
central to a particular discipline (Goodman, 1980). For these reasons, many 
feminists regard department status as critical to the survival of Women’s 
Studies faculty members and of Women’s Studies itself. 

Thus the pros and cons of department status for Women’s Studies contin- 
ue to be debated. Whether or not department status would benefit feminist 
faculty and the future of the feminist curriculum remains an open question 
and may remain so as long as Women’s Studies fails to achieve equitable 
academic status and credibility in the university-wide environment. In the 
interim, Women’s Studies will continue to exist on a variety of levels 
without the benefit of either structural or academic consistency across 
institutions. 


Support Systems 


To be genuinely successful, support for curricular change must come 
from a wide spectrum of the academic community. Students, faculty, local 
administration, and state and national agencies all must be involved. 

Since 1969, student support for Women’s Studies has been evident. 
Women’s Studies clearly became the success story of the decade by continu- 
ing to grow despite seriously difficult times for public education. Florence 
Howe (1975a) believes that in scope and rate of nationwide growth it would 
be difficult to find a movement parallel to Women’s Studies. Howe further 
suggests that the Women’s Studies movement was able to survive on the 
college campus because of the widespread student activism and subsequent 
educational reform movements of the late 1960s and early 1970s which had 
made administrators more responsive to change and student needs. 

Although the growth of Women’s Studies has been dramatic, the sub- 
scribers have been predominantly white and female (Howe, 1982). Small 
but increasing numbers of males, however, are beginning to subscribe to 
feminism both as students and as instructors. For example, two of the seven 
Women’s Studies courses offered in the fall 1983 at the SUNY-Oneonta 
campus were taught by male professors. Additionally, of 270 enrollees, 
approximately 10% were men. Currently (spring 1985) three male pro- 
fessors are participating in the program with male enrollment up slightly to 
about 12%. Most of the male enrollment, however, remains confined to 
courses offered by male faculty. 
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Lanser (1977) has suggested that later Women’s Studies enrollees are less 
likely to consider themselves feminists and are less radical than earlier 
students. Today more and more mainstream students are beginning to want 
to see what Women’s Studies is all about, and this may account in part for 
decreasing levels of feminism in what many call a postfeminist generation. 

In any event, while student support for Women’s Studies has been 
excellent, a broader spectrum of the collegiate population should be 
attracted to it. But as long as Women’s Studies remains a separate part of the 
curriculum, vast numbers of males and females, blacks and other minority 
groups will remain unexposed to feminist inquiry. 

Students generally remain unaware of the option or goal of curricular 
infusion, and isolated student efforts in that direction are neither organized 
nor focused. Such student efforts are nevertheless in evidence from assertive 
Women’s Studies students who venture feminist comments, corrections, 
and questions in their other courses across the campus. Sometimes these 
students are rebuffed and ostracized by unreceptive faculty or students; 
nevertheless, their comments bring feminist dimension and thought to 
otherwise androcentric experiences. 

Faculty support for feminist curricular change has been slight. Aside from 
acommitted minority, most faculty members have remained indifferent to or 
unaware of the issue itself, and some have expressed open hostility to the 
challenge and quest for change. For example, a recent administration- 
supported survey at the University of Massachusetts/Boston, which at- 
tempted to assist faculty with infusion efforts in the liberal arts curriculum 
was met with overwhelming indifference (Froines, 1980). Faculty support 
for feminist curricular change will no doubt depend on long-term intellectual 
and social growth. Orchestrating and encouraging this growth may well be 
one of feminism’s greatest challenges. Many feminists feel that without 
appropriate faculty development programs, successful infusion will be liter- 
ally impossible (Ness & Brooks, 1980), and the academic legitimacy of 
Women’s Studies will remain impacted among a select group of existing 
feminists. 

A college administration can demonstrate support for women’s equity by 
formally endorsing such goals in its mission statement. This statement of 
intent can then direct and influence every aspect of institutional life, includ- 
ing the curriculum. An administration can also support women’s equity by 
encouraging the development and stabilization of its Women’s Studies staff 
and structure. It can support infusion by considering such efforts pro- 
fessionally important for promotions, renewal, and tenure decisions as well 
as for discretionary or merit raises (Dinnerstein, et al., 1982). Other de- 
monstrations of administrative support include funds for consultants, speak- 
ers, and faculty development programs; released time for developing cur- 
ricular materials; and funding to attend conferences or seminars devoted to 
feminist faculty development. 
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Change can occur behaviorally and/or attitudinally. A change in attitude 
often translates to a change in behavior. Although they are slower to evolve, 
behavioral changes which are preceded by attitude changes are usually 
thorough, committed, and lasting. Behavior change which occurs without 
attitude change is usually mandated by an external authority. Although such 
behavior change is often forced, it is comparatively swift. It is also usually 
less effective because of resistance. 

Faculty and administrative support for feminist curricular change would 
optimally occur from a combination of positive attitude change and external 
power-based mandates. Positive attitude change can be encouraged or 
developed with funding for administration and for faculty development 
projects. Funding for such faculty development is, of course, contingent on 
administrative support. In the absence of a progressive administration, 
however, external mandates are important. 

Academic and social inequities have traditionally benefited from legisla- 
tive support. Examples include the Federal Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
which specifies fair treatment for the handicapped under any program or 
activity receiving federal financial assistance, as well as various state and 
local academic and recruitment programs aimed at the disadvantaged and 
other minorities. To date curricular equity has not enjoyed such support. 
State and federal affirmative action mandates never included the college 
curriculum, and Title IX, which passed the Congress in 1972, applied to 
employment, college admissions, financial aids, sports, housing, and stu- 
dent governance, but not to textbooks or curricular content, which have 
remained passively androcentric. (Note 3) 

National accreditation agencies have not actively encouraged the de- 
velopment of sex equity in higher education curricula. In its statement on 
Standards for Accreditation the Middle States Association (1982) does not 
consider curricular equity in its description of the Characteristics of Ex- 
cellence in Higher Education. It does, however, comment on employment 
equity with respect to the ‘‘essential quality of non-discrimination’’ (p. 16). 

At the same time, both AACTE (American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education) and NCATE (National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education) have affirmed a commitment to multicultural education. 
In one of its standards, NCATE (1982) urges that the institution provide ‘‘for 
multicultural education in its teacher education curricula, including both the 
general and professional studies components’’ (p. 14). AACTE has also 
called for multicultural education in teacher preparation programs because 
‘*teachers must assume leadership in creating a climate for a culturally 
pluralistic society’’ (p. 3, Teacher Education Reports, 1981). 

Currently, the concept of cultural pluralism is slowly being expanded to 
include sex and gender as well as ethnicity, religion, age, exceptionality, 
and other microcultures (Gollnick & Chinn, 1983). But unless this concept 
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of cultural pluralism is adopted and vigorously promoted by these national 
agencies and others, most educators will continue to focus on ethnicity 
alone. 

State certification requirements provide little support for sex equity issues 
in teacher education, nor do they often mandate sex equity courses which 
would bring a newly informed generation into the public school classrooms. 
As late as 1982 only six states (Connecticut, lowa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Maryland) required sex equity training for teacher certifica- 
tion (Resource Center on Sex Equity, 1982), and research has shown that 
teacher education textbooks largely ignore sex equity as a curricular issue 
(Sadker and Sadker, 1980). 

University-wide support systems for sex equity are often either nonexis- 
tent or unstable. For example, one of the recommendations (Recommenda- 
tion #41, p. 49) listed in The Priorities of the State University of New York 
for the Late 70’s and Beyond (The Responsive University, 1976) is that 
**The University will encourage the development of Women’s Studies in 
order to develop a curriculum which truly embraces all of human experience 
and learning, for the better knowledge and understanding of all students.”’ 
This recommendation appears under the section ‘‘Emerging Academic 
Programs’’ and suggests that Women’s Studies serves to ‘‘expand knowl- 
edge by examining the status of women . . . thereby helping to close gaps in 
human understanding and knowledge and establishing (a) sound basis for 
social change.’’ The June 1980 edition of The Responsive University drops 
that recommendation. For the present, the details surrounding the decision 
for this omission remain locked in the ivory tower. 

Finally, most male-authored professional literature does not support the 
feminist perspective. In Beyond the Ivory Tower—Social Responsibilities 
for the Modern University, Derek Bok (1982), President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, suggests that the universities have a clear obligation to take account of 
society’s needs. He then devotes a chapter each to racial inequality, political 
positions, and the moral development of students, but not a paragraph to the 
status of women. 

The success of any movement is often contingent on more than grass-roots 
support. The growth and development of currricular sex equity is dependent 
on power-based support from administrators as well as state and national 
agencies. It seems clear, however, that current university, state, and nation- 
al policies generally do not consider sex equity an important issue for higher 
education. 


New Curricular Efforts 


It is generally clear that feminists have not yet reached policy-making 
positions in numbers large enough to effect significant change, and external 
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support has been minimal. There are, however, isolated but promising 
examples of colleges where successful efforts are being made to develop a 
more responsive curriculum and more responsive students. 

Stanford University, for example, lists numerous Women’s Studies 
courses as acceptable for fulfilling basic requirements in the humanities and 
social science areas. Denison University (Ohio) requires that each student 
take at least one course dealing with the causes and effects of discriminatior., 
which in practice becomes a selection in Ethnic or Women’s Studies. In 
Howe’s (1982) research, only four other institutions, nationwide, had a 
similar requirement. They were Eastern Washington University, Stephens 
College in Missouri, West Chester College in Pennsylvania, and Indian 
Valley College in California. And on the infusion front, all new course 
proposals at Hope College (Holland, Michigan) must demonstrate how the 
content will incorporate the feminist perspective. Additionally all de- 
partments at Hope College are being encouraged to update existing course 
content relative to sex equity. 

Wellesley, Georgia State, and Montana State Colleges have initiated 
programs to educate faculty on how to teach gender-balanced courses. Also 
a three-year faculty development project funded by Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity began in the Spring of 1984 to introduce instructors of required 
undergraduate courses to feminist scholarship and to assist them in main- 
streaming efforts. 

Finally, Old Dominion University has acted to include the commitment to 
women’s equality in its mission statement (Bazin, 1980), and in the spring of 
1984, Lewis & Clark College did the same by specifying its commitment to 
providing a feminist perspective in its curriculum (Women’s Studies Quar- 
terly, 1984). 

In all, some fifty campuses including Wheaton College, the Univerity of 
Arizona, the University of Southern California, and the University of Maine 
at Orono are attempting to reform curricular bias in a systematic way. In 
most cases these projects include faculty development workshops (Howe, 
1982). 

The new curricular efforts which are being successfully launched on 
campuses across the country can serve as a stimulus to other feminists in 
academe. The details of these accomplishments and the methods by which 
they were achieved should be shared with those who would benefit from 
such information. Feminists need to know how others succeeded in getting 
their mission statements changed, or how others got funds to support faculty 
development. In essence, feminist scholars should expand their networking 
techniques for disseminating tactics and strategies for positive changes. 
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Conclusion 


Although Women’s Studies has survived and grown since 1969, many 
feminists are not satisfied. Growth is different from development, and 
surviving is different from thriving. It is true that Women’s Studies has 
developed and even thrived on many campuses, but the overwhelming fact is 
that most colleges do not offer Women’s Studies programs, most college 
students are not exposed to the feminist perspective, and most college 
faculty do not value the concept of the feminist curriculum. Specifically, of 
3,253 colleges and universities in the United States (Statistical Abstract, 
1984), approximately 650, or only 20%, report offering Women’s Studies as 
part of the curricular experience (Women’s Studies Quarterly, 1984). 

As Lather (1983) has indicated, sex equity continues to be a peripheral or 
non-existent curricular issue in most institutions of higher education. 
Although a growing number of institutions have allowed Women’s Studies 
courses and programs to develop, in most cases administrative and faculty 
support has been minimal, and the Women’s Studies presence has had only 
limited impact on the total college environment. 

In general, the responsibility for sex equity on college campuses contin- 
ues to fall on individual feminists who were hired for other purposes and who 
often lack the power base to institute significant curricular change. Without 
administrative incentives and support, which would follow state, regional, 
and national policy mandates, change in the political and academic climate 
of the campus will continue to be sporadic and slow. 

It is time to reflect on our beginnings and reassess our goals and our 
progress so far. The issues of focus, status, structure, and support remain as 
challenges to feminist educators, and the future of the feminist curriculum 
will depend on how these challenges are met. 


Notes 


1. A complete listing of women’s studies programs is available in the Fall 1984 issue of 
Women’s Studies Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 34-44. 

2. Legal challenges regarding anti-feminist tenure decisions have been instituted at the 
following campuses: Stanford University* , University of Georgia, Harvard University, Prince- 
ton University, University of California at Santa Cruz, University of Richmond, University of 
Maryland. 

3. Title IX in part states: ‘‘No person shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any education 
program or activity receiving federal financial assistance.”’ 


*Settled—granted tenure and promoted to Associate Professor of History (Chronicle of Higher 
Education, September 21, 1983). 
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Choices about what to teach in a given course and, significantly, what to 
omit from it, are never neutral. The last two decades’ reassessment of the 
content and structure of teaching at all levels has taught us to question the 
notion of “‘canonic’’ teaching and with it our assumptions about what 
constitutes ‘‘Liberal Arts,’’ ‘‘our culture,’’ ‘‘our missions,’’ and ‘*The 
Great Tradition.’’ The discussion surrounding this reassessment has made it 
increasingly obvious that all teaching posits an audience—those persons 
who, like buttterflies in their crysalis, are yet to emerge—and that that 
audience posits a society which in part regenerates itself through the manner 
and substance of its educational processes. In this respect, the development 
of feminist scholarship and of Women’s Studies programs and departments 
is definitely heartening. It reflects financial and intellectual commitment to 
feminist discourse. Though the funding and worth of feminst education 
continue to be under attack, the modest acceptance feminism has won is the 
point of entry into this essay’s discussion of the politics of inclusion and 
exclusion as they are enacted both toward and within feminist teaching. 

Ironically, one of the dangers feminist education faces, assuming femi- 
nism is here to stay, is that it might replicate the errors of the mainstream. 
The danger is that a commitment to women’s well-being might generate its 
own orthodoxy and blind us to the need for the discourse of gender to 
proceed together with the discourse of race and class. In fact, women vary 
greatly in their experience of oppression, despite feminists’ understandable 
need to think of women as a class. The material and cultural consequences of 
racial, ethnic, economic, and sexual differences among women belie the 
egalitarian dream of common cause. Painful experience both within and 
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outside the classroom shows that in practice women labor under the burden 
of conflicting allegiances that cannot easily accommodate an all-embracing 
feminist perspective. They can make themselves known as women, but what 
of the fact that a woman might also be poor, lesbian, black, or all three at 
once? And what of the differences between mothers and childless women, 
single and married, young and old, within these and other categories? To 
introduce a feminist perspective into a curriculum that continues to be 
insensitive to diversity is to destroy with one hand what one has aimed to 
build with the other. 

One way faculty members have addressed this problem is by including 
within their regular, time-honored materials a unit on issues they consider 
alien to the mainstream but morally important and politically unavoidable. 
Typically, such units occur when courses (and anthologies) give limited 
attention to feminist or minority issues as a somewhat special case within the 
**regular’’ project at hand. Such tokenism treats sex and race as territorial 
matters. Focusing on norms and departures from norms, it tends to devalue 
the added material even as it brings it into public attention. To those who 
have struggled with the problem of “‘mainstreaming’’ feminist materials 
into the traditional curriculum, let alone introducing a credit-bearing pro- 
gram, the problem of inserting a unit on blacks, for instance, into a lily-white 
course should be obvious. Though such an addition does introduce a new 
perspective, it does so in apposition to that which is presumed to be the 
norm. As such, it raises disquieting questions about the scope of alien 
materials, their relation to the ‘‘regular’’ (that is, dominant and supposedly 
worthy) materials, the singling out of one unit over another, and the like. 

These charged questions reflect the politics of inclusion and exclusion 
which invade many aspects of our lives. At one point this problem surfaced 
in my city, Boston, when a white, affluent, and well-born nurse was raped 
and murdered in her fashionable apartment. Unlike similar attacks on many 
poor women of color, and unlike the murder of an affluent black executive 
who happened to live in the same neighborhood as her white counterpart, the 
attack on the white woman received unprecedented attention from the media 
and the police. Boston’s black community was bitter and angry; pious 
formulas of equal treatment failed to hide a predictably unequal distribution 
of concern, indignation, and legal protection. On this occasion the media 
had its ‘‘syllabus’’—the way reporters selected, arranged, paced, and juxta- 
posed their materials. Like any course syllabus, theirs was ideological and 
didactic. It set priorities and dictated values; it helped create a society in its 
own image. 

Like the police, the journalists, and the general public, we in academia 
also assume a “‘mainstream’’ and believe that certain topics are more 
enlightening than others. In New York’s City College of the early 1960s, at a 
time when students were organizing Freedom Rides, my history professor 
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dismissed as sentimental and trivial a large group of exam essays in which 
students elected to discuss the government’s Indian policies. Twenty years 
later, and just weeks before the Catholic Church voted to stop using ‘‘man’’ 
generically, two history professors at my own university still insisted on 
naming their newly designed course ‘“‘The Image of Man in Western 
Thought’’ when the catalogue listing described its subject as ‘‘human 
nature.’’ In my own field, literature, so-called ‘‘regular’’ courses also 
continued in the white, male, affluent, western tradition. Introducing male 
working-class and third-world writers into such a tradition, and introducing 
women of all classes and colors, is a struggle. In the name of ‘‘quality’’ and, 
ironically, ‘‘universality,’’ conservatives dismiss ethnic and Afro- 
American literatures, third-world literatures, working-class literature, ex- 
plicitly gay and lesbian literature, and much of women’s writing in general, 
as somehow lesser in content and form.” 

One response to this resistance is to barricade one’s self inside a protective 
structure which exists in opposition to the academic mainstream—Women’s 
Studies, Black Studies, Veterans’ programs, and the like. Such inter- 
disciplinary structures have been extremely important in establishing new 
fields of knowledge and in their support of students’ intellectual, personal, 
and occupational growth. Another option is to work steadily to revise, rather 
than to counter, the curriculum. Both routes are fruitful, especially when 
they exist in tandem. My own efforts occurred on both fronts. I shared in 
building a Women’s Studies Program and Major, and I helped reform the 
regular offerings of my Department (English) and the content of my courses. 
None of this work came easily. It required an ongoing process of self- 
education, and it rests on some painful mistakes. For once we rule out 
tokenist solutions, there are few established models to sustain us. For me, 
the problem of incorporating into mainstream courses a thoughtful study of 
gender, race, and class involved a process of adjusting and readjusting 
syllabi and class discussion over some fifteen years. The following analysis 
explores the reasoning behind several such efforts. 


* * * 


“*Social Justice’’ and ‘‘Literature and the Political Imagination’’ are both 
courses which integrate nontraditional materials into a mainstream offering 
and thus end up redefining the very notion of ‘‘mainstream.’’? ‘‘Social 
Justice’ is an interdisciplinary course concerning the distribution of materi- 
al and spiritual goods in society. | team-teach it with a male philosopher, 
Larry Blum, with whom I share politics and a long friendship. Our literature 
and film materials fall into three units—class, race, and sex—and the 
philosophical readings provide the theoretical mortar which keeps it all 
together. The course has a very reassuring design; the unit pattern com- 
partmentalizes the issues, and it is mainly up to us, students and teachers, to 
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note the ways class, race, and sex intersect in our society’s unequal distribu- 
tion of goods. ‘*Literature and the Political Imagination’’ is a conventional 
literature course. Though it explores a variety of political themes—war and 
imperialism, capitalism, racism, sexism, and heterosexism—its organiza- 
tion is not thematic. Rather, the course traces the evolution of experimental 
writing in modern fiction and drama, and the syllabus reflects this formal 
concern. Unfolding through a complex pattern of contrast and variation, the 
course goes beyond political actuality to explore authorial engagement in 
interpreting that actuality. 

Each of these arrangements is right for its course. That ‘‘Social Justice’ 
falls into distinct units isolates and emphasizes each topic in its own right. 
This pattern does not single out any one unit; rather, it encourages a separate 
but comparative study of racial, sexual, occupational, and economic issues. 
There is no formalist intent behind such a syllabus. The literature and film 
included here are studied as art, but the course concerns moral illumination 
and social change, not aesthetics or literary history. The situation is reversed 
in ‘‘Literature and the Political Imagination,’’ which probes the relation 
between literary form and ideology. Here, specific political issues are just 
the starting point; the authorial imagination and the kind of ideology it 
inscribes in the material prescribe the planning of this course: style in A 
Passage to India, The Heart of Darkness, and Invisible Man, for example; 
circularity in The Dutchman, The Blacks, and The Bluest Eye; or the 
cumulative rhetoric of Les Guerilleres and For Colored Girls Who Consid- 
ered Suicide When The Rainbow Is Enuf. The racial and sexual identity of 
these writers obviously shapes their work, but the place each has in the 
syllabus has to do with the product, not with its source. 

There is something immensely satisfying about the syllabus of *‘Litera- 
ture and the Political Imagination.’’ Unlike ‘*Social Justice,’’ where units 
are artificial and even embody the ways oppressed groups find themselves at 
war with one another, here the notion of units dissolves completely. 
Celebrating the imagination and the power of language, this syllabus goes 
beyond specific struggles to affirm an embracing view of the human commu- 
nity at large. Yet I must confess that I did not accomplish this effect 
spontaneously. I knew in advance that I wanted minority writers in this 
course, female as well as male, and I planted them into the syllabus 
deliberately, as I did with the white women writers. Indeed, in its original, 
late 1960s and early 1970s version, this course had an all-white all-male 
cast. Attention to sexual orientation entered it only in the last round. The 
integration I pulled off in recent years was neither spontaneous nor inherent 
in my subject matter. It was a product of self-education and deliberate 
manipulation. 

My version of *‘Literature as Art’’ resembles ‘‘Literature and the Political 
Imagination.’’ This Departmental offering was designed as an interdisci- 
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plinary course which will introduce beginning students to imaginative ex- 
pression in literature as it relates to other arts. Its title posits a formalist 
approach which can easily lead to an art for art’s sake orientation that ignores 
social and political issues. There is nothing here to require a feminist 
perspective. Still, nothing precludes it, either. In fact, that the course is a 
tabula rasa makes it amenable to my treatment, where poetry, prose, drama, 
film, music, visual arts, and performance gather in a study of forms that is 
also organized into thematic units. The links betwen Baldwin, Hughes, 
Jazz, and Mondrian unfold the theme of race as it finds expression in the arts. 
A thread running from Gilman to Plath, Levertov, and Hansberry introduces 
a feminist perspective which also ties in with the racial theme. In each case, 
the chosen material serves a specific formal goal (Hansberry’s realism 
contrasts with Brecht’s modernism, Gilman’s first-person narration and dual 
ending contrast with similar devices in Hemingway), but in each case the 
material also accommodates a political perspective. 

The three courses discussed so far involved the challenge of normalizing 
feminist discourse, and the discourse of disenfranchisement in general, 
within mainstream courses. The situation is different in Women’s Studies 
courses, where a feminist perspective is what propels the work in the first 
place. Welding the subject matter of a course to a specifically female 
experience is, here, the starting point. Still, though one would expect 
Women’s Studies to provide a safe harbor for feminist teaching, this is not 
always the case. The two courses I teach within this Program, ‘‘Woman’s 
Image in Film’’ and ‘‘Images of Women in Literature,’’ have taught me that 
such courses can be more vibrant, but also more divisive, than conventional 
courses. The problem, as I see it, concerns the goals and organization of 
these two courses more than the program as a whole. Certainly the chal- 
lenges we face in reconstructing the study of woman and in meeting the 
needs of a diversely feminist, dynamic constituency of students whose lives 
are often in transition, affect all Women’s Studies courses, but ‘‘images’”’ 
courses have their own problem on top of that.* 

Ironically, it is the very diversity inherent in the study of “‘images’’ that 
can pose a threat to the inclusionary goals of such a course. A feminist 
analysis of the myriad ways women are enmeshed in the dominant ideology 
breeds a discontent that does not necessarily translate into a sense of 
community.° It can create a ‘‘me first’’ attitude that puts the ‘‘personal”’ 
ahead of the ‘‘political.’’ The very range of ‘‘images’’ assumed by such a 
course opens up the problem of its implied audience (Whose images are we 
studying anyway?), and in so doing it uncovers differences among class 
members—differences in color, ethnicity, and social class, and differences 
in age, sexual orientation, and personal circumstances—all of which trans- 
late into differences in privilege both within and outside the classroom. In a 
society as inegalitarian as ours, and especially given our intensely in- 
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dividualistic heritage, difference quickly turns into conflict. Within the 
inclusive overview posited by an “‘images’’ course, students inevitably seek 
each her own ‘‘image’’—a highly charged expectation that is a set-up for 
disappointment and antagonism. 

**Woman’s Image in Film’’ presents a special problem simply because it 
is a film course. It is often impossible to preview films, some films are just 
not available for academic distribution, rents can be forbidding, and, above 
all, the very range and content of films is controlled by the economic 
interests of the patriarchy. Not surprisingly, mainstream cinema reflects and 
sustains the dominant ideology. Overall, it is more sexist, racist, homophob- 
ic, and classist than literature. Given these constraints, one is hard put to 
design a film course that actually responds to students’ need to find ‘*im- 
ages’’ that resemble the world they know. My own plan was to divide the 
course into three units—images of well-to-do women, images of poor 
women, and images of ‘“‘emergent’’ women who challenge the patriarchy. 
(Here, as in my other courses, the focus is on issues, not history.) This 
dialectical structure would contrast the first two units through attention to a 
range of class-bound patriarchal constructions of Woman, and it would use 
the third “‘emergent’’ unit to critique the mainstream and move beyond it. 
Grouping women in units, the course would counter the undifferentiated 
sweep of “‘images’’ suggested by its title with a focus on socioeconomic 
circumstances as they affect both patriarchal and feminist constructions of 
women’s roles and alternatives in our society. Lesbians and minorities were 
to be assimilated into this design whenever possible—which ended up 
meaning almost nowhere, given the content of mainstream cinema. 

Put into practice, this design proved fragile. Our films usefully exposed 
women’s positioning within the patriarchy, but they did not foster in-depth 
attention to women as such. The opposition between rich and poor was 
lopsided, given Hollywood’s penchant for glamour. The ‘‘emergent’’ sec- 
tion was bleak; except for the feminist avant-garde, there did not seem to be 
much, out there, to give us hope. As for my fine intentions of threading the 
themes of racism and lesbianism into the course, my options seemed dismal 
indeed. In this kind of situation, where the materials available are inadequate 
to the task, the location of each work and the way one discusses it in class 
will carry the day. All courses benefit from a critique of their own op- 
erations, but in ‘“Woman’s Image in Film’’ attention to what is problematic 
in the syllabus is particularly instructive. That the course originally included 
an offensive race exploitation film, Claudine, was a mistake (I ordered it, 
sight unseen, at someone’s suggestion), but the in-class critique of the film 
and of the difficulties | had unearthing strong minority materials was 
extremely salutary. As our sole lesbian film, Queen Christina was also 
problematic; it toys with lesbianism, neutralizes it as bisexuality, and finally 
recuperates it into heterosexuality. One can put such a film to good use, but 
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not when it is the one ostensibly lesbian work taught in the semester. The 
second time round I added Maedchen in Uniform, and taught it before Queen 
Christina. Introducing the topic of lesbianism early on, and presenting it 
with dignity, compassion, and relevance to all women, Maedchen normal- 
ized the topic and highlighted Queen Christina’s equivocations. Used in 
opposition to mainstream cinema, ‘‘alternative’’ films like Salt of the Earth 
or Born in Flames, and third world cinema in general, can also produce 
fruitful clusters. 

While tokenism and inappropriate selection are the most obvious threats 
to film courses, in literature the situation is different. Because literature is an 
older and less expensive medium, it offers us a somewhat wider range of 
choices. My own version of “‘Images of Women in Literature’’ (it adapts 
Mary Anne Ferguson’s pioneering work) antedates the film course. Here I 
use the same three-part structure I later gave the film course, but more richly. 
Ever reaching for the inclusive diversity implied by its title, and flush with 
the wealth of new and re-issued materials by women and minorities, the 
course evolved beyond such works as The House of Mirth and The Awaken- 
ing to include Daughter of Earth, The Yellow Wallpaper, and selections 
from Midnight Birds. Still, neither the film nor the literature assignments 
ever seem strong enough. Objections always emerge that one or another 
‘*image’’ has been shortchanged. Some of these objections may remain 
unresolved; it is not always possible to include every ‘‘image’’ and issue in a 
fourteen-week course, and instructors have other considerations, beyond 
inclusiveness, to guide their selections. Other objections signal the need for 
continuing education—of the instructor. One might find better materials to 
fit into a particular slot. These Women’s Studies courses are courses in 
ferment. More than courses I teach through the English Department, they 
clear the path for social change. As our definitions of ‘‘Woman’’ change, the 
images we select and the analysis we bring to bear on these images will also 
change. 

Courses in ferment are, of course, error-prone, as was the case when I last 
taught ‘‘Images of Women in Literature.’’ This time I, a white woman, 
team-taught the course with Mary Helen Washington, an Afro-American 
woman who had recently joined our faculty. Energized by the joy of 
collaboration, we redesigned the course and ended up entangling it in 
problems we had not anticipated. Building on the original three-part struc- 
ture of wealthy, poor, and emergent women, we limited the materials to 
American fiction and poetry, and we divided them evenly between white and 
black images. Except for a few token male writers, black and white, we 
studied only women writers. Though the selection of well-to-do black 
images for the first part of the course was limited, we more than made up for 
the lack in the up-beat ‘‘emergent’’ ending. The symmetry of our syllabus 
was, in fact, elegant. We managed to balance color, class, personalities, 
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ages, and life situations; we produced a course where diversity and com- 
monality came together in a tightly woven tapestry of women’s lives; and we 
seemed to do it almost effortlessly, as if the literature generated this perspec- 
tive of its own accord. 

Though here, as in the courses I discuss above, tokenism was erased, 
some uneasiness remained with me—not about the syllabus, but about the 
process of constructing it. My new colleague and I made our various 
contributions with a shared enthusiasm. There were readings one or the other 
of us did not know well, excesses we had to restrict, discoveries we had to 
make. But on and off we were also counting on our fingers—so many white 
women in this section require so many black ones to counter them, and if we 
have this number of dark men here we need a similar number of light men 
there, and could we possibly find a novel to replace Quicksand, which was 
out of print, as a treatment of black affluence, or will we have to use short 
pieces instead? Establishing a numerical equality, we were still enforcing 
quotas. Our unvoiced belief was that policing is necessary to ensure equal 
rights. 

During the planning phase I hesitated to ask my new colleague how she 
felt about this ongoing inspection of our racial balance. I know I felt 
embarrassed, as I do when I am self-conscious about behavior that ought to 
be natural but is not. Yet as I grew to know, like, and trust Mary Helen, my 
anxiety faded away. I came to think of us as “‘Ice Cream and Cake’’—the 
two women doing a dance routine in a funky lounge called ‘*The Bird Cage’”’ 
in Paulette Childress White’s story by that name.’ The story was first on our 
syllabus, and for me it became a symbol of the interracial performance, but 
also solidarity, in which Mary Helen and I found ourselves. White never 
reveals who, in her interracial pair, is ‘Ice Cream’’ and who is *‘Cake.”’ 
Affinity within entrapment is her point. To her narrator—the married 
woman who lives across the street from ‘‘The Bird Cage’’—the two are 
interchangeable and she, like them, is a ‘‘midnight bird’’ and a sister 
through and through. Still, for all this emphasis on affinity and equality, and 
perhaps because of it, the course proved tense with unvoiced antagonisms. 
Of the four Afro-American students in this class of thirty, two often cut class 
and the other two rarely participated in discussions and never talked about 
the Afro-American materials. The white women, for their parts, seemed 
defensive: Do they have a ‘‘right’’ to speak about Afro-American literature? 
Will the black instructor find their opinions racist? And are ‘‘Ice Cream and 
Cake,”’ out there in front of the class, a trustworthy model for interracial 
collaboration? 

These were neither the ordinary problems of team-teaching nor an un- 
lucky grouping of uninvolved students. The problems we had with this 
anxious class reflect, rather, the fear and anger which often surface in 
discussions of racism. Minority students in ‘‘Social Justice’ also pull back 
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and scrutinize Larry and me closely whenever we discuss racial issues. But 
this time I had hoped that the equal weight given to black and white faculty 
and materials would change the balance of power and thus allow us to 
address race more freely. As it turned out, a course designed to reject 
tokenism, and one that transgressed the norms of the ‘‘regular,’’ was unable 
to combat the social divisions among us. 

It was Alice Walker’s story, ‘‘Advancing Luna and Ida B. Wells,’’ that 
brought matters to a crisis towards the end of the semester.* The story 
concerns an interracial friendship between two women who met in the South 
during the 1960s voter registration drive. Years later, when the white 
woman confides to her friend that a ‘‘Movement’’ man, a black, had raped 
her, and that she did not resist him so as to prevent a lynching, her black 
friend pulls back from her in a tangle of emotions concerning racial, sexual, 
and economic privilege. The home, history, values, and friendship these 
characters share, and the common bonds of their being women assaultable 
by men, prove brittle in the face of racism. This brittleness shattered all 
efforts at dialogue in class. White students resented the black character’s 
withdrawal from her white friend; many saw it as a betrayal. The black 
students withdrew into stony silence. I myself looked at my new colleague, 
my new friend, with awakened anxiety; are we really midnight birds, or are 
we, above all, a black and a white? We were all raw with racial emotion. 
Obviously, the story tapped a powerful residue of guilt, anger, and distrust. 
Coming up as it did near the end of a semester’s worth of analysis— 
supposedly productive analysis—of the relation between feminism, racism, 
and social class, and being taught in our ‘‘emergent,’’ healing section, the 
story challenged the course’s very foundation. It questioned the possibility 
of interracial friendship and collaborative anti-racist activism with a racist 
society, and it questioned the course’s implicit faith in the curative powers of 
mutual knowledge and shared feminism. 

It so happens that the man who raped and murdered the white nurse in 
Boston was black. He is more dangerous than Luna’s rapist, Freddy Pye 
(whom Walker draws as a rather pathetic creature), but that is beside the 
point. Neither Luna nor Boston were simply responding to an individual 
assault. Here, once more, is an archetypal situation, where black men have 
been accused and lynched whether or not they did the act—where Emmett 
Till was lynched for whistling and Eldridge Cleaver responded by glorifying 
his rapes and codpiece pants as revolutionary assaults on white supremacy. 
Between Till, Cleaver, Freddy Pye, and the Boston man stretches a long 
road of abuses on both sides for which the responsibility rests, finally, in 
white hands. Neither Mary Helen and I nor our students can wish such a 
history away. Like Luna and her friend, none of us is free of group 
affiliations and repudiations. Inevitably, we become torn between our sup- 
port of Luna’s silence on the one hand and our condemnation of rape—any 
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rape—on the other. Indeed, that Walker herself winds down her story with a 
series of provisional endings that preclude definite answers posits this 
divisiveness. Having raised the problem, Walker herself lets it fester. 
Tempting though it is, it would be a mistake to conclude that ** Advancing 
Luna’’ hurt an otherwise sound course. Rather, this story brought to the 
surface a malaise we were sensing, dimly, throughout the semester. To a 
great extent, the elegant symmetry of this ‘‘Images’’ course was its undoing. 
The very notion of equal time, equal voice, and equal access was belied by 
our materials and, worse yet, by the reality of our daily life. What we failed 
to do was, first, recognize the tensions we inadvertently built into this 
dialectically structured course and, second, incorporate recognition and 
discussion of these tensions into the learning process. The zig-zagging of the 
course between the twin colors black and white left little room for gradations 
of color and nuances of self. Unlike ‘‘Woman’s Image in Film’’ in its later 
form, and unlike ‘Literature and the Political Imagination,’’ this course 
precluded affinities. Seemingly sensitive to equality, it ended up dissolving 
bonds and setting up lateral competition among women. That it limited its 
range of concerns to Afro-American versus white, rich versus poor, and 
traditional roles versus emergent ones, only rigidified the camps. 


* * * 


Clearly there are better and worse ways of designing courses. The models 
I outline above do not cover all options, but they do suggest that syllabi chart 
each class’s evolving discourse. For feminists developing our own courses, 
the challenge is, partly, to be heard beyond the shelter of feminist in- 
stitutions—to mainstream feminist thought into all aspects of education. But 
the feminist project also means keeping one’s own work free of the ex- 
clusionary practices from which women have suffered so long. The problem 
is, once more, the relation between ‘‘regular’’ and non-‘‘regular’’ materials 
in what can easily emerge as a feminist canon. Notions of ‘‘regularity’’ are 
suspect even in Women’s Studies, which evolved in opposition to dominant 
structures. Sometimes we may segment our courses into units equal to other 
units but valued for their uniqueness. At other times we may want affinities 
of topic and form to transcend the special claims of sex, race, or class. Either 
way, the hard problem we still face in our classes is that a syllabus is not a 
blue-print for living. A syllabus is merely an educational tool, an aid in the 
process of social and cultural change. We should organize our courses 
creatively, always aware that our choices and ordering do teach values, but 
we must remember that what we can hope to do with our materials depends 
also on what exists in the hearts and minds of their beholders. 
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Notes 


1. An early version of this paper was first presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Women’s Studies Association in 1981. 

2. ‘‘I believe in the established canon of English and American literature and in the validity 
of the concept of privileged texts. I think it is more important to read Spencer, Shakespeare, or 
Milton than to read Boges in translation, or even, to say the truth, to read ‘‘Virginia Woolf.”’ J. 
Hillis Miller, ‘“The Function of Rhetorical Study at the Present Time,’’ in The State of the 
Discipline 1970s—1980s, a Special Issue of the ADA Bulletin, No. 62 (Sept.-Nov. 1979), p. 12, 
cited from Sandra Gilbert’s ‘‘What Do Feminist Critics Want? or, A Postcard from the 
Volcano,’’ ADA Bulletin No. 66 (Winter 1980), pp. 16-23. See, in contrast, Reconstructing 
American Literature; Courses, Syllabi, Issues (Old Westbury, N.Y.: The Feminist Press, 
1983). 

3. My discussion of the selection and arrangement of materials implies a pedagogy, as well. 
‘*Method arises from text; expand the notion of text, and critical method must change. A 
fundamentally altered canon, read by fundamentally new and enriching critical and teacherly 
practices, already suggests a fundamentally revised notion of ‘the profession.’ ’’ Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr., ‘‘Responses from Members’’ to the Interim Recommendations of the Commission 
on the Future of the Profession, Profession 81, the Modern Language Association, p. 6. 

4. These problems stand out for our heterogenous student body (urban commuters, averag- 
ing 27 years old, and extremely diverse in life experience), but the apply to younger and more 
homogenous student populations, too. 

5. In The Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass (1845) and in Daughters of Earth 
(1943) Frederick Douglass and Agnes Smedley link learning to a political discontent which, 
when channeled into collaborative action, brings about social change. 

6. For a detailed discussion of this course see my article, ‘‘Images of Women in Film: An 
Introductory Women’s Studies Course,”’ in the Radical Teacher, 22 (Fall, 1982), pp. 6-9. The 


logical next step is to design a course on Women Film Makers (documentary, avant-garde and 
narrative) as a counter to my current attention to mainstream cinema. 

7. Paulette Childress White, ‘“The Bird Cage,’’ Midnight Birds, Mary Helen Washington, 
ed. (New York; Anchor, 1980), pp. 33-41. 

8. Alice Walker, ‘‘Advancing Luna and Ida B. Wells,’’ ibid, pp. 63-81. 
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Introduction 


What are the implications for classroom teaching methods of the recent 
scholarly attention to gender and to women’s experiences? What are some 
relationships among women’s studies content, classroom pedagogy, and the 
cognitive development of our students? Although a course content trans- 
formed by women’s perspectives is essential to the analysis below, this 
essay concerns itself primarily with the teaching and learning process in the 
classroom. I will describe some appropriate pedagogies for helping both 
female and male students learn about both female and male experiences of 
the world. 

When I used to teach high school American history, I taught a traditional 
course, which is to say that women’s experiences per se were seldom 
mentioned, either by me or by my students. Our textbook’s one section on 
nineteenth-century reform movements had the following headings: *‘Educa- 
tion, Alcoholism, the Insane, and Women.’’ I remember noting this with 
irony, then plunging ahead to teach these issues as given. When I remember 
my students, as opposed to my courses, I remember, with few exceptions, 
the boys. They were more vocal, more troublesome; I thus felt more 
challenged to keep their interest. They disagreed with me, liked lively 
discussions and debates on opposing views. (The girls I most remember, of 
course, were those who also participated actively in such discussions.) 
When I contemplated teaching all women at Wheaton College, I feared 
passivity and acquiescence on the part of my students. As it turned out, of 
course, classes of all women include every type of student—the girls at 
Brookline High School had been hidden by the boys. In reflecting on my 
high school course, I wondered whether the use of traditional subject matter 
by itself had excluded the girls. However, when I began to include a few 
topics on women in my college courses (having received some training from 
Wheaton’s* curriculum integration project), I faced resistance. Members of 
one early class asked, *‘Are we going to talk about women today, or are we 
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going to learn something?’’ In other words, they had accepted the notion that 
their own experiences as women were not relevant to their learning, or, more 
centrally, that knowledge, to be important and worth knowing, had to be 
about other, more powerful and ‘‘real’’ concerns. 

So I began to realize that taking women students seriously, as Adrienne 
Rich puts it, involves something more than ‘‘putting women into’’ our 
courses, although that is essential. (Rich, 1979.) Not only the content of the 
curriculum, but also the ways in which this content is rendered and identified 
by the students, must be transformed if we are to take equal note of female 
experiences of and viewpoints on the world. In this essay I lay out the goals 
and components of what I call an interactive pedagogy, a pedagogy which 
integrates student experiences and contributions into the subject matter, just 
as the subject matter itself integrates the new material on women. Secondly, 
I spell out some sources of such an interactive and student-centered pedago- 
gy, in the content and research methodologies of recent women’s studies 
scholarship and in some work on female cognitive and psychological de- 
velopment. Finally, I describe some concrete components of this pedagogy, 
specifically as they’ve been used at Wheaton College, and suggest their 
effects on students at different stages of cognitive development. 

It is important to note at the outset that any pedagogy based on the 
inclusion of the experience of oppressed groups into the course content and 
also based on the valuing of student experiences as they relate to this content 
partakes of a theoretical tradition articulated by Paulo Freire (1970) and his 
disciples (Ira Shor, 1980; Henry Giroux, 1983; and others). The goals of 
these thinkers have been twofold. First, they have pointed out the ways in 
which present school and college curricula enforce a dominant ideology (in 
this case the tenets of patriarchal capitalism) as representing universal truth. 
Secondly, they have discussed pedagogical means of empowering the op- 
pressed through making legitimate their perspectives of the world and 
mounting a critique of the dominant ideology from that stance. This essay 
does not discuss these theories; it is concerned instead with the potential 
contributions of Women’s Studies to such alternative pedagogical 
approaches. For one thing, the inclusion of gender issues poses a specific 
challenge to any unitary notion of the oppressed; namely, that oppressed 
people may not all speak with one voice. There is no generalized ‘*Op- 
pressed’’ experience, but rather a multiplicity of human experiences 
obscured by (and differentially exploited by) the dominant ones. 

When the various experiences of oppressed groups are examined, it 
becomes clear that cultural, race, class, and gender oppressions intersect in 
complex ways. For example, black female experiences differ sharply from 
white female experiences, and raise questions of dominant-group women’s 
roles as oppressors. The materials and pedagogical techniques for dealing 
with such issues must be specifically articulated and explored. This essay 
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takes its examples from middle-class, white, heterosexual female lives and 
female students. Where possible, I indicate the wider and more basic 
challenges for more heterogeneous groups and more broadly inclusive 
subject matters, the necessary next steps. These ideas constitute only a 
beginning, and some indications of where we need to go. 


Interactive Pedagogies: Definitions and Goals 


The central goal of the pedagogical methods I call ‘‘interactive’’ is to have 
all students relate the subject matter to aspects of their own lives, so that 
courses have personal meaning at various stages of their growth and de- 
velopment. While relevance is a common goal in teaching, it takes on new 
imperatives in the context of thinking about women and men equally, 
because a course cannot be relevant to all students in the same way. The 
nature of reality for all of us is shaped by our gender and our sexuality, an 
identification which separates all class, race, and cultural experiences into 
various male and female versions. Women and men in each cultural and 
historical context have different experiences of the world, and must both put 
in and take out different meanings from the subject matter they learn. To 
recognize these differences (and differences also of class, race, and culture), 
course materials must reflect gender and these other variations in human 
experience. Secondly, pedagogies organizing this experience must be in- 
ductive. Instead of the teacher presenting concepts against which student 
contributions must be compared and judged (a deductive mode), generaliza- 
tions must be built in the classroom from the exchange and integration of 
admittedly different but equally valid viewpoints. For example, students in 
American history could interview both mothers and fathers about World 
War II; the ensuing class discussion, handled inductively, would show 
experiences that were at the same time different and related. This kind of 
teaching has the goal of helping students to recognize the differences in 
individual perspectives, and also to see how they are related in a larger 
context. 

This type of pedagogy has four distinctive features. First, it uses the 
variety of student experiences, defined by gender and other attributes, as 
multiple sources of questions and examples for course topics. Secondly, 
these experiences are used in the classroom inductively, as concrete bases 
(along with other course materials) for building common meanings and 
solving common problems. Third, these experiences, however defined, 
must be recognized as having a subjective and personal element. That is, the 
role of emotions, attitudes, and value assumptions in shaping our own and 
others’ view of the world is acknowledged. Finally, this pedagogy depends 
on classrooms organized both democratically and cooperatively—the 
teacher is a facilitator who herself commands only one perspective. While 
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this approach does not by itself solve the problems of the teacher’s role as 
authority figure and grade-dispenser, it requires the teacher to articulate her 
viewpoint as a partial one, and her authority as given by the specific 
classroom context, which can also be critically examined. The ultimate goal 
is the creation of shared meanings through collective problem-solving, 
rather than the imposition of a single right answer. The resulting conclusions 
will be based on tthe integration of different viewpoints, rather than the 
subsuming of some under broad generalizations. And these conclusions will 
themselves be seen as partial and evolving. 

Before turning to concretee examples of this pedagogical approach, I 
would like to describe some of its sources in the ongoing work in Women’s 
Studies. This pedagogy is not simply ‘‘for women’’; it applies, I think, to all 
students. But some of its roots can be found in women’s scholarship. For just 
as the work in Women’s Studies is showing us new ways of viewing human 
experience, so also its pedagogical implications are important for the educa- 
tion of both men and women. 


Woman’ s Studies Scholarship and Women’s Development 


First, what has the work in the field of Women’s Studies taught us? About 
15 years ago the women’s movement spurred scholars to take a new look at 
their academic disciplines. They discovered that their materials, informa- 
tion, concepts, and frameworks reflected predominantly white (western) 
male experiences, ideas, and values. Women were never studied on our own 
terms—we saw our experiences of life through male eyes, or just did not see 
ourselves as topics for study as all. For example, the discipline of history 
was focused primarily on the political and military realms, not on the 
evolution of the family and the household. These scholars began to write and 
teach about women’s lives, creating the new interdisciplinary field of 
**Women’s Studies.”’ 

The real nature and focus of this work, however, has been to reveal a 
multidimensional reality which includes both women’s and men’s experi- 
ences as equally valid sources for constructing our knowledge of the world, 
and which points the way to seeing other variations in human experience as 
equally valid. For example, Carol Gilligan’s work shows that women in our 
society tend to develop moral judgments based on ideals of responsibility 
and caring for others, whereas men tend to be more concerned with concepts 
of fairness and ‘“‘rights.’’ (Gilligan, 1982.) Because the commitment to 
abstract rights and justice has been traditionally seen as the highest stage of 
human development, this alternative focus of reasoning associated with 
women was considered simply inferior. Now, understanding that this view 
provides an equally substantive framework for moral choice, we must 
enlarge our views of moral judgment. Generally, if women’s studies reveals 
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a multidimensional world, our curriculum should reflect this same variety of 
perspective. (See, among many others, the work of Boxer, 1983; McIntosh, 
1983; Tetreault, 1985.) 

Just as the content of disciplines is changing, so, too, is the research 
process. Attending to the experiences of half the human race, scholars have 
had to recognize that both male and female experiences are various and 
specific. Women’s lives have challenged the supposed universality of many 
norms and general concepts now understood to be built on the foundation of 
one particular type of (male) experience only. Now knowledge must be 
formulated through a process that is inductive, that integrates a variety of 
perspectives, rather than ignoring them in the name of a single and ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ view of the world. While detailing the role of Women’s Studies 
scholarship in the reconstruction of the academic disciplines is beyond the 
scope of this essay, we can say that it has had the effect of challenging even 
the goal of forming overall generalizations that speak for us all. As one 
researcher has put it, ‘“power to create the world from one point of view is 
power in its male form.’’ (Mackinnon, 1982.) We now know that our 
experience and knowledge of the world, both as males and as females, is 
shaped by our gender (as well as our race, class, and culture). Studying 
women forces us to look at differences, to look for comparisons and 
contrasts across our experiences, and to weave a fabric of knowledge in 
which variations are as important as commonalities. Thus generalizations 
and conclusions, to be drawn in the classroom and in our disciplines, must 
always be seen as tentative and evolving. They must be based on an 
integration of many perspectives, rather than on one set of truths by which 
most people’s lives, particularly those of women, have been rendered 
invisible or deviant. 

This is not to say that the aim of this research, or these pedagogical 
techniques, is simply to uncover a host of individual voices, aiming at a kind 
of individualistic and pluralistic relativism. Rather the goal is to use concrete 
experiences to identify the sources of our different viewpoints, see each one 
as partial, and use them to create a more complex and composite picture of 
reality. This picture must also include the correction of some erroneous 
assumptions derived from looking at single viewpoints in isolation. Examin- 
ing the experiences of women, as exemplifying one major form of oppres- 
sion, not only exposes the dominant white male experience as partial, but 
also helps researchers to begin to chart the ways in which this world view has 
been enforced on others, women and men of different groups. Looking at the 
world from a female perspective enables us to analyze the ideologies of 
sexism (as will as racism and classism), as distortions inflicted by dominant 
perspectives on the meanings of others’ lives. 

Thus this pedagogy also derives from an inductive research process, one 
which acknowledges differences in perspective and leads to more complex 
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conclusions about the nature of human reality. However, it also derives from 
some specific insights from fields of psychology and education about female 
development, the treatment of girls in school, and certain modes of thinking 
that have appeared as women have talked about their learning styles. While 
these ideas imply a particular need for these methods in teaching female 
students, I hope to demonstrate their relevance for all students. 

Two major themes run through almost every recent theory of women’s 
development, both related to women’s role as the primary caregiver and 
nurturer in our particular societal division of gender roles. The first is that 
women have been centrally concerned with interpersonal relationships as 
determinants of our sense of well-being and efficacy as human beings. The 
second is that women have been identified with the world of emotion, 
particularly defined as love, intuition, and sensitivity to others. Before 
giving examples of some of the theoretical formulations, it is important to 
note that these attributes are culturally derived and assigned. The particular 
form that being a woman or a man takes in any society is learned and 
developed in a'social context. It is shaped by education in family and school, 
it has developed over time, and it can be changed. In our society, the rigid 
assignment of these nurturing qualities to women and the assignment of 
opposite qualities (such as competitiveness, assertiveness, and impersonal 
rationality) to men occurred in the context of an industrializing capitalism 
which sharply divided the so-called public and private spheres, locating men 
in the former and women in the latter. (Poor and black women, forced to 
work, have also been derided as unfeminine—thus the stereotype of the 
“‘too-strong’’ matriarch.) 

In fact, both women and men nurture and feel; both women and men also 
compete, earn their living, think rationally and emotionally. The qualities of 
nurturance, however, have simultaneously been assigned to women and 
ignored or demeaned in our society, while those women (and men) who have 
defied stereotypic definitions of their roles have been stigmatized. In this 
essay and in our work in general we have to uncover those ‘‘female’’ 
qualities, see how they have both defined and represssed women, see how 
they are part of men’s experiences too, and use them to reformulate our 
views of human experience. We thus need simultaneously to look at the 
cultural expression of those qualities in women, and to see how they have in 
fact affected and can affect men as well. 

First, recent theories of women’s development have emphasized the 
relational aspects of women’s sense of themselves. Whereas traditional 
theories of personal growth chart the development of a separate autonomous 
self, recent work shows that many women see themselves as ‘‘beings-in- 
relationship.’’ (Miller, 1984.) The very assumption of ‘‘dependence’’ and 
**independence’”’ as opposites (with ‘‘independence’’ as the goal), derives 
from a male model in which identity can only be defined through seeing self 
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and others as fundamentally and necessarily separate beings. A word like 
**interdependence,”’ on the other hand, may better define the more relational 
modes that women express. Our societal equation of success with the 
so-called masculine attributes of competitiveness, assertiveness, and in- 
dividualism reveals the male domination of our social institutions. How- 
ever, both men and women need attention to, and education in, the inter- 
personal and relational aspects of their development so that they may 
become more fully realized human beings. 

The other strand of thought in theories of women’s development empha- 
sizes women’s connection to the world of emotion. Men, being more 
autonomous, are assumed to be rational, scientific, and abstract thinkers, 
whereas women are seen as better able to integrate their feelings into their 
thinking processes. According to Gilligan, Miller, and others, men’s lives in 
the so-called public sphere of our society may demand a rationalistic and 
supposedly impartial approach to social and political problems—the search 
for a “‘universal’’ and ‘‘objective’’ view—whereas women’s location in the 
private sphere of the home demands a particularized and emotionally sensi- 
tive attention to the individual human beings (notably children) that they 
care for. Furthermore, in being relegated to the home and to women, the 
world of emotion has been rendered public invisible and humanly inferior. 
Again, however, the subjective roots of male thinking should be acknowl- 
edged. These two strands of thought—women as both relational and emo- 
tional—have come together in some new work on contemporary women’s 
thinking and on their psychosocial and cognitive development. Sara Rud- 
dick has defined ‘‘maternal thinking’’ as problem-solving from an inter- 
active view, and as the continuous and daily reconstitution of the dynamics 
of complicated relations. Mothers think through how to go about raising 
their children. These thoughts, while complex, do not tend toward abstract 
generalization, or to future conclusions; they are rooted in the emotions, in 
the particular relation of a particular mother and child, in the here and now. 
(Ruddick, 1980.) 

Jean Baker Miller has recently used the model of ‘‘being in relationship”’ 
to challenge and broaden Erikson’s famous model of separated and in- 
dividuated identity formation as the theme of development. (Miller, 1984.) 
Where Erikson saw the infant leaning basic ‘“‘trust’’ of the mother as 
“‘other,’’ she sees them interacting, learning interdependence and connec- 
tion. His two-year-old’s stage of autonomy gives the child more resources to 
use; with these, she says, the child may also come to new understandings in 
relation to caregivers. Girls have no oedipal crisis because, unlike males, 
they have no need to cut off this relationship with their mothers and start 
identifying with an ‘‘aggressor father.’’ In the ages from six to 11, Erikson’s 
stage of industry, both sexes are learning how to be competent and interact 
with peers, but girls, especially, are building intimate relationships with 
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other girls. Finally, adolescence, the so-called period of separate identity 
formation, finds girls developing personal capacities in the continuing 
context of “‘being in relationship,’’ now with boys as well as other girls. 

Throughout her analysis, Miller deplores the fact that boys are culturally 
denied the emphasis on supportive relationships permitted to girls; she also 
notes how, beginning with the Oedipal Stage, girls’ concerns with rela- 
tionships are distorted by the recognition of male power and domination, and 
the need to “‘turn themselves to the uses of men.’’ Nevertheless she gives us 
an enlarged view of development, showing a female identity with the 
capacity to gain strength and definition through interdependence with oth- 
ers. Nancy Chodorow’s exploration of mother-daughter connections from 
the viewpoint of object-relations theory draws similar conclusions about the 
importance of relationships in the development of girls. (Chodorow, 1978.) 

Finally, researchers at Wellesley are examining female cognitive de- 
velopment during late adolescence. William Perry’s work on the cognitive 
development of male college students in the mid 1960s revealed that fresh- 
men give up an early dualistic search for ‘‘right answers’’ when they 
discover their own personal viewpoint, or perhaps, in Erikson’s view, their 
own ‘‘identity.’’ (Perry, 1968.) They then take on the relativisitic notion that 
all opinions are personal—everyone has the ‘‘right’’ to their own. Next, 
opinions are seen to require backing up with evidence. When compared and 
evaluated, some are stronger than others. Finally, while still acknowledging 
“*truth’’ to be relative, Perry’s Harvard students could make an intellectual 
commitment to one stance, point of view, and career choice. 

On the other hand, for the young women recently studied at Wellesley and 
other college settings, the discovery of a personal voice—and an identity— 
seem related to the need to understand oneself in relation to others—not to 
free herself from an outside ‘‘right answer’’ so much as to find herself in 
relation to ‘‘what others think of me.’’ The discovery of a personal voice, the 
multiplistic stage, is not only forged through a competitive struggle of 
different opinions (which can be very alienating to some female students)— 
it is also developed through a cooperative mode in which personal experi- 
ences are shared and validated. Each viewpoint builds on the others, rather 
than competing with them. A competitive classroom where ideas battle and 
are constantly ‘‘under attack’’ forces many young women into inauthentic 
learning postures. They may learn how to defend and compare viewpoints 
intellectually, but feel their own sense of the world, their need for sharing 
ideas and building connections, invalidated. For these women, the final 
stage is not commitment within relativism, but contextualism, or the making 
of choices embedded in and always influenced by a world of relationship and 
responsibilities. The Wellesley researchers call this mode of problem solv- 
ing ‘‘connected’’ as opposed to ‘‘separate’’ thinking. (Clinchy and Zimmer- 
man, 1982.) Just as in tthe Perry research, this model is constructed on white 
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middle class college student data; it is worth noting that all young women 
may not think this way. However, these cooperative environments represent 
needed alternatives in any case to the disputative modes of many college 
classrooms. 


Interactive Pedagogies in the Classroom 


From the examination of the above theories, we can see that classroom 
practices which render girls’ and womens’ experiences equally valid must 
not only bring women into the curriculum but acknowledge the distinctive 
nature of this more relational sensibility and voice. In most coeducational 
classrooms today, from elementary school through college, girls are less 
visible and quieter and receive less attention than boys. Partly this reflects a 
curriculum devoted to traditional male-dominated subject matter—history 
as the exploration of wars and politics, for example. Partly it reflects the 
psychodynamics just described—girls are concerned to please their teacher/ 
authority figure; they are rewarded for so doing and are expected to be less 
autonomous and competitive—(which is nevertheless the societal standard 
for success. The research on such gender differences in classroom inter- 
actions spans all ages and contexts, from elementary schools up to Hall and 
Sandler’s work on college classrooms. (Hall and Sandler, 1982.) 

But another reason for girls’ repression is that these more cooperative and 
relational modes of thought have not been seen as constituting useful ways of 
knowing. We tell all our students to be logical and rational, to seek a 
universal right answer, to put personal contexts aside, to compete and not 
cooperate. Increasingly, as women move into public roles, become doctors 
and lawyers as well as teachers, they, too, successfully operate in this way. 
But to practice interactive pedagogy we have to see its basis in these other, 
more relational traits—namely in eliciting students’ personal thoughts and 
feelings and in building cooperative classroom atmospheres where they can 
be shared and built upon. (For an analysis of traditional educational settings 
and philosophies from a feminist perspective see Martin, 1984.) 

What are some specific components of this interactive pedagogy? First, I 
have noted that it depends on students’ contributions to the subject matter, 
which arise from their personal experiences as either girls or boys, and as 
people in specific social and cultural contexts. An important way to draw on 
these experiences is through writing assignments. If an English or history 
course includes material on women’s lives, then women students can de- 
scribe their own experiences of these topics and those of other women. (Men 
can, too.) This writing can take the form of reactive journals as well as a 
number of specific course-related assignments. In such journals, the stu- 
dents are explicitly asked to discuss how the subject matter has affected them 
personally—what they feel as well as think about it. These journal entries 
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can become the basis for subjectively rooted discussions. In math and 
science courses some teachers have students keep journals about their 
questions, fears, and stumbling blocks in relation to the course material. 
(Mitchell, 1984.) The entries are discussed, the fears are understood as 
legitimate concerns, and the writing becomes a source of questions and 
alternative procedures for tackling problems. 

It is important that course-related assignments be structured to take 
account of the differences in student experiences given by gender and other 
attributes such as class and cultural background. In my introductory course 
on the American educational system, my students, all women, write an 
educational autobiography, whose entries they can compare in discussions 
to themes of the course. They use the autobiographies to construct sim- 
ultaneously a general view of the educational system and to locate them- 
selves within it. One entry asks them, ‘‘What difference has your gender 
made in your education?”’ If I had men as students I would ask them the same 
question, showing them that we all have gender and that the male view, too, 
is a partial one. One feminist sociologist asks her classes ‘‘How has your 
race made a difference in your life?’’ (Anderson, 1984.) In order for her 
white students to answer this question they have to realize that their experi- 
ence is not universal—not equivalent to some general human experience. 

These writing assignments should help students realize some sources and 
components of their personal perspective in the world. Such assignments, 
because they are specifically personal, allow students to express feelings as 
well as thoughts, values and attitudes as well as events. When they describe 
their feelings about an issue, they can discover that others may have different 
feelings about the same kind of issue. For example, several students in one 
class had had male science teachers who were very easy on them and gave 
them A’s for little work. Some liked this practice, some saw it as sexist. 
**They didn’t expect us to do well in science—that’s o.k. with me.’’ Or, “‘I 
was unprepared for science in college as a result.’’ Our class could discuss, 
then, the interactions between choices and constraints given by the reactions 
to this example of sex-role socialization. And the students could perhaps 
move towards an understanding of their own subjectivity in relation to the 
views of others. 

Once these contributions are elicited, however, how are they to be 
handled in the classroom? Learning which pays attention to a multiplicity of 
perspectives means different processes and different conclusions in class- 
room interactions. Many teachers know and use the format of so-called 
‘‘inquiry’’ or ‘‘discovery’’ teaching, in which a problem or question is 
posed and students form hypotheses, gather evidence, and test solutions. 
The goal is often to derive a solution which is as rational and objective as 
possible, one most removed from any point of view and most ‘‘universal.’’ 
Even in debates between different acknowledged points of view, we say that 
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the truth ‘‘lies somewhere in between,”’ or, at most, that it is cumulative and 
additive, and available once ‘‘all the evidence is in.’’ The goal of interactive 
teaching, however, is not to search for an objective, generalized truth. The 
teacher does not advance conclusions, not even predetermined alternative 
viewpoints. Instead, generalizations are built inductively from specific 
individual experiences compared to each other and to other course materials. 
Conclusions reflect the integration and weaving together of different per- 
spectives which are not lost in the process of comparison but rather seem 
capable of modification by, and connection to, other perspectives. And both 
generalizations and conclusions are seen as part of a continuous evolution, 
one in which knowledge is constructed rather than given, a process rather 
than a product. In such classes the teacher provides the topics, the assign- 
ments, and some of the questions, but the students’ contributions determine 
the development of the themes. Because students subject their own view to 
comparison with others, they can come to recognize both the strengths and 
limitations of their own perspective as compared to the whole. 

In this approach to learning, some people’s experiences will challenge 
others. It is important to note, therefore, that while all people’s experiences 
must be accorded equal value, the conclusions and ideas that come from 
these experiences may not, upon examination and comparison, have equal 
value in helping to explain aspects of our social reality. If a white middle- 
class woman had no experience of gender discrimination, she might say that 
there was no sexism in her life and therefore no discrimination in the wider 
society as she sees it. Were a black student to give examples of both sexism 
and racism, including racism from white females, the challenge to compare 
these two perspectives would not, obviously, result in the notion that both 
conclusions are ‘‘equally valid.’’ Subjecting these two experiences to com- 
parison shows, rather, that only a wider perspective can reveal (in this case) 
the particular limitations of the white woman’s view. This process is not 
always easy or painless, nor should it be. In one class of mine, we found out 
that Carol’s black family had moved into the same school district that Amy’s 
Jewish family had moved out of to ‘‘escape.’’ Comparing these stories 
caused guilt and resentment for Amy, and anger and bitterness for Carol. But 
we were able to indicate some sources of these individual experiences in 
structural racism, see a way of contextualizing the subjective reactions, and 
thereby perhaps begin to move beyond them. These two became friends, and 
each wrote journal entries about how much the other had taught her. 

In another example of this integration of perspectives, my adolescent 
development course begins with case studies of adolescents in specific 
contexts, such as black teenage girls in a St. Louis housing project. My 
students write accounts of aspects of their own high school lives. In class we 
compare these stories and produce our own theory about how the adolescert 
*‘self’’ may be developed in different contexts. Then we look at more 
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general explanatory theories of development such as those of Erikson or Jean 
Baker Miller. If you have a baby at 15, and raise it in an interdependent 
community of women, you go through Erikson’s stages of identity, intimacy 
and generativity simultaneously. Does this mean that all these girls are 
developmentally flawed (leaving aside only momentarily the issues of 
poverty and discrimination)? Or must we enlarge our notions of healthy 
development, seeing Erikson’s cael as itself limited by his own 
ideological framework? 

In the management of inductive inthibene, we need to teach students to 
take themselves (and each other) seriously. Teachers can encourage them to 
react to each other’s statements by putting their comments on the board for 
emphasis. Discussion on specific topics can be first arranged in small 
groups, with results reported to the class as a whole. In general, habits of 
inferiority and passivity, of looking to the teacher for the answer, have to be 
deliberately challenged to be broken. We can be explicit that a course relies 
on student contributions and formulations, but we must also arrange class- 
room discussions so that this reliance is genuine. 

Differences among students are also obviously an issue. Some students 
are more vocal than others; for example, men tend to volunteer more 
answers than women. Quieter students can be called on when not volunteer- 
ing and be placed in small groups where participation may be easier. 
Students with differing perspectives may also actively disagree— 
particularly, of course, men and women around gender issues as well as 
different students around cultural and class issues. 

For differences and divisions like these (and such differences come up in 
any classroom where multiple student perspectives are discussed), the 
teacher can function as what one teacher has called a ‘‘simultaneous trans- 
lator . . . hearing and giving back in other words what another person has just 
said, and presenting an explanation in another language which will illumi- 
nate the issue for a second group without alienating the first.’’ (Davis, 
1981.) Furthermore, the teacher can both model and explain the rationale for 
so doing. A more complete view of the world does not come from di- 
chotomizing views into ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad,”’ ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong,’’ but rather 
from using them to build a more complex picture of the problem. This stance 
does not and should not minimize conflict or disagreement; it clarifies it and 
seeks to put it in a larger context. Such conflicts, anxieties, and anger are of 
course buried in more traditional teacher-directed classrooms. While not 
wanting to minimize struggles between feminists and other students, be- 
tween males and females, between blacks and whites, and between teachers 
and their students, I think this approach to such disagreements can render 
them more explicable as they come up. 

Finally, these discussions are cooperative, not competitive, in that they 
seek to integrate and connect differing perspectives rather than to disavow 
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them. For example, one of my students, from a small private school, 
vehemently denied any sexism in her schooling. Other students had gone to 
schools with rigid tracking systems. The lower the track, we found, the more 
explicitly structural the gender segregation, with vocational education 
courses such as home economics and auto-mechanics being the most sepa- 
rate spheres of all. From putting her story together with the others, we could 
see how gender treatment varies by social class, and came to a richer 
understanding of the dynamics of both in schools. 

This kind of pedagogy reflects subjectively rooted and ‘‘connected’’ ways 
of knowing and is valuable for both genders. By locating one source of 
knowledge in our personal experiences, we are validating a variety of human 
perspectives on given topics. We are seeing that our perspectives are formed 
by our gender (as well as our class and cultural background) and that they 
have a basis in our emotions as well as in our thoughts. In using this kind of 
knowledge inductively in the classroom, we are also celebrating a learning 
process which is mutually supporting, and can help students make con- 
nections with each other through their personal accounts. Both men and 
women need the experience of learning this way, just as they both need 
information about each others’ lives. Up until now our education has been a 
one-way street. Women have learned about the male world and to think in 
male-defined ways, not vice versa, and have often had to deny the messages 
from their own experiences and lives in order to do so. 


Variations by Age and Gender 


I would finally like to speculate about some possible variations in this 
pedagogical approach, depending on the age and gender of our students. 
(Again, future work must take on the significance of other variations as 
well.) If cognitive stage theorists are right, the kind of ‘‘self’’ available to 
children before puberty and adolescence is not the same one as older children 
have. Elementary school children don’t recognize an inner voice that is 
quintessentially and uniquely their own—they are concerned with the skills, 
mechanisms, and rules of operation of an outside world—Piaget’s concrete 
operations. However, girls’ worlds are full of people as well as activities, 
people who support and judge them, and with whom they seek to relate. 
Boys inhabit a world of activities, rules, and equipment to master. They 
have friends who are teammates, not intimates in the same way. It is not clear 
whether researchers have yet translated the concerns of concrete operations 
into the interpersonal realm, but certainly student writing assignments and 
discussion topics for younger children can reflect girls’ as well as boys’ 
orientations and interests. My ten-year-old son was asked to complete the 
sentence “‘I love’’ ten ways. He loved ‘‘eating chicken,’’ ‘‘Pac-man,’’ and 
**X-men comics.”’ I said, ‘*What about Jake?’’ (his best friend). He was 
horrified—*‘I don’t love Jake—he’s my friend.’’ In class discussion, per- 
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haps the teacher used the girls’ answers to help boys like Matthew enlarge 
their definitions of love. My daughter, two years older, was amused at his 
answers. She said, ‘‘Boys are like that, Mum.”’ 

With the onset of adolescence, young people gain a new sense of special- 
ness—they learn to pay attention to their internal thoughts as uniquely their 
own, and can learn to express these in writing. We have already seen how 
girls’ and boys’ sense of this self might differ. Piaget’s formal operations— 
currently defined as hypothetical abstract thinking according to rules of 
logic—needs an interpersonal version, perhaps one which simultaneously 
recognizes one’s own point of view and that of others. This brings me to 
appropriate writing assignments and pedagogical techniques for the promo- 
tion of adolescent senses of self which work for both women and men. Going 
back to the stages of cognitive development as defined by Perry and the 
researchers at Wellesley, we find the earliest college stage (and probably the 
model high school stage) to be that of multiplism, the discovery of personal 
voice and the idea of truth as an individual matter. Assignments to write 
about oneself would fit this stage for both young mex and women. But the 
ways such assignments are constructed and used in the classroom are 
crucial. 

In a study conducted in my own all-female classroom, I interviewed 
students and read their journals to establish their modes of thinking accord- 
ing to Clinchy and Zimmerman’s stages of cognitive development. I found 
that personal accounts, used inductively, had different effects on students, 
depending on their stage of development, from personal accounts used 
deductively. (I use ‘“‘inductive’’ to mean a process which builds from 
concrete and specific instances to generalizations based on them, and ‘‘de- 
ductive’’ to mean a process which begins with a generalization and moves 
toward concrete examples of it.) For one topic I gave them research on the 
nature and extent of sexism in our schools, and on the differential treatment 
of girls and boys. I then asked them to write the autobiographical entry 
referred to earlier—*‘What difference has gender made in your education?”’ 
Most of the students, classified as multiplists through the interviews and 
writing analyses that I had conducted, described incidents of sexism and 
concluded that their experiences, as they said, were ‘‘typical.’’ Some of 
them, however, were angry at the research, and said that their own experi- 
ences were different. ‘‘I never was discriminated against!’’ ‘‘A college 
professor’s experience is different from mine.’’ These reactions show a 
typically multiplist world view that everyone (including the professor) has 
her own personal truth. If hers seemed to match the course content, a 
multiplist student could call herself typical; if it didn’t, however, she could 
reject the research. No one’s truth automatically applies to anyone else, and 
*‘that’s not true for me.’’ 

The trouble with that discussion was that it was deductive. I had first 
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produced the generalization, and it was a dichotomous one comparing ‘all 
girls’’ to ‘‘all boys.’’ There was not room, either in the content or the 
structuring of the ensuing discussion, for individual variations to be com- 
pared and built upon. With traditional teaching methods, lectures, and 
debates as well as discussions structured around predetermined generaliza- 
tions, it is clear that even if we ask for students’ own experiences of a 
relevant issue, if we always set up the generalizations in advance, some 
students will feel included and ‘‘typical’’—their voices will be validated. 
Others will not. If they are women in male-defined classrooms, they may be 
able to learn to express a personal truth, but have no way of getting beyond it 
except to decide whether it fits what the teacher has already presented. 

A few of my students were able to think contextually, in that they saw a 
wider world of knowledge and theory outside themselves to which their own 
perspective could contribute and within which their own opinions could 
grow and change. The discussion made them speculate about their experi- 
ences of sexism as informed by other aspects of their identity. ‘*As a white 
middle class female, I was expected to go to college, but not do well in 
sports’’ said one, thus making her own connections to the generalizations 
offered. 

But now let us look at what happens to both multiplist and contextualists 
in an inductive discussion. In another part of the same course each student 
constructed an educational family tree showing the schooling of their parents 
and grandparents. Having asked a general question about intergenerational 
educational mobility, I asked them to create a composite history, generation 
by generation, from which we could draw conclusions about the determi- 
nants of educational mobility. We found that mobility depended on race, 
culture, and ethnicity as well as on gender. But more importantly, since 
there were no predetermined generalizations, all viewpoints were validated. 
The multiplists in my class were able to see their own accounts as contribut- 
ing toward the generalizations we built; to see points of connection between 
their own and others’ stories; and to begin, perhaps, to reach toward a more 
contextual view. In their written responses to this discussion they said they 
could see ways in which their own families were similar as well as different. 
Again, the contextualist thinkers could see the operation of many di- 
mensions as helping to formulate their own perspective. (For a complete 
account of this course and the study based on it, see Maher and Lyman, 
1984.) 


In general, inductive discussions building on student experiences may 
help to promote student development in both schools and colleges. The new 
scholarship on women helps us to define the gendered basis of all our 
experiences, as well as giving us topics and justifications for drawing on 
personal experiences in the classroom. If the next cognitive stage beyond 
multiplism is the contextualist recognition of the interaction of a personal 
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perspective with other views, then courses in high school and college should 
also be structured to draw on and integrate individual viewpoints into a wider 
context. In other words, inductive discussions based on personal student 
contributions encourage growth beyond multiplism toward contextual think- 
ing and learning. Of course cognitive stage is only one variable, and an 
elusive one. In general, however, we can say that inductive discussions can 
introduce students to a variety of perspectives on a given topic, perspectives 
which they can use to situate and enlarge upon their own. 

In conclusion, certain strands of the new knowledge about women’s lives 
help to determine appropriate classroom pedagogies to teach about these 
perspectives. If human experiences are various and defined for everyone by 
our gender, our culture, and so on, then certain courses and topics should 
reflect that variety. Student voices, also varied by gender and other attri- 
butes, can be evoked on such topics. If these contributions are handled 
inductively and cooperatively, men and women students will be able to 
contribute personal perspectives that will make such courses useful and 
relevant. Predetermined generalizations, deductive modes, and questioning 
strategies aiming towards a universal applicability of concepts no doubt have 
their place in the curriculum. So also do competitive tests of individual 
achievement against a single outside norm. Some of our subject matter does 
indeed represent ‘‘givens’’ (although probably less of it than we think). 
However, in opening up the curriculum to women’s lives we open up our 
minds to see other human experiences, qualities, and standards of success 
that should also be nourished in the classroom—personal expressiveness, 
cooperation, integration of knowledge with value feelings, an inter- 
personally ‘‘connected”’ rather than a ‘‘separated’’ mode of learning. This is 
what a pedagogy for women gives to us all. 


Note 


*Wheaton College has recently finished a three-year grant from the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education for the integration of the new scholarship on women into 
undergraduate courses. The Wheaton Balanced Curriculum Project sponsored a national 
conference on curriculum integration in June of 1983. (See Spanier, 1982 and Spanier, Bloom, 
and Boroviak, 1984.) 
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at Multiple Roles 
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Women today are in the center of a profound social revolution—a para- 
digm change of what it means to be human—a change so deep and so wide 
that it will eventually affect the whole of humanity. This vision infuses with 
meaning the smallest acts of change in our homes and our workplaces. When 
in the middle of rapid and major social change, it is difficult to step back and 
see—teally see—the core of meaning that links changes in the mundane, 
everyday lives of individuals. Yet it is precisely this capacity to grasp the 
essential meaning of change that makes the change worth the effort and the 
life that is changing, worthwhile. The essential meaning of feminism is 
simple, yet startling, in its implications: As each woman changes the roles 
she enacts, she also changes the nature of reality. It is this message that 
Women’s Studies scholars must understand and impart. 

About five hundred years ago, Copernicus and then Galileo challenged 
the geocentric conception of the earth as the center of the universe. Their 
challenge eventually changed our understanding of the physical world. We 
could never again look into the heavens with the assurance that we were the 
center of the universe. Less than one hundred years ago, Einstein challenged 
our mechanistic conception of the universe, reconstructing the nature of 
space, time, and matter. We can never again look at time as linear, space as 
bounded, and matter as solid. Just over 100 years ago, Darwin and Wallace 
simultaneously espoused the theory of evolutionary development, challeng- 
ing our conception of the biological world. We can never again look on 
ourselves as unrelated to the rest of the earth’s species. Within this century, 
Freud and Jung challenged our conception of consciousness itself. More 
particularly, Jung’s ideas have changed and are likely to continue to chal- 
lenge our conception of knowing and of known psychological reality. We 
can never again assume that we live on only one level of reality. History will 
eventually record that, in the latter half of the twentieth century, the next 
crucial revolution in thought, the most fundamental paradigm change, 
emerged from the efforts of women throughout the world to change the idea 
of androcentrism, the male-centered conception of social reality that has 
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pervaded masculist thought throughout some 2,000 years of recorded histo- 


ry. 

Each of these major paradigm shifts has been preceded by a number of 
earlier thinkers, each working on some aspect of the change they anticipated 
but could not fully articulate. Building on women thinkers from Mary 
Wollstonecraft in seventeenth-century England to Simone de Beauvoir in 
twentieth-century France, the current women’s movement is challenging the 
centuries-old idea that society should be male-controlled and that men’s 
systems of thought about social reality are accurate representations of 
women’s reality. We can never again return to the time when social reality 
was defined by male-centered beliefs: a time of male definition and domina- 
tion of women’s thoughts, acts, and lives is rapidly becoming an androcen- 
tric anachronism. This shift represents a startlingly new conception of social 
reality, and is a sharp break from centuries of female acquiescence in a world 
view not of their own making. 

Many of us who were involved in the early phase of the re-emerging 
women’s movement originally conceived of androcentrism as sex dis- 
crimination, and we conceptualized our ideas in role-theoretical terms. 
Accordingly, we set out to change women’s subservient roles, to expand 
their role repertoires, and to reduce stress arising from incompatible roles. 
Over time, it has been increasingly apparent that when we change interlock- 
ing role sets, we also begin to redefine the nature of social reality. What is at 
stake are the belief systems that underpin and legitimize the roles that are 
constructed to define reality. The disjunction between the old and new 
realities is the fundamental issue which can be conceived of in terms that 
have broader social meaning, allowing women to understand their personal 
dilemmas in a deeper way. 

When we began, over a decade ago, to look at the belief systems of social 
institutions and of bodies of knowledge as represented by academic dis- 
ciplines, it was soon very clear that either women were often not studied at 
all, or, when studied, they were frequently subsumed under the findings on 
men or consistently distorted to fit prevailing stereotypes. As field after field 
of knowledge came under the scrutiny of Women’s Studies scholars, “‘the 
paucity of fact and prevalence of opinion’’ was shockingly apparent. By 
now, many women and men in the general culture have become aware of the 
inadequacy and inaccuracy of thought systems that have excluded women 
thinkers. Many women and men have already begun the process of modify- 
ing roles to fit the newly emerging systems of belief about social reality. 

For Women’s Studies scholars, these changes mark the first phases of 
broader societal change and the beginnings of paradigm shift. As facts 
proved to be stranger than fiction, the belief systems that underpin and 
legitimize androcentric reality have become more and more apparent. Over 
time, as biases in each discipline began to interact with those of another, and 
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another, and still another, an awareness of the sheer magnitude of the 
intellectual task was overwhelming. By 1972, while a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, I presented a paper that called for the 
perspective of the sociology of knowledge. From this approach, one syste- 
matically searches out the social perspectives of the thinkers, explicating 
their assumptions that beliefs that intrude into the thought systems that they 
develop. Almost a decade later, it is now amply clear that the analysis of role 
change, variation, and stress is only the initial conceptualization and that the 
deeper goal is to understand and change the belief systems that legitimize the 
traditional views of women’s roles. In this way, the ultimate meaning of 
paradigm shift can be explicated—made clearly visible—so that women can 
get a clearer and cleaner vision of the meaning of role changes in their lives. 

Let me present two examples of explicit role changes and contrast these 
with implicit belief systems. First, a brief look at the social ordering of 
power. Women have pressured political systems to respond to women’s 
needs, to include more female employees, to promote women to positions of 
authority, to include more female delegates, and to field more women 
candidates. All of these actions involve role change and increase the likeli- 
hood of multiple roles. Simultaneously, the implicit belief systems have 
been under severe attack by female political scientists, starting with the male 
assumption that women were “‘political primitives,’’ who were too naive 
about politics and government to be studied. At the first level of analysis, the 
usual overt biases inherent in the perspectives of male thinkers were uncov- 
ered. At the second level of thought the incomplete nature of a discipline that 
excluded women was depicted by reference to the lack of relationship 
between the micro level of power relationships in the family and the macro 
systems of government and political parties. At a deeper level of thinking, 
the negative impact of studying public and excluding private political 
behavior was detailed. And at a still deeper level of analysis, the question of 
a ‘‘normative-free’’ political science was questioned in relation to the heavy 
reliance on so-called ‘‘objectivity’’ and the rejection of subjectivity. Final- 
ly, the ‘‘Nature of Man’’ inherent in ‘‘empirical’’ studies was explicated and 
shown to be self-serving, a relatively unchanging nature of one who is 
subjected to hierarchical authority. Clearly, the problem inherent in this 
implicit, subjective conception is that is does not explain or provide a system 
of human cooperation and solidarity. This is particularly the case when the 
private world of women and the micropolitical structure of the family are 
connected to the usual analyses of the public world of male political systems. 
Quite obviously, as more women enter the public political roles, we must 
decide whether we agree with the implicit view of the ‘‘Nature of Man.’’ So 
far, few female academicians agree with the male conception. Thus, one 
element of paradigm change in relation to belief system and role change is 
apparent and the long-term implications of individual role change are 
obvious. 
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A second example relates to the social and personal meaning of individual 
psychological processes. Let us first approach the role changes and then the 
paradigm shift inherent within these changes. Women have demanded 
facilities and services, such as rape crisis centers and shelters for battered 
women, to deal with their needs. They have insisted on day-care centers with 
trained teachers, on improved counseling and testing procedures, on better 
health care for themselves and their children. Within the field of psychology 
as a profession, women have tried to enforce affirmative action, stop sexist 
language, involve women in the governance of the profession, and provide 
more opportunities for women as therapists and faculty members. All these 
actions involve new or altered roles for both recipients and providers of 
services. 

Simultaneously, implicit belief systems that underpin stereotyped female 
roles have been subjected to tough critical analysis by female psychologists, 
who started their work with a critique of the stereotyped assumptions that 
women were innately weaker physically, emotionally, and intellectually. At 
the first level of analysis, the large proportion of studies on men was 
uncovered and shown to have been improperly extended to women; some- 
time, as in the conception of achievement motivation, an accepted theory of 
human behavior was found to apply primarily to men and not to women. At 
this early stage, biases in test construction, results, and interpretations soon 
raised questions about the legitimacy of the traits presumed to be measured. 
This gave way to another, deeper, level of analysis in which the area of trait 
psychology was considered as a case of the static conception of the human 
being. This led to still another level of analysis, which was concerned with 
so-called ‘‘dynamic’’ theories of personality, such as Freudian psy- 
choanalytic theory, which we found to be so riddled with sexist biases that 
the concepts were not only incorrect, but damaging to women. The next 
level of analysis was reached when the structure of scientific inquiry itself 
was, as in the case of political science, shown to be improperly con- 
ceptualized as ‘‘objective.’’ Thus, the paradigm of human reality is subject 
to question by women in psychology. The need for ‘‘scientific’’ status has 
led to linear, static conceptions of ‘‘average persons’’ and average de- 
viations from the *‘average person.’’ Experimental results were found to be 
far removed from the situations in which real human beings live out their real 
lives, thus fostering stereotypic definitions of such qualities as male inde- 
pendence and female dependency that have little relevance to women’s 
actual lives and yet are used to define women’s reality. Finally, it became 
clear that the construction of the female by psychology must be replaced by 
the reconstruction of psychology by women. 

Note the parallels between political science and psychology. We start 
with the obvious, overt biases that support the androcentric world view. We 
explode the myths and these new ideas move into the general culture where 
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women begin to change roles. We then see the deeper implications of the 
destruction of stereotypes and move to a deeper level of analysis. These 
analyses are then disseminated and role changes take on even greater 
significance. This process of ever-deepening analysis is paralleled in all the 
disciplines over the last two decades. And in every discipline, we are finding 
that the notions of the nature of reality underpinning the research are 
insufficient for the purposes of dealing with women’s lives. It is this process 
of critical analysis that leads inexorably to paradigm change. Women try to 
modify, then to substitute better ideas, only to find that they must create a 
new conception of reality if they are to change basic assumptions, such as 
‘**The Political Man,’’ or the idea of the human being as a ‘‘Chain of 
Stimulus-Response Bonds,’’ or as a “‘Cess-Pool of Repressed Libidinal 
Needs.’’ If one moves through the discplines and repeatedly finds an 
inadequacy in the underlying conception of reality, one sooner or later learns 
that she is involved in paradigm change, the definition of a new reality. 

Quite obviously, as more women enter the professions, as more extend 
new services to women, as more women avail themselves of help, the role 
redefinitions, expansions, and stresses will continue. What women who 
give or seek help must decide is whether the assumptions underpinning the 
science of psychology, as applied to them, are acceptable. At this point, 
many Women’s Studies scholars are resoundingly saying no. A new model 
of human life is needed upon which we can base the role changes we are 
experiencing and through which we can understand the meaning of these 
changes. 

When any new paradigm is developing, the disjunction between the old 
and new realities becomes sharpened. When we focus on belief systems in 
transition, it becomes obvious that women exist in several subcultures, each 
with its own world view or system of explaining the nature of things and 
persons. Thus, managing multiple roles is more than a question of who, for 
example, does the dishes, who works outside the home, how the family 
adapts to dual-career parents. Managing multiple roles often involves living 
in several variants of social reality, sometimes with widely differing world 
views, which are related to the level of consciousness of the emergence of 
the new paradigm. On one end of the continuum, women can be found in 
what I have termed the Contingent Culture,' where life is defined by 
reference to a male-dominated culture, in which people struggle to maintain 
an outmoded world view and reject the shifting paradigm, holding tradition- 
al and sometimes mythological views of social reality with only superficial 
changes. Women may be in Transitional Culture, in which the world view is 
marked by a heightened awareness of discrepancies between ideologies and 
an understanding of the emerging reality. Or women may be found in the 
Non-Contingent Culture, clearly aware that a new world view is being 
constructed, but still caught within the confines of male-controlled in- 
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stitutional life. During the early years of the re-emergence of feminism, the 
woman whose ‘‘consciousness was raised’’ could be clearly identified as 
different from a transitional and from a traditional woman. Although lines 
are blurred, it still is not unusual to find at home, at parties, at work, women 
with very different world views flowing out of distinctive cultures. Under 
these circumstances, women are required to be multi-cultural, constantly 
adjusting to role expectations based on different and often incompatible 
belief systems. Thus, a woman may live with a transitional man, work with a 
traditional boss, and deal in both situations with women or girls who range 
from contingent to non-contingent in female cultural world views. Thus, as 
women change roles, they are not simply changing expectations of behavior, 
but instead creating and dealing with different world views. This is why role 
change is so difficult. It is not because we add more functions, but because, 
as we change roles, we also deal with multiple world views. 

Compounding women’s efforts to manage multiple roles is the consistent 
patriarchal bias that views women’s own culture as non-existent or that 
denies the validity of new belief systems arising out of the movement of 
women to change their own lives. Role strain can thus be seen as a problem 
of existential inauthenticity, emerging from conflicting world views in 
multiple subcultures. In 1970, one woman and her husband came to me to 
talk with me about their problems. At that time. they could both be described 
as being in transitional culture. The woman stated the problem of role shift 
succinctly: ‘“When I’m consistent and congruent with myself I’m seen as 
inauthentic by others. When I’m inconsistent and incongruent with myself, 
I’m seen as authentic by others.’’ The existential dilemma of this woman is 
far more than role strain, far more than a problem of multiple role manage- 
ment. It is the essence of human existence, caught in the historical moment 
of paradigm shift to a new reality. Change itself is the issue. How we react to 
the change defines the world view. The nature of human freedom is the 
central problem to be resolved in an explication of being itself. 

For women in multiple roles, the balancing act is seen as a simple matter 
of changing functions. The meaning of the juggling act itself remains outside 
awareness. Yet the degree to which the act itself is perceived relates to 
consciousness of the female plight. Imagine one group of five women. The 
interaction with others may involve some persons with a low level of female 
consciousness of a new world view, who espouse traditional female roles. In 
its extreme form, it can be termed the *‘Cherish My Chains Syndrome.”’ Ina 
second woman, there may be a second level of unacknowledged conscious- 
ness, in which the woman uses the efforts of past feminists to espouse the 
cause of a traditional world view. In its purest form, it is the ‘‘Unacknowl- 
edged Debt Syndrome,”’ in which, for example, a woman speaks in public in 
favor of a traditional world view, without acknowledging that she would 
never have been allowed higher education or the right to travel unescorted or 
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to speak in public without the efforts of previous women who worked to 
secure her rights that are then used to deny further change for women. 

One can interact in the same group, at the same time, with a third woman 
whose world view can be characterized as “‘partially knowing.’’ This 
woman, who is in Transitional Culture, knows there are social wrongs, but 
cannot bring herself to identify with women. This is the ‘‘I’m Not a 
Feminist, But . . . Syndrome.’’ A fourth woman knows change is occurring 
and is clearly part of it, but sees it as a simple realignment and adjustment of 
roles: ‘*The Superficial Role Reversal Syndrome.’’ This woman is clearly in 
the process of change, but does not see that she and other women are 
changing the nature of human reality. Finally, a fifth woman is consciously 
aware that a new reality is being born, involving both roles and belief 
systems. She feels herself caught between Transitional and Non-Contingent 
Cultures; for expediency she acts transitional; for authenticity she believes in 
non-contingent culture. In institutions, she is usually still subject to male 
control. The ‘‘Change of Paradigm Syndrome’’ often involves a person 
exhilarated but frustrated with the slow progress of change. 

The complexity of change is related to belief systems; the manner in 
which we deal with those belief systems is related to our consciousness; and 
consciousness of change, itself, is related to how and in what ways our roles 
change. We live and work with other women and it is extremely important 
that we understand that we canot expect all women to develop the same 
world view as we change roles. 

Added to the complexity of women’s culture, with emerging and chang- 
ing phases, and to the different personal conceptions of change itself are the 
multiple areas of women’s concern as these interact with varying levels of 
consciousness of women’s plight and of paradigm change. Thus, one can 
find a woman with a single issue, such as birth control or abortion, who does 
not seem to alter her overall position about herself in other areas at all. Orone 
can find another woman with a single issue, such as career renewal after 
children are in school, who maintains the inconsistent stand that she is first 
and foremost a wife and mother, but who continues to try to complete a 
difficult graduate degree without altering family interactions. In these situa- 
tions, the world views are altered, but the alterations are structured around 
single issues that may be deait with in a manner that does not allow for 
system-wide change. ‘‘If you change one element in a system, all others 
must change,’’ a maxim of systems theory may not be understood in this 
world view. Thus, for the single-issue woman who does not understand that 
changing one role behavior affects the whole system it is extremely difficult 
to perceive the meaning of the role changes they enact. Often change in the 
system, such as different housekeeping standards, does occur, but remains 
unacknowledged. 
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The complexity of world view may vary from single issues to the whole of 
life. For some women, every aspect of their lives is under scrutiny, and in 
every aspect they are changing their roles. These women, in contrast to 
single-issue women, have a difficult problem once they see the meaning of 
their changes. Men, too, can vary in all the ways specified above, but are less 
likely than women to have achieved acceptance of non-contingent female 
culture. In fact, one of the hardest problems in managing multiple roles is 
adaptation to male culture by women from variant strains of female culture. 
A woman may accept, or act as though she accepts, or be forced to act as 
though she accepts the reality of predominant control of cultural institutions 
by men. She may enact, with or without full awareness, *‘Obedient Female 
Drone’’ or, depending on status, ‘“The Queen Bee.’’ Here the woman takes 
on female roles as adjunctive to the male world. 

To summarize, women are in women’s culture—contingent, transitional, 
or non-contingent. We have our own levels of consciousness about single or 
multiple issues. These we bring with us to a meeting with male culture in the 
male-controlled institutions of our society. One may then act authentically 
or inauthentically depending on the conditions of life for women in the 
patriarchy. 

A woman may partially adapt to male-dominated institutions, understand- 
ing the female subordinate status, but never accepting it. This woman may 
enact a wide variety of roles from ‘‘False Coquette’ to “‘I’m One of the 
Boys, But . . .”” A woman may adapt to male culture in a minimal manner, 
playing out “‘Grim Determination to Survive /n the System,”’ or she may 
refuse to adapt or to accept subordinate status, enacting, ‘‘Equally Grim 
Determination to Survive Outside the System.’”’ 

It is important that all these women know that in periods of rapid cultural 
change, the role models change, as Margaret Mead reported, from grand- 
parental to parental to peers.“ According to Mead, if one is in a slowly 
moving culture, the grandparental generation provides role models; in a 
moderately changing culture, the parental generation acts as model; in a 
rapidly moving culture, the peer generation is more likely to provide a 
model. Mead reasons that the older generation in rapid culture change have 
simply not experienced what the young people face. For example, elders 
born before the Atomic bomb did not grow up under the threat of total 
annihilation. 

Obviously, women caught in sex role changes have to know who their 
models are. Are women modeling themselves after a woman in the con- 
tingent culture of previous generations, a woman who accepts or adapts to 
traditional male culture by saying, ‘‘I’ll be a Female Drone or a Queen 
Bee’’?—or the peer generation, a woman who works outside male cultural 
institutions, who refuses subordinate roles, and who sees change in the 
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meaning of reality? Again, Mead’s ideas on cultural transmission suggest a 
high probablity of modeling oneself on one’s own generation. However, for 
women the choice of role models is even more difficult than Mead suggests. 
The grandparental role models for women may have retained, depending on 
age, the joyous determination of the earlier women’s movement, while 
parental models may be a product of the 1950s, one of the most unliberated 
phases of women’s history in America. Thus, managing multiple roles is 
made even more complex by age differentials and associates that have 
different kinds of cultural experience and, thus, different world views. 

Despite the multiple problems in role change and role models, it is 
comforting for all women to know that their actions contribute to the larger 
scheme of things—a universal progression of morality away from geocen- 
tric, species-centric, ethnocentric, and androcentric world views toward a 
new social reality. In this new reality power is not based on “‘muscle as a 
measure of morality,’’ or on the capacity of male culture to enforce its will 
by force of arms. Indeed, equality for women requires that equity be based 
on other standards of conduct. The trials and tribulations of undergoing 
changes in the meaning of life can be better withstood and understood by the 
woman who knows that her own role changes are contributing to a world- 
wide phenomenon, a social revolution that, in turn, will contribute to the 
well-being of future generations. Role strain can then be seen, not as a 
superficial readjustment of behaviors, but as a problem in existential in- 
authenticity, arising from conflicting world views in multiple subcultures. 
Viewed from this deeper perspective, women can bring a more fundamental 
understanding to their efforts to cope with multiple roles. 

The message is simple, but startling in its implications. As each woman 
changes the roles she enacts, she also changes the nature of reality and 
engages in a profound social revolution, a paradigm change of what it means 
to be human. There is deep hope in the hearts of many women that our work 
together brings some measure of shared thoughtfulness and a deeper antici- 
pation and expectation of fundamental change for all women and for the 
human species. For Women’s Studies scholars, the conception of the nature 
of reality itself is at stake. Unless we are clear about the changing paradigm, 
our work will remain corrective, not resurrective or insurrective. A new 
birth of a new reality is in process, and it is Women’s Studies scholars, not 
female academics, who will first hear the cry of new life. 
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Feminist education is concerned with the content of what is taught and the 
process by which it is taught. Both aspects of such education, by definition, 
embody feminist tenets. In the realm of content, feminist education provides 
a critical perspective from which to analyze standard disciplinary or interdis- 
ciplinary work and provides feminist theoretical frameworks and research 
methodologies for developing a transformed scholarship. In the area of 
process—pedagogy—feminist education applies feminist principles and 
values to the methodology of teaching that material. 

Through feminist pedagogy, educators hope that students will both 
appreciate the rationale of and gain the competencies for learning, interact- 
ing, and working in a feminist manner. Via such a pedagogy, students learn 
feminist processes that can be useful throughout their lives. To experience 
an alternative mode of learning, working, and relating is significantly 
different from thinking about it. By participating in a feminist process, 
students can examine and learn from their feelings and experiences. Further- 
more, they know, precisely because they have experienced it, that normative 
values, policies, and patterns of relationships can be different. As they gain 
validation for speaking *‘in a different voice,’’ their experience confirms an 
alternative to dominant codes of social analysis and interaction. 

One of the several essential tenets of feminism having implications for 
feminist education is cooperation.' Feminism posits that people can work 
and live cooperatively in equalitarian structures and relationships where 
power is shared. The prevailing competitive relationships and institutions 
reflect the patriarchal power relationships and values of a capitalist society. 
Feminism not only poses a vision of liberating interdependence, but holds 
that that vision will be realized through a collective effort. 

Women’s Studies scholars in various fields question the competitive bias 
in standard research and writing. They are examining ways in which 
cooperation has been devalued or ignored and have begun to focus on 
cooperative possibilities for social interaction, institutional structures, and 
power relationships. 
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While the findings of such research have implications for feminist schol- 
arship, the potential for applying cooperative structures to feminist pedago- 
gy is not well developed. To many educators, cooperation merely means 
fuller communication between teachers and students. The ramifications of 
the work of Paulo Freire have had very positive effects in reaffirming the 
educational and political importance of dialogue between students and 
educators and of equalizing power relationships among them.” Neverthe- 
less, the basic definition of cooperation—a joint undertaking for mutual 
benefit—has seldom been applied to pedagogy so as to make students 
collectively responsible for one another’s learning. 

As with any aspect of feminist education, it is one thing for students to 
know about cooperation, and another for them to experience it. A coopera- 
tive, feminist style of learning enables students to deal with the ups and 
downs of learning and interacting collectively in the supportive climate of a 
classroom. They develop personal and interpersonal insights and skills that 
serve both them as individuals and the broader feminist movement, some- 
times hindered by disfunctional, interpersonal dynamics that impede com- 
mon goals. 

This paper addresses the agenda of making cooperative learning a vital 
component of feminist pedagogy. An explanation of cooperatively struc- 
tured learning is followed by descriptions of learning formats for implement- 
ing cooperative approaches and of evaluation methods. Concrete examples 
from Women’s Studies classroom practice are included in those de- 
scriptions. Finally educational and political issues that cooperatively struc- 
tured learning raises for feminist education are explored. 


Cooperatively Structured Learning 


Feminist educators build cooperation into the classroom by utilizing 
instructional methods in which students are accountable for their own and 
others’ learning. Students work in small heterogeneous groups toward a 
common goal. A student obtains her goal if, and only if, others with whom 
she is linked obtain theirs.* In other words, students sink or swim together. 
Learning is structured so that individual competitiveness is not helpful to a 
student’s success; cooperation, however, is. 

The term ‘‘goal structure’’ indicates the type of interdependence that 
exists among students. Cooperative goal structures are often contrasted to 
competitive or individualistic ones. In a competitive goal structure, students 
perceive they can obtain their goal if other students with whom they are 
linked fail to obtain theirs. For example, if one student in a course with a 
traditional grading system gets the 100 or A on an exam, other students will 
have failed to obtain that goal. A competitive goal structure is even more 
pronounced when colleges demand (as more are beginning to do) that 
‘*standards”’ be maintained by gradings on a bell curve.* 
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An individualistic goal structure exists when achievement of a goal by one 
student is unrelated to achievement by others. Usually there is no student 
interaction since students seek the outcome that is best for themselves, 
regardless of other students’ efforts. A paper on a self-selected topic that a 
student researches independently exemplifies this mode. 

In a cooperative goal structure, students help each other learn and rely on 
each other for knowledge and support in the process of working toward a 
common goal. What makes cooperative learning different from *‘working 
together in groups,’’ something done frequently in Women’s Studies 
classes, is that cooperative learning is structured in such a way that students 
are accountable to each other. In typical student work groups, sometimes 
certain students automatically take a leadership role, while others participate 
less, or work isn’t completed equitably. In cooperative groups, however, if 
one student doesn’t do her part, the whole group suffers. A student learns to 
care not only about her progress but about others’ progress as well. A 
feminist educator’s use of cooperative learning formats and evaluation 
methods provides the vehicle for such positive student interaction. 

The results of research on the effectiveness of cooperative learning are 
very positive. Cooperative goal structures are superior to competitive or 
individualistic ones in developing understanding of concepts and principles, 
problem-solving ability, creative ability, and divergent thinking. Coopera- 
tive methods are more effective in meeting such affective outcomes as 
development of group process skills; positive self-attitudes; democratic 
values; acceptance and appreciation of cultural, ethnic, and individual 
differences; and reduction of prejudice and bias.° 

One of the first and most significant studies of cooperatively structured 
learning was of college psychology students. Morton Deutsch divided 
students into five-member groups. He told some groups that their grade for 
the course would be based on the quality of their group’s work and that every 
member would be given the same grade. Other groups were told their grades 
would be based on individual contributions in comparison to those of other 
members of the group. Students in the cooperative groups produced higher- 
quality work and felt better about their experience than those in the competi- 
tive groups. Cooperatively grouped students were rated more friendly, 
helpful, and attentive to each other.° Students in cooperative groups took 
into account the contributions of others while making their own comments. 
Members of cooperative groups made attempts to encourage other members 
to contribute.’ 

Because of the consistent cognitive and affective student gains, cooper- 
atively structured learning is being used in numerous elementary, secon- 
dary, and college classrooms across the country. Unfortunately, the method- 
ology is typcially employed to teach the traditional curriculum which often 
contains sexist content. Feminist educators at all levels not only use this 
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effective pedagogical approach to generate academic excellence, but inte- 
grate it with subject matter which is gender-balanced. As much as a peda- 
gogical strategy, cooperative learning is to them a process and value central 
to feminist education. Through cooperative learning, students are chal- 
lenged to care not only about their own academic progress, but about that of 
others as well. 

Feminist educators utilize cooperatively structured learning to stimulate 
students’ academic development in a variety of ways. Students better com- 
prehend and retain the subject matter of the course. They solve problems 
more effectively and produce cooperative work that is often more creative 
and of higher quality than would have been possibile individually. Students 
also gain effective knowledge about their feelings, interpersonal skills, and 
values. Optimally, students will develop 1) support for their learning from 
others; 2) responsibility to a group; 3) skills to resolve inevitable conflicts 
that arise when working interdependently; and 4) feelings of warmth and 
camaraderie for group members. Such is the potential of cooperation for 
Women’s Studies classroom. 


Classroom Practice: Learning Formats 


A variety of learning formats and evaluation options are available for 
cooperatively structured learning ina Women’s Studies classroom.* In most 
courses, cooperative learning is one of several approaches used, and stu- 
dents are evaluated both on individual work and on cooperative assign- 
ments. 

A simple format to introduce cooperative learning is peer support, either 
for partners or small groups. As partners, students work together to accom- 
plish a joint task or give each other feedback on individual work. For 
example, students I taught developed a cooperative project for a course, 
**Issues of Racism and Sexism in the Helping Professions.’’ Together they 
outlined a story for a multi-cultural, sex-fair children’s book. One student 
then wrote the story and the other illustrated the book. Partners can also 
provide each other feedback on individual work—outlines, arguments for 
papers in progress, or rough drafts. Their final papers are evaluated as a 
partnership. Support groups are somewhat larger. Three to five students 
study course material together and review discussion questions as a group. 
Each person is responsible for making sure that all group members have an 
accurate understanding of that subject matter. Students realize that they are 
accountable for the material as a group. 

In the group task format, students work cooperatively to create a project 
or complete an assignment by pooling their knowledge and skills. This 
method is especially applicable to reading that is assigned for a particular 
class session. For example, the first section of my interdisciplinary 
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Women’s Studies course, ‘Women and Work,’’ deals with the history of 
working women in the United States. For one class session, students read 
selections from America’s Working Women by Linda Gordon, Susan Rever- 
by, and Roxanne Baxandall and Black Women in White America by Gerda 
Lerner that focus on the situation of working women at the beginning of this 
century. Divided into heterogeneous groups, they are given this assignment: 
Describe a black woman working in Virginia and a white woman working in 
New York City around the turn of the century. Depict a hypothetical woman 
who would be both typical and historically realistic. Be creative. In your 
description of each woman answer the following questions. What is her 
name? What types of work does she do? What are her biggest problems? 
How is she struggling for better conditions? Who would she see as leaders, 
or courageous women? What organizations, if any, could she look to for 
support? Because the assignment demands the integration of imagination 
and historical information, group members use one another’s talents and 
perspectives well. After all groups have developed portraits of the two 
women, the class comes together, to share descriptions and draw generaliza- 
tions. 

Another example of this group task format is assigned late in the course in 
the section that focuses on creating change for working women. After 
reading about principles and practices of alternative structures for work and 
models of feminist workplaces, student groups design a feminist workplace. 
Each group chooses a workplace—these have ranged from childcare cen- 
ters, to restaurants, to computer businesses—and cooperatively determines 
the policies, practices, and structures that would make it a feminist work- 
place. After students come together as a class and share their workplace 
designs, generalizations are drawn. Students are evaluated as a group. 

To be assured that all students participate actively in a discussion, paper, 
or project, an instructor can utilize the jigsaw format. The instructor sets up 
the assignment in such a way that the information or input from each group 
member is essential for the group to meet its goal. The jigsaw format 
necessitates that less active students become involved and that contributions 
of typically dominant students are equal to those of others. 

One way to use the jigsaw format is to assign each group member one part 
of a course reading. Some materials are more adaptable to such a division of 
labor than others. For example, a book that is broken down into segments 
that can be understood separately is appropriate. Each student is responsible 
for summarizing the key points of her section to the entire group. All group 
members thereby learn key concepts of the entire reading. An assignment 
that demands knowledge of the total reading is given to the group and 
members are evaluated accordingly. This gives significant responsibility to 
each group member, for if someone fails to complete the reading or to 
identify main ideas and summarize them well, other group members are 
disadvantaged. 
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An assignment from my ‘*Women and Work’’ course provides an ex- 
ample of the jigsaw format. Students are assigned to five groups and one of 
the five students in each group reads about two of the women described in 
Nancy Seifer’s Nobody Speaks for Me: Self Portraits of Working Class 
Women. In this way all ten working-class community leaders highlighted in 
Seifer’s book are covered. As they read, students focus on such study 
questions as |) how do the women you read about define their work? 2) how 
did their working-class background affect their perspectives on work and 
their opportunities for meaningful work? 3) what motivated them to take a 
leadership role in their community or organize for improved working con- 
ditions? 4) what was their relationship with middle-class women in those 
efforts? 5) how could middle-class women have been more supportive of 
their efforts? In the group, each student shares information about the two 
women she read about, and based on input about all ten women, group 
members formulate responses to the study questions. In addition to all 
groups sharing their generalizations in class, each group’s analysis is evalu- 
ated and credit given to individual group members accordingly. 

The research project format often uses the group project or jigsaw as a 
base, but involves substantially more research and results in a more com- 
prehensive outcome. For example, if students decide to write a research 
paper, develop a slide show, or design a booklet on sexual harassment, that 
topic can be divided into areas like historical perspective, feminist analysis 
of the issue, institutional examples, individual strategies for change, and 
collective strategies for change. Students divide areas for research and 
subsequently compile information into a final group project. The sharing of 
ideas and resources and the collaborative work needed to organize the 
material into a coherent whole adds to the knowledge gained from individual 
research. 

Typically in an interdisciplinary senior seminar in Women’s Studies, 
students engage in individual research. Such courses have the potential for 
being structured cooperatively should students be interested in completing a 
common research project. For example, a proposed project for the “‘Senior 
Seminar in Women’s Studies’’ was to research women’s magazines for their 
treatment of feminist issues. Each student would analyze twelve months of 
one magazine geared toward women of a particular race and/or class. Each 
student would draw generalizations about the potential effect of that maga- 
zine on readers’ views of feminism. All would then come together as a 
seminar to draw generalizations about the particular messages conveyed to 
women of different races and classes through magazines. A very exciting 
and substantial research project can emerge from such a collaborative effort. 
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Classroom Practice: Evaluation Options 


What guarantees student responsibility for each other’s learning is the 
method of evaluation. Implicit in different evaluation options are varying 
degrees of accountability for one’s peers. 

The first type of evaluation option, group outcome/group grade, simply 
gives each member of the group the grade received for the group assignment. 
Theoretically, since all students have pooled their ideas and given support to 
others, each person’s grade reflects this collective effort. For example, for 
the assignment in which groups depict a black and white woman at the turn of 
the century, a group’s report to the class would receive a + or — based on 
the historical accuracy and creativity of the descriptions. In a comprehensive 
paper or project on sexual harassment, the group would most appropriately 
receive a letter grade. The drawback of this evaluation option, if certain 
preventative steps aren’t taken, is that some students may spend more time 
or do higher quality work than others. This effect can be mitigated by using 
the jigsaw format. Because each group member has a needed section of a 
paper or project to complete and knows that her effort will affect others’ 
grades, she is likely to take this academic responsibility seriously. Also, if 
peer support is built in by having students read and critique one anothers’ 
work, it becomes difficult to shirk responsibility. 

To further build in peer accountability when using this evaluation option, 
the instructor can encourage students to give verbal feedback regarding 
members’ contributions to the group’s effort. For example, during small 
group discussions, the instructor requests working groups to stop for a few 
minutes. She asks each group member to point out a positive contribution of 
each other member to the group task and also to mention something each has 
or hasn’t done, if anything, to hinder it. Once group members have given 
this feedback and discussed it briefly, they move on with the substantive 
discussion. In addition to being an opportunity for all students to think about 
the quality of their own and others’ contributions, this brief procedure also 
allows students to share resentments, should they exist, about another’s 
limited effort. Reasons for the limited effort can be shared, and the issues 
discussed and potentially resolved. 

A second evaluation option is contract grading. The instructor spells out 
the work requirements and quality criteria for an A, B, or C. Group members 
decide which grade to contract for and complete the appropriate assign- 
ments. Students automatically receive that grade if the work is complete and 
meets quality standards. 

Either the group as a whole can contract for a grade or individual students 
within a group can contract for different grades. For example, in the senior 
seminar project cited above, the instructor would determine the sections— 
fiction, feature, articles, advertisements—in each magazine that would be 
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analyzed for an A, B, or C. The criteria for analysis would be delineated. 
The group or each student would contract for a grade and complete the 
appropriate reading and analysis. 

Alternatively, each student could individually contract for a grade. This 
contract might be based on the amount of work and its level of difficulty. The 
magazines that were most difficult to research or those that contained the 
most complex stories could be listed in the A contract, and so on. Thus 
students could contract for different grades, while still being part of a 
cooperative group producing a single, unified research project. 

The third option for evaluation, individual accountability for the group 
result, builds in strong incentives for responsibility not only for one’s own 
learning, but for others’ as well. This evaluation option can be oral or 
written. Oral forms are particularly applicable for in-class group assign- 
ments. When an assignment is given, the instructor indicates that group 
members must formulate an answer to the questions posed and that each 
group member must be able to articulate it. For example, after groups have 
created a feminist workplace, one student is called upon at random to 
describe the workplace, delineating the policies and practices that make it 
feminist. Each group member is evaluated according to the quality of the one 
response. Any type of evaluation could be used; pass/fail, +/—, or a letter 
grade. 

Written forms of this evaluation option are especially applicable to assur- 
ing competence in course content. Students submit written responses to 
questions about the material that they have reviewed together and the grade 
for each person directly affects the other members’ grades. For example, 
when partners read and critique each other’s work above, each student’s 
grade is the average of their individual grades. Or at the end of the small 
group’s discussions on women, work, and class, each student is to write one 
generalization about the relationship between a woman’s class background 
and her options for meaningful work. She should support her argument with 
an example of a woman in the Seifer book, other than one she read about. 
Responses are evaluated and each group member receives the average of the 
individual grades. 

While this evaluation option provides incentive for students to work with 
others so that all understand the material, it puts significant pressure on 
individuals. In some cases, this is constructive; in others it may not be. If 
because of academic deficiency a student has significant difficulty with the 
subject matter, this extra burden of group accountability may block learning. 
In cases where an instructor wants to create a very relaxed classroom 
atmosphere, this evaluation option may not be appropriate. When this option 
is used, it is most important to stress that if an individual group member’s 
work negatively affects the group, it is the group’s responsibility because the 
group did not successfully meet its collective aim of ensuring that all 
members understand the material. 
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A feminist educator’s choice of learning format and method of evaluation 
depends upon the goals for the course and on student ability and motivation 
levels. For example, if students are very responsible about completing 
assigned reading, an instructor might opt for group projects evaluated as a 
group. Those students would need little incentive to support other members’ 
learning. In a class where students had not yet become responsible for their 
own—let along others’—learning, a more structured format and evaluation 
process might be more effective. Many assignments could be structured into 
a jigsaw format and an average of grades on short reaction papers used for 
evaluation. It is to be hoped that such a class would move through new 
formats and evaluation options given each student’s increased responsibility 
for self and others through the semester. Concurrently one would hope to 
find similar progress as students moved through courses in a Women’s 
Studies major. 


Issues, Questions, and Contradictions of a Cooperative Methodology 


Implementing cooperative learning in the Women’s Studies classroom 
raises academic, philosophical, and political issues. Most practically, peda- 
gogical concerns may face the feminist educator. 

The educator might ask whether the advantages of the relatively struc- 
tured nature of cooperative learning outweigh its disadvantages. Does it 
cramp the flow of ideas that can emerge in a more open-ended classroom 
discussion? To the extent that all students read thoughtfully, participate in 
classroom discussion, and maintain a directed discussion, this approach may 
be overly focused. To the degree, however, that some students need added 
incentive to read thoroughly, to engage in dialogue about their ideas, and to 
remain focused during the class time available, cooperative methods prove 
advantageous. While the structure of cooperative activities necessitates 
careful and more thoughtful preparation by the instructor than some other 
teaching approaches, the outcome is students who are more engaged and 
thoughtfully critical. The context for this creative thinking is as much the 
small group as the whole class. 

To the extent that the accountability built into cooperative learning for- 
mats and evaluation options puts pressure on students for understanding the 
subject matter, might some students feel less free to share their personal 
feelings? The degree to which it is the goal of an instructor to create a very 
nonthreatening classroom atmosphere where students will share personal 
experiences might be the extent to which she avoids use of learning formats 
and evaluation options with high degrees of accountability. She may, 
instead, use the group task format, which is most conducive to interpersonal 
openness. With its emphasis on caring for one another and one another’s 
academic progress, this cooperative learning format encourages trust. As 
students come to provide academic and personal support to each other, not 
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because it will help their grades but because they want to help others 
succeed, they will have built the groundwork for genuine interpersonal 
sharing. 

Might not some students become frustrated with what they perceive as a 
lack of responsibility, motivation, or academic skills of others? Couldn’t 
such frustration lead to resentment, anger, and a decline in students’ per- 
ceptions of the potential of cooperative endeavors? Indeed, this can happen 
even though the engaging subject matter and supportive atmosphere in 
Women’s Studies classes encourages high levels of student motivation. If, 
however, the feminist educator provides ways for students to share feelings, 
give and receive feedback, and confront problems in constructive ways, 
students can not only learn to work through these immediate problems, but 
also learn that cooperative endeavors, like any relationship, take intentional- 
ity and conscious effort to thrive. '° Such understandings and skills will stand 
them in good stead as they engage in collective undertakings throughout 
their lives. 

Perhaps at this point the feminist educator is confronted with long-held 
feelings and assumptions about competition, group dynamics, leadership, 
and individual responsibility. What about students’ competitiveness? Can 
we expect it to disappear? How can everyone share responsibility for each 
other? Doesn’t a group have to have a leader? Can we really expect the group 
to take responsibility for a group member’s learning or failure to learn? 

These are indeed difficult questions, and it is unrealistic to expect that 
cooperative groups will run smoothly at the outset. A feminist educator must 
help students learn to make groups work, just as she helps them learn subject 
matter. Cooperatively structured learning necessitates a feminist educator’s 
examining her own values. Study of the theory of group dynamics reveals 
that groups in which leadership is shared are often more effective in 
accomplishing a task and maintaining constructive working relationships 
than groups with a traditional leader. Our fears about tyranny of leaderless 
groups aren’t borne out when leadership is truly shared and each person is 
given an essential and meaningful role to play. Experience with cooperative 
classroom groups indicates that while sometimes a member is intractable in 
her resistance to help from others, more often an individual’s failure to learn 
can be attributed to insufficient concern from others. When group members 
want their peer to succeed and support her to that end, she usually does. As 
much as it goes against our training in competitive individualism, a person’s 
lack of success can, in many instances, be accurately attributed to in- 
sufficient responsibility by other group members. Such ideas challenge the 
feminist educator to examine her socialization, values, and past experience 
and possibly to consider alternatives to them. 

Women’s Studies instructors might debate the appropriateness of cooper- 
ative learning for an introductory Women’s Studies course, as compared 
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with advanced courses. The student population in an introductory Women’s 
Studies course is often very heterogeneous. Many may be unfamiliar with 
feminism and have little inclination to value cooperation or to care about 
another’s learning. The intellectual and emotional challenges of an in- 
troductory Women’s Studies course are often enough for students without 
the addition of cooperative learning. In some cases, however, cooperatively 
structured groups can be a bridge between those students schooled, and 
those unschooled, in feminism. The necessity of digesting the course materi- 
al in cooperative groups can help ferninist students hear and understand the 
perspectives of more traditional students. At the same time it can encourage 
Women’s Studies students to communicate a feminist analysis to others in a 
caring, meaningful way, directed toward a common goal.'' While the 
decision to use cooperative learning should be carefully considered for an 
introductory Women’s Studies course, certainly students in advanced 
courses would understand its feminist rationale and appreciate the opportu- 
nity to put feminist theory into pedagogical practice. 

To believe intellectually in cooperation is one thing. To make a decision 
to use such an approach is another. A feminist educator might believe in 
cooperation, but ask herself if the classroom is the appropriate place to 
practice it. She might believe that cooperative learning is good for the 
secondary schools, but expect students at the college level to develop 
analytical and conceptual skills and pursue research. This educator might 
worry about individual initiative—wouldn’t the talented student be 
academically disadvantaged? 

Other feminist educators have asked themselves these questions and 
responded as follows. If the Women’s Studies classroom is not the place for 
students to learn cooperation, where do we expect it to happen? Is it not 
hypocritical, or at least ineffective, to teach about feminism but not utilize 
feminist process in teaching?! The research available makes clear that 
analytical skills and higher-order cognitive skills are best developed through 
cooperatively structured learning. As for research, the feminist approaches 
to research that are emerging involve participatory and collaborative 
assumptions and methodologies. '? 

Regarding the concern for the talented student, it is important to consider 
that within Women’s Studies courses students certainly work individually as 
well as cooperatively. However, in articulating ideas and bouncing them off 
others, a student may not only better internalize material, but reach new 
levels of creative thought as well. The intellectual creativity and achieve- 
ment of a talented student can be fostered through cooperative learning. 

Feminist educators hope students will value cooperation and its personal 
and political usefulness. We hope that in a cooperatively structured class- 
room students will want to help each other learn. A contradiction arises, 
however, because initially they participate in cooperative groups by virtue of 
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being class members. Their academic survival depends upon helping each 
other learn. One can ask if the expectation of participation in cooperative 
groups, and the peer pressure imposed by other group members, contradicts 
an ultimate goal for students: that they support others and participate in 
cooperative endeavors out of a self-chosen commitment to feminism. 

The contradiction between imposing some sort of classroom structure and 
desiring self-directed learning is evident to most instructors. One way to deal 
with this is to be clear with students from the outset about the purpose of 
cooperative learning and to solicit their feedback in assessing the method. [If 
any student rejects learning cooperatively, she could choose another course 
or work out an alternative with the instructor.] By examining together the 
strengths and weaknesses of cooperative learning and evaluating ways of 
making it effective in the classroom, teachers and students may make their 
relationship reciprocal. 

Cooperative learning has implications for the nature of the Women’s 
Studies classroom and the teaching skills of the feminist educator. In a 
course employing cooperative learning, students are actively engaged with 
each other and dependent on the instructor as much for a structure for 
learning as for knowledge itself. The exchange of ideas will be as much 
between peers as between instructor and students. Feminist educators will 
want opportunities to develop skills for implementing cooperative learning 
in particular and feminist pedagogy in general. If how students learn be- 
comes a priority in the Women’s Studies classroom, background in feminist 
pedagogy will be important for a well-qualified feminist educator. 

Cooperative learning raises another issue that is both educational and 
political. Will the attention given to the process in cooperatively structured 
learning make Women’s Studies appear ‘‘soft’’? If the academy defines its 
task as fostering intellectual objectivity, reasoned discourse, and ‘‘hard’’ 
research, should not the knowledgeable dispense their knowledge to stu- 
dents? This question can be addressed by looking to the recent research on 
women. Feminist scholarship has challenged the nature of the knowledge 
given credence in the academy. The omission of knowledge about women’s 
experience and absence of a feminist perspective in most scholarship serves 
to maintain the educational and political status quo. So, too, a definition of 
*“*academic’’ as purely intellectual, objective, and quantitative excludes 
experiential learning and qualitative research and relegates subjective 
knowledge, insight, attention to feelings, and the potential for experience- 
based change to secondary status. In a cooperatively structured situation, 
one cannot predict exactly what students will learn because the outcome will 
be a product of their interaction. Sally Miller Gearhart writes that what is 
emotional and unpredictable is uncontrollable and that is what the academy 
most fears.'* Those in power in patriarchal institutions fear subjective 
learning and attention to process because that knowledge and those students 
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cannot necessarily be contained. This challenges an important function of 
higher education—maintenance of social control. The label “‘soft’’ is used 
to defend traditional, patriarchal norms and policies of the academy from the 
challenge feminist education poses to it. To be soft is to be subversive. 

A final concern with cooperative learning, some might argue, is that it 
reinforces what is traditional for women. Women have always depended on 
emotion, process, cooperation, and responsibility to others, to our detri- 
ment. What Women’s Studies students therefore need is development of 
their intellectual, competitive, and organizational potential. They need the 
knowledge and competencies to forge ahead in a competitive society. 
Women must become independent—responsible to and for themselves. 

In her book, Toward a New Psychology of Women, Jean Baker Miller 
persuasively argues that what society defines as women’s weaknesses are in 
fact their strengths. To the extent that women allow values and qualities of 
cooperation to dominate their lives and tie them to dependent roles and 
relations, these ‘“weaknesses’’ maintain their subservience and passivity. 
Yet used with intentionality and choice in a proactive way, such ‘‘weak- 
nesses’’ are women’s strengths. It is through cooperation that women can 
join together to transform both themselves as individuals and their com- 
monly held subordinate social, economic, and political status. Not only is 
such cooperation a prerequisite to individual liberation for all women, but it 
is a value necessary for a free society as well. It has been deemed soft and 
weak by the patriarchy exactly because of its potential power to transform 
competitive, hierarchical institutions into ones that are more just and 
humane. For feminist educators to accept the prevailing ideology of what 
women need to get ahead would only retard our collective movement toward 
personal, educational, and social liberation for all. 


Conclusion 


If our goal as feminist educators is to educate whole persons and nurture 
students who integrate thinking and feeling, analysis and intuition, and 
individual strength and collective power, our teaching must reflect such 
integration. If our goal is to educate all students, and not just the best and the 
brightest, cooperative learning provides a rationale and methodology for 
doing that. If our goal as feminists is to educate toward a transformed society 
that provides decent and meaningful lives for all people, and not just the 
white upper and middle classes and token others, cooperative learning offers 
the understandings, skills, and experiences for more effectively accomplish- 
ing that in both the classroom and the world. If, with Emma Goldman, we 
believe in the crucial importance of linking means and ends, we can use 
cooperative learning to teach reciprocity; to share knowledge, power, and 
skills; and to take responsibility for all. Through such a feminist pedagogy 
we will contribute to the creation of a society that will do the same. 
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Conflicts in expectations between teachers and students can undermine 
the most beautifully planned course, but in the case of the Women’s Studies 
classroom, such conflicts are often important signs of student needs to which 
feminist pedagogy must respond. As feminist teachers, we need to pay 
particular attention to our students’ reactions and to be sensitive to their 
expectations—without, however, abandoning either our goals for the specif- 
ic course and for Women’s Studies or the responsibility for seeing that they 
are accomplished. One potential source of conflict in the feminist classroom 
arises from the power imbalance inherent in the notion of ‘‘classroom,’’ an 
imbalance which may conflict not only with our students’, but with our own 
definitions of ‘‘feminist.’” As Jane Gurko has pointed out, however, “‘no 
amount of tinkering or make-believe changes the reality: teachers have 
power over students. . . . It behooves us to admit and accept our institutional 
power and try to use it as decently as we can.’”! 

As feminist teachers we must confront the manifestations of this inequal- 
ity, must be aware of how different our hopes for a course may be from those 
of our students, and must be willing to rethink our approaches and course 
organization and to question how closely they fit the needs of our students. 
By comparing our experiences as teachers—and as students—we can begin 
to reconcile our roles as teachers with our ideals as feminists, and perhaps 
avoid the trial-and-error method by which many of us have had to proceed. 
This paper attempts to do just that. It describes the first three versions of a 
course in Feminist Theory which I taught at the University of lowa. The first 
two times the course was team-taught, using what we as teachers had come 
to think of as a ‘‘feminist’’ approach, with fairly depressing results. Perhaps 
ironically, the third incarnation, which I taught alone and which was by far 
the most successful, was also in many ways the most traditional pedagogi- 
cally. But it was also the version in which I was most confident in my ability 
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to teach the course, and most clear about both my own role as teacher and the 
roles of my students. 

The course grew out of a reading group of graduate students and faculty 
which we organized primarily because there was no theory course for us to 
take, thinking that some member of the group would eventually be able to 
teach one. After about two years as a group, two of us proposed a team- 
taught interdisciplinary course in feminist theory for upper-level under- 
graduates and graduate students, which was offered for the first time in the 
fall of 1981. There had been a vocal student demand fot it, and although we 
walked into the classroom that first day not really believing that our 20 
registered students would be waiting for us, we found instead close to 40. 
These students and we as teachers brought widely different expectations to 
the classroom, although it took me some time to understand just how 
different. 

Although the two team-taught versions of this course were by no means 
identical, and I taught them with different partners, there were enough 
similarities to allow me to talk about them together. The third time, when I 
taught the course by myself, my experience shed some light on the earlier 
problems. The conflicts we experienced in both team-taught classes raise 
important questions for feminist pedagogy, questions about content, format, 
teaching style, and how to deal with problems in the classroom. Although 
there are potential differences like these in all teaching, I think that the 
specific ones we faced raise the basic issue in feminist pedagogy: that is, 
what is feminist about the feminist classroom? It is apparent to me, at least, 
that many, perhaps most, of the conflicts which arose in these two feminist 
theory classes arose because they were feminist classrooms, in part because 
that is not a place which has been defined as clearly as the traditional 
classroom has. As a result, although as teachers we had a tentative defini- 
tion—we expected, for example, a high level of commitment to the material 
and issues of the course and to the application of feminist principles within 
the classroom—it didn’t necessarily correspond to the wide variety of 
definitions our students brought with them. 

I, at least, wanted the feminist classroom to be a place in which the 
traditional teacher-student hierarchy was to some degree dissolved, in which 
teachers and students alike participated in a learning process, rather than a 
place in which we presented ourselves as experts who would tell our students 
facts about feminist theory which they would dutifully record in their 
notebooks. What I initially failed to realize was that the feminist classroom 
must be, first of all, a place where women’s expertise is recognized, 
respected, and welcomed—and not only the students’ expertise, but the 
teachers’ as well. Some of what I attribute to students is based on specula- 
tion, since one problem we faced was their reluctance to express their 
opinions about the course and the reading material, particularly the second 
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time it was taught. Other conclusions come from the reasons students gave 
for dropping the course or for their lack of response to particular texts and 
from evaluations they wrote at the end of the semester. 

In both team-taught versions of this class, the students were pre- 
dominantly undergraduates, almost all women, and most self-identified as 
feminists, although this identification ranged from marginal interest to a 
life-focus. Their Women’s Studies experiences ran from none to extensive, 
with some students taking the course out of curiosity, while others were 
working on Women’s Studies minors or a Bachelor of General Studies (the 
closest Iowa students can come to a major in Women’s Studies). The second 
time the course was offered, there was also one extremely disruptive male 
student, whose presence clearly inhibited many women in the class. At one 
point, for example, when discussion was lagging, we assigned some read- 
ings on pornography from New French Feminisms, feeling sure that our 
students would have strong reactions. After class one woman came to talk to 
us about why almost no one had spoken in class that day; nearly in tears, she 
said that while she was reading, all she could think of was this man reading 
the same selections, and it made her so angry and uncomfortable that she 
couldn’t even think about what she had read. This suggests one image 
students have: the feminist classroom is (or should be) a safe place, a 
comfortable place for women to learn. Since University regulations pre- 
vented us from removing this man from the classroom, we were left with a 
situation in which one impossible man set the atmosphere for more than 20 
women, and our lack of control was obvious to the class. We felt that the 
feminist classroom was not a place in which even the most difficult student 
should be attacked by his teachers—we wanted the other students, particu- 
larly the women, to confront him directly, but they were unwilling to do so, 
and their course evaluations reflected their disappointment that we had not 
found some way to deal with him. 

Our conflicting expectations surfaced repeatedly during each semester. In 
both team-taught classes (but most painfully the second time) we encoun- 
tered a surprising passivity in meeting the texts as well as a wide range of 
preparation and skills and an equally wide range of attitudes toward doing 
the assigned work. Both times we were shocked, for example, when only 
half of the students turned in their first papers on time. We have come up 
with literally dozens of explanations for problems like this one—the com- 
position of the classees, personal relationships and classroom dynamics, 
book choices and the sequence of readings, team-teaching, the particular 
personalities of the teachers and students—but one of the most significant 
differences seems to be in approach to the subject and the texts. As teachers 
we were strongly committed to an historical approach to our subject, 
beginnning with Mary Wollstonecraft and proceeding through a kind of 
history of feminism, ending with contemporary books and essays. Students 
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seemed, on the other hand, to expect exclusively contemporary readings 
(although the course description made our approach quite clear), and re- 
peatedly complained about having to read ‘‘all this old stuff.’’ In teaching it 
a second time we changed the reading list to include far more contemporary 
selections, but students continued to complain about the historical material. 

The material was also difficult, partly because we felt fairly strongly that 
there were certain works which a feminist theory course ought to include. 
Students seemed to want more accessible readings, and perhaps even to 
assume that feminist theory is by definition easy to read. As graduate 
students committed to academic careers, we tended to be analytical and to 
ask students to be the same; they resisted analysis and seemed to feel that our 
apparently objective attitude divorced feminist theory too much from the 
realities of life. There was also some suggestion that, as academics, we had 
sold out, and a conviction among a few students—who unfortunately never 
raised this issue in class, but only in a paper long after discussion of the book 
in question was past—that certain kinds of theoretical language were in- 
herently oppressive. We were constantly aware of an anti-academic and 
anti-theoretical bias among many students, and a feeling that feminist theory 
shouldn’t be quite so theoretical. We had expected students to respond to the 
readings at an emotional and personal level, but, although they were often 
unwilling or unable to discuss the issues in the objective ways we proposed, 
they weren’t exactly subjective either—too often they seemed to have no 
response at all, or none that they wanted to share with us. (This seems to run 
counter to the experience of many Women’s Studies teachers, including my 
own in literature classes: often the difficulty is to get students to stop 
responding in personal terms.) 

The passivity and unresponsiveness of the students meant that they 
seemed rarely to become really engaged with the texts—even those which 
were not so difficult and ‘‘theoretical.’’ Where we expected the feminist 
classroom to be a place of active discussion, their expectations were 
apparently quite different. Looking back, it is clear that we naively imagined 
we could simply transpose our reading group into the classroom. We knew it 
would be a different experience, but I don’t think we had any idea how 
different a self-generated, twice-a-month meeting of advanced graduate 
students and faculty with no leader is from a class with assigned papers and 
grades that meets three times a week, is made up mostly of undergraduates, 
and has not just one but two teachers. We assumed that no one would take a 
course in feminist theory unless she was interested in the subject and wanted 
to talk about it, but we found instead a desire to be told what a given text 
meant, what was important to remember about it so that appropriate notes 
could be taken. Students wanted to be told before reading what the important 
ideas would be, what to look for, and we were almost never able to generate 
any lively discussion of either the issues involved or the individual writers’ 
treatment of them.” 
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There are some good reasons for this gap between teachers and students— 
some specific to the lowa Women’s Studies Program, some not—and they 
are by no means all to be explained by blaming the students. In many ways 
our program was not ready for a feminist theory course because our offerings 
were disparate and not coherently organized to lead up to a course like this. 
Until the fall of 1983, all Women’s Studies courses were offered through 
traditional departments or programs, and only two—including Feminist 
Theory—had been directly generated by the Women’s Studies Program. 
Because of the Program’s lack of autonomy, there was (and is) no uniformity 
of approach or perspective among the courses or teachers, and although the 
official policy is that the program is non-political—it was originally orga- 
nized in 1973 as distinct from the more openly political Women’s Resource 
and Action Center—there is a great diversity of opinion on this subject. 
Although most Women’s Studies teachers identify themselves as feminists, 
only a few teach from an explicitly feminist perspective, which often means 
that a student who has taken five Women’s Studies courses has encountered 
five completely different definitions of what Women’s Studies means. 

In most cases our students lacked the necessary background in history 
(and women’s history in particular) to deal with feminist issues on the 
theoretical level, and this is in no way their fault—these things were simply 
not available to them. Although we gave background lectures on the histori- 
cal, biographical, and philosophical contexts of the books we read, a brief 
introduction is obviously not enough. I think many students took this course 
because so little else was available—there was almost no other place to get a 
history of feminism, a sustained discussion of the issues central to it, or any 
readings in contemporary feminist theory, and no other interdisciplinary 
course on women with the scope of this one. In some ways, the very 
unpreparedness of the students for this particular course testified to their 
eagerness for one like it. 

This problem may not apply to Women’s Studies programs with a more 
developed curriculum, but others are probably common. Theory, of course, 
is hard, and not something one can just jump into with no preparation. 
Feminist theory is hard, even if the reader is interested in and firmly 
committed to feminism, and one of my teaching partners thinks that the 
definition of American feminism as a social movement leaves even the most 
politically aware relatively unprepared to think of the issues in theoretical 
terms. The average undergraduate at lowa (and, I would guess, at most large 
state universities) takes no courses in which she learns to read theoretical or 
abstract material, and when this lack is compounded by the cultural pressure 
against women’s interest or expertise in theory, it is no surprise that we 
found few undergraduates ready to cope with writers like de Beauvoir in any 
detail. 
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Although the fact that few of our students identified themselves as 
academics or potential academics helps to explain some of the differences 
between our approach and theirs, we also found that, while we saw feminist 
theory as a continuing process of examination, analysis, and exploration, 
our students—particularly the most politically committed—seemed to feel 
that they already understood the issues and had formed their opinions more 
or less permanently. This was one of the most frustrating things: the 
continuing feeling that only a small segment of the class was really learning 
anything, that is, examining and possibly altering their ideas. The most 
receptive seemed to be graduate students (probably better trained in this sort 
of reading and thinking) and—interestingly—those undergraduates with the 
least experience in feminism and Women’s Studies. 

I think there is also a social and political explanation for many of these 
problems, and that is the split many women perceive between the academic 
world and ‘‘real life.’’ Few of our students had had a chance before this to 
take a course in which the issues central to our lives were the focus in the 
classroom—even the Feminist Novel focuses on literature as much as or 
more than on feminist issues—and they have probably been fairly effective- 
ly trained—often with good reason—to believe that what goes on in the 
classroom is not very closely connected to what goes on any place else. 
Ironically, the most politically active students seem to be the ones most 
affected by this apparent split between school and life, exactly because they 
have already begun to explore the questions which Women’s Studies courses 
and Feminist Theory in particular raise. They have other places where they 
can talk about political issues, and probably few, if any, of their teachers 
have fused the academic and the political for them in the way that a course in 
feminist theory must by definition do. (This is especially true in a program 
which officially separates the two.) One of the lessons, then, is that the 
transition from the other-worldly classroom to a feminist classroom in which 
the ‘‘real world’’ is always present cannot be accomplished in a single 
semester. Students need to learn how to be in a feminist classroom as much 
as we need to learn how to create one. 

There is some good news, however, although even this raises further 
questions about feminist teaching. The third incarnation of this course was 
one which I taught alone, as a faculty member, in the spring of 1984, and so 
many variables had been changed since our first attempt that this courses’s 
success probably depended on many factors. Teaching alone was the most 
visible change, and I am willing to entertain the possibility that I do better on 
my own than as part of a team, although it took much of the semester to get 
over missing a sympathetic partner with whom to discuss the material, the 
students, and classroom events. But it is difficult to believe that only the 
change from two teachers to one explains the dramatic increase in student 
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interest and participation, the greater enthusiasm and curiosity shown in this 
third course. Finally—after two fairly discouraging attempts—it was a 
pleasure for me to go to class, and I looked forward to hearing what the class 
members would say about a particular text. This may also be in part a 
function of teaching alone: having no chance to discuss the texts before 
class, | was perhaps more excited about discussing them in class. 

The course content was also altered in some important ways, moving in 
the directions suggested by student responses to the earlier versions. This 
time I added even more contemporary readings, including specific units on 
lesbians and women of color, yet maintaining the historical approach and 
attempting to show students how feminist theory has evolved from Mary 
Wollstonecraft to Adrienne Rich, Marilyn Frye, and Barbara Smith. The 
greater emphasis on contemporary theorists might have made the relevance 
of the issues clearer and would explain greater student interest during the 
second half of the semester, but I heard far fewer complaints even during the 
long weeks of Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stuart Mill, and Simone de 
Beauvoir, suggesting that the changes in the syllabus were not entirely 
responsible for the shift in attitude. 

Two things stand out in my mind as reasons for the greater success of this 
version of the course: increased confidence in my ability to teach the texts, 
and a clear presentation of the course goals from the first day of class. In the 
previous terms, my partners and I had made the first day of class very casual: 
introductions, a brief explanation of how we came to teach the course, 
handing out the syllabus. Although we outlined our goals and the way in 
which we expected the class to proceed, we did so in fairly vague terms, even 
down to the syllabus, which contained dates and titles, but no more. The 
third time around, very anxious about approaching these students on my 
own, I handed out a far more detailed syllabus, with course requirements 
carefully explained and each reading and writing assignment listed in- 
dividually. In addition—afraid that once again they would spend the entire 
semester complaining that they didn’t know what to look for in the texts—I 
prepared a one-page handout of questions to ask of every text. Thus, I 
hoped, students would have some topics—motherhood, sexuality, work, 
political institutions—to look for, a group of issues on which to expect 
opinions from the writers they encountered. Finally, I took a suggestion 
from a member of the audience at the NWSA panel at which I had presented 
my dismal analysis of the first two versions of the course, and began the 
semester’s readings with two essays by Adrienne Rich: ‘“Toward a Woman- 
Centered University’ and *‘Claiming an Education.’’ I focused the discus- 
sion of these essays on the course itself, explaining that I meant them to take 
Rich’s message to heart, and that this was the education I hoped they would 
take seriously enough to claim for themselves. 
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Things went much better, and I am sure that this beginning helped. 
Perhaps even more important, however, is another component: my greater 
confidence in teaching the texts I had chosen. In team-teaching Feminist 
Theory, my partners and I had divided the readings according to our areas of 
expertise, and I had carefully avoided responsibility for de Beauvoir, psy- 
choanalysis, and marxist theory. Although I had been reading these works 
for years, I was uncertain, about presenting the material to students, and 
even more about answering their questions on existentialism, the Oedipus 
complex, or modes of production. This time, of course, there was no way 
out: I toyed for a time with the idea of omitting everything I didn’t feel I 
could explain without notes, and then nervously confronted my sixth reading 
of The Second Sex. | found—to my amazement—that I understood it! Until 
then I hadn’t realized how little confidence I had had in my ability to teach 
this course, but, forced to tackle it on my own, I was surprised to see how 
much I knew. 

In 1981, early in the first course, my teaching partner and I talked about 
how we saw ourselves in the classroom. I said tentatively that—in contrast to 
my other courses—I wanted to be a facilitator for Feminist Theory. She said, 
**No! You’re the teacher!’’ At the time I thought that my desire to see myself 
as facilitating discussions of important ideas—rather than ‘‘teaching,”’ 
whatever that meant—was a pedagogical issue, but three years later I 
realized how much of that desire came from my disbelief that I was the 
teacher, that I actually knew things about a definable body of knowledge that 
I could impart to students. (This was particularly ironic because, when we 
began the course, we faced a lot of jovial comments—usually from men— 
along the lines of *‘I didn’t know feminism had a theory,”’ and I was always 
quite sure that I understood what the content was.) 

Since I had been thinking in some detail about what had gone wrong with 
this course in the past, I began to consider the possible influence of my own 
attitude: is it really important that the teacher should make it clear that she 
does, in fact, know what she’s teaching? My experience makes it fairly 
obvious that the answer is yes. As Susan Friedman writes, 


our concept of the ‘‘non-hierarchical’’ classroom must change. . . . we 
must incorporate in feminist pedagogy in the classroom a recognition of 
the teacher’s knowledge and experience within the parameters of the 
course she is offering. The feminist teacher can be more than a ‘‘facili- 
tator,’’ if she will only grant herself the authority to be so.* 


It strikes me as ironic that the most successful version of this course was in 
many ways the most traditional pedagogically. We did not sit in the *‘femi- 
nist circle’ (although this was not entirely intentional, since I could not get 
the seminar room I had requested). I sat in the front of the room, asked 
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questions, explained difficult concepts and passages, pointed out things to 
look for in the next day’s reading, and graded on class participation. When 
students came to class unprepared, I didn’t express my disappointment in 
their failure to be active feminist readers, but instead outlined the ideas they 
would have learned if they had finished the assignment. In the earlier 
versions of the course we had (unreasonably) expected the students to be our 
equals—in background, interest, ability—and they had responded with the 
demand to be nurtured and even, on occasion, spoon-fed. This time I 
expected them to be students—to know less than I did, and to have less 
training in how to talk about what they knew—and they frequently surprised 
me with their willingness and ability to go further than I expected. As a 
result, I felt kindlier towards them, more willing to allow tangential issues 
occasionally to override the topics I had chosen, more comfortable explain- 
ing some idea for the third time, far less irritated when they missed the point 
or turned in a paper late. The classroom atmosphere was less hostile, and 
there were more jokes—for me, almost always a good sign. 

Obviously, other differences came into play as well. In addition to 
changes in the composition of the class, the characters of the dominant 
students, the time of year, my rank—all probably minor influences—a few 
of the students had taken my Introduction to Women’s Studies the preceding 
semester, a new course I had designed in part as background for Feminist 


Theory. But the most important change, the one which seems really to have 
made a difference in the way the course turned out, was in my attitude. Once 
I believed that I could handle even the most intimidating texts, I understood 
at last what the difference was between me and my students and was able to 
imagine realistically what their expectations would be and to shape mine 
appropriately. To my surprise, my expectations were finally met as well. 


Notes 


Part of this paper was originally presented, in different form, at the 1983 National Women’s 
Studies Association Convention, Columbus, Ohio. I could never have written it without the 
help of Fran Bartkowski, with whom I designed and first taught the Feminist Theory course, 
and Barb Klinger, my second teaching partner, both of whom made the team part of team- 
teaching a happy experience. I also owe thanks to the students in all three versions of the course 
and to the feminist teachers and friends—particularly Florence Babb and JoAnn Castagna— 
with whom I have spent many hours trying to understand what feminist pedagogy is. I am 
grateful to the anonymous reviewers for this issue, who made many helpful suggestions for 
revision. 

1. Jane Gurko, ‘*Sexual Energy in the Classroom,’’ in Margaret Cruikshank, ed., Lesbian 
Studies (Old Westbury, NY: The Feminist Press: 1982), p. 27. 

2. Susan Friedman describes similar problems in reconciling her own expectations with 
those of her students in ‘‘Authority in a Feminist Classroom: A Contradiction in Terms?’ in 
Feminist Pedagogy: Positions and Points of View, Women’s Studies Research Center Working 
Papers Series, 3, Madison, Wisconsin, 1981. 

3. Friedman, p. 8. 
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In the fall of 1982, we offered an Introduction to Women’s Studies course 
as a part of a University of Wisconsin program which operates on-grounds at 
Taycheedah Correctional Institution, the Wisconsin prison for women. The 
course was interdisciplinary in design, using a variety of perspectives, 
including historical, psychological, and literary. Specific topics included 
gender socializtion, sexism in language, bias in social science research, 
women and health, mothers and daughters in poetry, women and violence, 
and images of women in the short story. The class met for three hours, one 
night a week. 

The goal of the Women’s Studies class was to give these students the kind 
of information about and understanding of women that is offered in most 
such introductory courses. Just as Women’s Studies courses often pro- 
foundly affect adult women who are living apparently traditional lives, we 
hoped that this course would present the inmates with a vehicle for discover- 
ing important knowledge about themselves as women and thus provide the 
possibility for building self-confidence and change in their lives. The pro- 
cess, however, turned out to be more difficult, complex, and lengthy than 
we had anticipated. 

Despite the prison setting, we assumed that it would be possible to 
conduct the class in a feminist style: the classroom would be non- 
authoritarian, and the validation and integration of personal experience 
which is typical of many Women’s Studies courses would be an important 
part of the classroom process. We also assumed that the students would 
respond enthusiastically to both the content of the course and the way in 
which it was taught. And we assumed, despite the setting, that students 
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would develop closeness with one another and the teacher because of their 
common experience as women. Indeed, much of the literature about women 
in prison testifies to the close ties with one another formed by incarcerated 
women. We had expected the source material itself to provide insight into, 
as well as new information about, this common experience, which would 
heighten their mutual awareness of the dilemmas they have faced as women. 

From the outset, however, there were indications that our assumptions 
were faulty. First of all, many of the students insisted that the material about 
women assigned in the course had no relevance to them. Secondly, the 
alleged closeness among the women turned out to be a myth. In fact, there 
was enough evidence of hostility between groups and some individuals to 
create tension and frequent disruptions in the classroom. Finally, our 
assumption about conducting a feminist classroom proved ill-conceived; 
rigid authority was not only expected, but desired. The atmosphere in the 
classroom was frequently tense. The students seemed restless, irritable, and, 
at times, even hostile. In response, we began to analyze what was going 
wrong, to question our original assumptions, and to restructure the course. 
What we eventually learned is, we believe, instructive not only for teaching 
in a prison, but for teaching adult women in any university environment. 


il 


Analysis of the difficulties found in the course must begin with an 
examination of the problems of the students as women in a prison environ- 
ment. Inmates at Taycheedah share with many other adult women certain 
educational and personal needs that are usually addressed in Women’s 
Studies classes. Not only are the characteristics of these inmates similar to 
those of other adult women, but their problems are exaggerated man- 
ifestations of such qualities as lack of self-esteem, passivity, and de- 
pendency. While objective data indiate that the majority of the prison 
students have the potential to succeed academically, very few recognize 
their ability or realize how intellectual achievement might affect their lives. 
Most important, they rarely see themselves as women who should—or even 
could—learn to be independent adults with the power to exercise some 
control over their lives. They are generally unused to being constructively 
assertive or acting responsibly. Women prisoners, like many other women, 
have often acted, in essence, as chiidren—dependent on their families and 
their men, however destructive these relationships may have been. 

The prison situation accentuates these characteristics. It not only sanc- 
tions traditionally ‘‘feminine’’ qualities in the inmates, but, in addition, 
encourages them to think of themselves in ‘‘ladylike’’ terms. For example, 
students were allowed to cut classes for only one reason: having their hair 
done in the prison cosmetology program. Clearly, physical appearance was 
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important enough to take precedence over participation in an education 
program. While objections from feminist organizations effected a change in 
this policy, regular hair appointments remain an important part of the 
inmates’ lives. The femininity fostered by the institution is antithetical to the 
feminist classroom. 

In addition, the strongly authoritarian character of the prison has direct 
ramification for inmates’ behavior in the classroom. Students think of the 
teacher as an authority figure who not only knows all the answers, but will 
take charge of criticizing those who respond incorrectly or inappropriately in 
class, thus removing from the students the responsibility of initiating or 
maintaining classroom discussion on substantive points, or of keeping order 
in the class. Accustomed to being treated as children, most inmates were 
puzzled by a professor who did not try to control them and who claimed to 
respect their opinions. 

Given the prison setting, encouraging open discussion on feminist issues 
in a non-authoritarian atmosphere was difficult. A major obstacle was posed 
by the inmates’ problems in their relationships with one another. The 
teacher’s attempts to encourage them to express themselves made them at 
times suspicious, angry, and silent. For example, when students were asked 
what they thought of the ‘‘double bind’’—being black and female—the 
white students were silent, and the black students found, or at least professed 
to find, the issue irrelevant. What we had not taken sufficiently into account 
was the sharp divisions between groups of inmates, especially along racial 
lines. 

The white students’ reluctance to speak was understandable at the time; 
what we eventually learned, however, was that what we were seeing in this 
instance was an apparent failure in comprehension that affected much of the 
class—including, at times, the teacher. The causes for this kind of failure 
were many. In the first place, many of the students had never reflected on the 
situation of women in society. Others, perhaps even a majority, knew quite 
well what the issue was but were suspicious of the teacher’s interest in what 
they had to say, Most, if not all, of them were distrustful of each other and 
were not accustomed to sharing such personal information, opinions, and 
insights. They knew from prison experience what other inmates might do 
with such information and were, in addition, distrustful of the teacher’s 
intentions. Some students were willing to gain the teacher’s approval at the 
risk of damaging their relationships with other students. Some of them 
mocked one another’s opinions in class and a few, when an assignment was 
due, were reportedly ‘‘strongarming’’ others for their work. 

Yet even the teacher was not, initially, at least, sufficiently aware of the 
scope of the problem reflected in the different factions within the classroom. 
When students privately complained to her about the disruptive behavior of 
other groups in the class, she suggested that they exercise peer pressure. 
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Unwilling to do so, a few of the students “‘told on’’ the teacher. They 
reported to prison and university program officials that she did not suf- 
ficiently control the class. What she did not realize at the time was that she 
was asking the students to put themselves in a potentially dangerous posi- 
tion. 

A different kind of issue related to accepting responsibilities and making 
decisions occurred near the middle of the semester. The college program 
offers its students the opportunity to make decisions within the prison 
setting, which ordinarily allows very few options. These decisions range 
from deciding which and how many credit courses to take, to participating in 
non-credit workshops and lectures, to making choices common to the 
ordinary classroom situation. Such choices, which may seem trivial to the 
traditional student, sometimes present dilemmas to the adult woman student; 
to the female inmates these dilemmas can take on monumental proportions. 
In this instance, several students wished to switch from credit to audit status 
in the course. The prison position was that once a student enrolled in the 
course, she was committed to complete it no matter what happened. The 
teacher’s position was that the inmates had the same rights as any other 
students; she therefore granted the students’ requests to change their status in 
the course. The students were surprised and puzzled by this action. Those 
who chose to audit the course suddenly had to face being taken seriously and 
to assume responsibility for their decision; those who remained in the class 


were divided between anger at those who dropped and anger at the teacher 
who had allowed them to do so. 


Il 


Midway in the semester, when it seemed clear that the class was failing in 
its major goals, we decided to try some changes. The original syllabus was 
modified considerably, lectures were given in place of some discussion 
sessions, and several guest lecturers were invited to present specific topics. 
The format and indeed the atmosphere of the class changed as we gradually 
came to understand more about the students, the prison setting, and our own 
perspectives. 

For many of the reasons described above, the journal assignment was 
discontinued. In addition to their distrust of the teacher and other students, 
the women had to contend with the real possibility that prison guards might 
read their private writings and use them as a basis for punishment. Instead of 
keeping a journal, students were asked to write brief papers in which they 
analyzed some aspect of their immediate environments. The results were 
unexpectedly interesting and perceptive. Several students wrote about the 
non-verbal rules and signs operating among inmates in the prison. They also 
became increasingly sensitive to ideas and attitudes expressed about women 
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in their reading and on television as well as in the prison. One student, for 
example, was particularly impressed with an article she saw on the relation- 
ship between sex-role conflict and alcoholism. Another was ‘‘disgusted and 
appalled’’ by the sexist selection of materials in her English composition 
textbook. Because they did not feel their privacy intruded upon in this 
writing assignment for the Women’s Studies class, they were able to articu- 
late their ideas and feelings in an effective manner. 

For the same reason, classes dealing with poetry and short stories were 
also well received. The students became more open and honest in dealing 
with the materials. In addition, their responses often presented us with new 
insights into materials we had taught before. For example, we learned a great 
deal from their discussion of mother-child poems and, in particular, from 
their comparison of two poems on the subject of abortion, Gwendolyn 
Brooks’s ‘“The Mother’’ and Mary Gordon’s “The Unwanted.’’ While they 
all preferred the sentiments expressed in Brooks’s poem, they found it 
unconvincing. On the other hand, they disliked Gordon’s views but found 
the attitude expressed more authentic. Brooks’s sentimentalism, they said, 
masked the hypocrisy of the narrator; in spite of mourning her ‘lost chil- 
dren,”’ she continued to have abortions. Unlike the narrator of Gordon’s 
poem, she appears to ask for sympathy and to avoid taking responsibility for 
her actions. In discussing these two poems, the women confronted the 
problems of abortion and their own attitudes on the subject. Two-thirds of 
the women at TCI are mothers; by discussing the themes of mothers and 
daughters in a group of poems, they were able to gain perspectives on 
personally difficult subjects. While many of them were clearly talking about 
themselves, the literature provided the mask they needed for self-protection. 

As these changes occurred, we began to reflect on why the process had 
become more successful and what could be done to improve it further. As the 
students became aware that the class and teacher were relatively unthreaten- 
ing, they gradually relaxed as individuals and as a group and started to enjoy 
and learn from the material and the assignments. While they continued to 
make it clear that they did not want a non-authoritarian classroom, they did 
begin to regard the teacher as more of a human being although still a boss. 
They also became more respectful of one another’s opinions and more 
willing to integrate their personal experiences with the course materials. 

The choice made by some of the students to audit the course had a lasting 
effect on the class as a whole. All of the students had, in effect, made a 
decision; as a result, they learned that they could have some control of their 
situation, and they learned about the consequences of that control. What 
began for some of them as an erratic act of rebellion against the teacher 
turned out to be a personal decision that they had to live with. And, indeed, 
some of them were sorry that they had been taken seriously and been 
permitted to drop the class for credit. Looking back, this incident appeared 
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to constitute a turning point for the entire class. The class talked about the 
implications of taking responsibility for one’s actions. Discussing this 
development, we were encouraged to hope that this realization might effect 
positive changes in the students’ attitudes. Though these changes were not as 
dramatic as we would have liked, they left us believing that the course had 
had an impact on students’ lives. 


IV 


The students’ evaluation of the Women’s Studies course reflected this 
positive impact as well as the fact that there had been problems in both the 
content and atmosphere of the class and that the process of moving toward 
understanding and dealing with these problems had not been easy. One 
student noted: “*I was very confused at the beginning, yet as I became more 
involved I liked how she (the instructor) was presenting it.’’ Another 
remarked that the teacher had ‘‘dealt well with a pretty unreceptive class . . . 
and was able to receive an enthusiastic response from them.’’ Although a 
few students remained negative throughout the semester, several were most 
enthusiastic about the importance of what they had learned. One student 
wrote: ‘*This is a fascinating course badly needed to define and make people 
aware of the overwhelming inequities women suffer in every aspect of 
socialization and every walk of life and how to counter and recognize sexist 
attitudes.”” 

Such enthusiasm is fairly typical among students completing their first 
Women’s Studies course; what is notable in the responses of these inmates is 
that their understanding could have such potentially radical implications for 
their lives. The sexism in society, which has affected all women, has 
virtually crippled these inmates. Most of them, for good reason, have seen 
their lives as hopeless. Used to relying on men, they had never conceived of 
themselves as independent women taking responsibility for their lives. 
Armed with some perspective on the causes and consequences of women’s 
place in society, they began to see themselves as less isolated, to become less 
passive, and to imagine that possibilities for change existed. 

These changes in perspective, described in the course evaluations, were 
also reflected in their discussions and behavior in courses and workshops 
presented later in the year. The Women’s Studies students also had a positive 
effect on the attitude of new students in the university program. Their 
influence was particularly apparent in a workshop on fairy tales held the 
following spring. They discussed the tales in relation to experiences in their 
own lives and applied feminist analyses to each. More than one woman, for 
example, in a discussion of *‘Briar Rose,’’ said they had been ‘‘asleep’’ for 
much of their lives; their ‘“‘awakening’’ had not come, however, under the 
auspices of a prince charming but through their own recognition that they 
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had been captive in sexist relationships more confining than the prison. 
When a new student claimed that she had a wonderful man and was truly 
Cinderella, the other women let her see their skepticism. The warm and 
supportive atmosphere which characterized the workshop, and which can be 
in part attributed to the influence of the Women’s Studies class, has contin- 
ued. While the hostility that characterized some of the relationships between 
women in the classroom has not entirely dissipated, there has been more 
evidence of cooperation among the students, with the strong students help- 
ing those who are weaker. In addition, the tone of the classes tends to be 
more relaxed; there is evidence in the friendliness and humor prevalent that 
the women are genuinely learning to enjoy and appreciate one another. 

Although we do not have information about the long-term consequences 
of these changes in attitude on the part of the former Women’s Studies 
students, we do know that many of them are looking at and preparing for the 
future in new ways. Many of them, for the first time, are planning to pursue a 
career in order to be financially independent; some, now released, are 
completing college degrees on the outside, while those still in prison are 
continuing in the program. Thus we believe that the Women’s Studies 
course had some very practical benefits for the students. Contrary to the 
positions taken in recent articles by others who have taught in women’s 
prisons, we do not believe that Women’s Studies accentuates without 
solving the problem of the ‘‘lack of proper job training’’ or merely relieves 
the inmates’ boredom, nor do we agree that Women’s Studies is a ‘‘limited 
vehicle’ for teaching feminism in prison.' While it is true for these women, 
as well as for adult women in the general population, that the acquisition of 
job skills is an important means of obtaining independence, such skills 
training is useless without the intellectual and emotional understanding of 
the importance of being independent. We believe that without the knowl- 
edge and insights which can be provided by Women’s Studies courses, the 
acquisition of job skills can be meaningless. What good is vocational 
training in, say, computer programming or welding if a woman does not see 
the importance of taking responsibility for her own life, making meaningful 
personal choices? Indeed, one of our former students noted recently that she 
had done very well in her course in computer programming and had had the 
most difficulty with Women’s Studies. She indicated that she was still 
struggling with many of the issues raised in the latter class, which she felt 
were critical to her ability to ‘‘make it’’ on the outside. 


V 


We believe that there are important lessons to be derived from this 
experience of bringing Women’s Studies to the prison setting which are 
relevant to feminist pedagogy. The problems we encountered seemed to 
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reflect and exaggerate the problems involved in feminist education in a 
typical college setting. Our efforts to resolve these problems led us back to 
considering some basic questions: To what extent is a non-authoritarian 
classroom possible? To what extent should the sharing of personal experi- 
ence be an integral part of the Women’s Studies classroom? Within the 
prison setting, the classroom tends to be seen by the students as an extension 
of the authoritarian prison structure. In this context, to expect that a non- 
authoritarian atmosphere can be created by simply announcing that this is the 
way the class will be structured is naive. In the typical college classroom it is 
easier to mask the power of the teacher and, thus, the non-authoritarian 
classroom may seem more attainable. But even on a college campus, the 
feminist instructor has the control which comes from her status as a faculty 
member and her power to give grades or credits to students. She may 
minimize the importance of her own knowledge and encourage the students 
to discover what they know, but she still is in a position of authority over the 
students. In the prison setting, we were forced to acknowledge openly our 
power as faculty members, and then find ways to allow students as much 
autonomy as possible. It might be healthy for all Women’s Studies teachers 
to do the same. 

The issue of authority in the classroom is related to the question of how 
personal experience is to be shared and integrated in the feminist classroom. 
We have described how silent our students were in the initial weeks of the 
course. We learned that asking students to integrate personal information 
into an assigned journal presented an additional risk of other inmates or 
prison authorities gaining access to the information. Clearly, in this setting, 
it is realistic to view the revealing of personal experience as a risk. Yet the 
problems prevalent in the prison situation can exist, though usually in less 
extreme forms, for women taking classes in more traditional settings. (For 
example, in a Women’s Studies course being offered at UWC—Waukesha 
the same semester as the course taught at TCI, a student’s journal was stolen 
by her husband.) We are not suggesting that personal experiences have no 
place in the feminist classroom, but that the instructor should carefully 
consider how as well as why such information would contribute to the 
course. 

Another lesson is two-sided. On the one hand, we learned that women in 
prison are different from other women in that they have been more extremely 
affected by sexism in our society. At the same time, these exaggerated 
tendencies have led us back to their common bonds with all women, 
teaching us that the lessons we learned in the prison are applicable outside. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the lesson of personal responsibility. 
There is some truth to the assertion that women in prison are victims of 
society. But more than most other groups of women, they need to understand 
that they can be—must be—responsible for their actions and for themselves, 
or they never will be truly free. 
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Notes 


The University of Wisconsin Centers offers the Postsecondary Re-Entry Education Program 
(PREP) at two prisons in the State of Wisconsin: Taycheedah Correctional Institution for 
Women and Kettle Moraine Correctional Institution, a men’s facility. The program provides a 
two-year liberal arts associate degree, counseling, and non-credit workshops designed to 
provide offenders with the opportunities to lead productive lives upon release from incarcera- 
tion. Jacqueline Ross and Jane Holbrook collaborated on a plan to bring feminist education to 
the women offenders in Taycheedah through an introductory course and workshops in 
Women’s Studies. Jacqueline Ross, director of the program and a professor of English and 
Women’s Studies, developed the course and workshops described in this paper; she was also a 
guest lecturer in the course and instructor of the Women’s Studies workshops. Jane Holbrook, 
an associate professor in the UW Centers Psychology Department, was primarily responsible 
for teaching the Introduction to Women’s Studies class. Throughout the semester they con- 
sulted with each other on evaluating and analyzing the effectiveness of this feminist experi- 
ment. Their observations and conclusions are described in this paper. 

‘Martha Vicinus and Cynthia Kinnard, ‘‘I Have Lived with All the Women I Ever Want to 
Here: Teaching Women’s Studies in Women’s Prison,’’ in Unlocking Shackled Minds: A 
Handbook for the College Classroom, ed. Frank Cioffi (Bloomington, Indiana: The Poynter 
Center, Indiana University, 1980), pp. 24-35. See also ‘‘A Jury of Our Peers: Teaching and 
Learning in the Indiana Women’s Prison,’’ by Susan Gubar and Anne Hedin, in College 
English (December 1981), pp. 779-789. 
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In the fall quarter, a Black' student in a Women’s Studies class walked 
out, never to return. During the weeks she sat in that class, she had engaged 
in a series of verbal exchanges with white students and her white instructor 
that were both deeply painful and enraging. She had experienced white 
racism—not intended, not conscious, not even recognizable to many mem- 
bers of the class, until later. That event prompted the writing of this essay. 
This particular incident did not involve an unusual class, an especially 
insensitive instructor, an especially “‘sensitive’’ Black woman, or an ex- 
ceptionally racist group of white students. We write because similar racist 
dynamics occur in our own classes and in the classrooms of many of our 
colleagues throughout the country. In our attempt to explore ways of 
addressing this racism, we hope to alter a learning process that has too 
frequently taken place at the expense of Black women students. 

While it may be possible to draw some useful comparsions between the 
experiences of Black and other minority women students in Women’s 
Studies, we intend to focus our attention on classroom dynamics as they 
specifically relate to Black women students in courses taught by white 
women. We do this in recognition of the particular historical relationship 
between Black and white women in this country as well as in recognition of 
the specific contemporary configuration of Black women/white women 
interactions within and around issues of academic feminism and the socio- 
political women’s movement.” 

We also limit our analysis to the perceived dynamic in classrooms taught 
by white feminist instructors because it is this dynamic that our experience 
and frame of reference allow us to explore with a view to seeking positive 
change. Just as we recognize that the racist structures and interactions 
addressed in this essay do not impact in necessarily identical ways on all 
minority women, we are acutely aware that the classroom dynamics ex- 
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perienced and expressed by and between Black and white women students 
and between those students and a Black woman instructor are likely to be 
different for many reasons. Neither these complex reasons nor this dynamic 
can be subsumed in this discussion. Nevertheless, we believe that address- 
ing the more specific racism which leads to the marginalization of Black 
women students in Women’s Studies classrooms has important ramifica- 
tions for all women. 

In this essay we briefly examine the historical context of racism in 
Women’s Studies, the pedagogical strategies that distinguish a feminist 
classroom, and the aspects of those strategies that do not effectively combat, 
and sometimes engender, racism in the classroom. The problem of racism is 
obviously larger than the classroom, and much of what happens in class- 
rooms results from ignorance, prejudice, and stereotyping, all obstacles 
worthy of challenge and correction. Our concern, however, is to look at the 
problem on another level—at the heart of white feminist pedagogy—and to 
suggest possible ways to move toward an anti-racist pedagogy. 


Defining the Problem of Racism in Women’s Studies 


The problem of racism in Women’s Studies has a long history which gives 
us a context for coming to grips with the issue. The history of programs and 
departments since the early 70s reveals that many of the efforts to create this 


new area of study were forged by well-intentioned white academic women, 
with white women students more often than not providing both burning coals 
and anvil.* While many of the founding women came to the academies with 
hopes of bringing movement politics and second-wave feminist enlighten- 
ment into these ponderous institutions, many of us also came as white 
women, little aware of our own racism, white privilege, and ahistorical 
ignorance.* 

As the years passed, ties with the community and larger social movements 
that spoke to needs beyond those of the university became more tenuous.° 
Scholarly endeavor was essential to survival and struggle within the univer- 
sity and seemed justified on grounds that it reflected the critical and neces- 
sary work of defining new paradigms. It was far easier to marvel at and 
celebrate the outpouring of intellectual creativity embodied in the new 
feminist texts than to recognize that our personal, political, and professional 
lives were by and large white lives and our texts were legitimizing and 
articulating white women’s reality as the norm. Given this situation, it is not 
unusual to find that Women’s Studies faculty and staff are predominantly, if 
not overwhelmingly, white; our available curriculum and introductory texts 
incorporate this whiteness; our enrollments are regularly white;° and, not 
surprisingly, the perspectives and paradigms, even those considered radical 
and subversive, are often based on the unacknowledged privileges and 
limitations of whiteness. 
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The claim ‘*Women’s Studies is racist’’ is to some degree true. We 
become uncertain as to whether the idea of Women’s Studies is inherently 
racist or whether the idea is in the hands of racist educators and students. Put 
this way, the difficulties are overwhelming, and to be overwhelmed is to be 
immobilized. One possible route out of the impasse begins with identifying 
problems of racism that appear to be particular to Women’s Studies class- 
rooms. We believe that at least one important aspect of racism in Women’s 
Studies can be traced to the way many of us have conceptualized feminist 
teaching and learning and to problems derived from that.’ This does not 
necessarily mean that racism flourishes more in a Women’s Studies class 
than elsewhere in the academy. Rather, the point of our analysis is to show 
that our well-intentioned feminist pedagogy has not yet gone far enough. 
The initial liberatory impulse that drew many of us to Women’s Studies 
requires further reflection, articulation, and application. 

In the discussion that follows, we make a heuristic distinction between 
what we teach in our classes and how we teach. It is important to make this 
distinction because all too often we have attempted to address racism in our 
teaching by simply altering assigned readings or by recruiting minorities for 
our staff, guest lecturers, panels, workshops, and conferences. Such re- 
sponses are both necessary and valuable, but they are not sufficient. Exclu- 
sive attention to the content of our curriculum or to staff composition does 
not require us to see the problem in its entirety. 

With this in mind, we would like to focus attention on the strategies that 
we often use in our feminist teaching. These strategies are related to content 
insofar as the social realities discussed and legitimated in the classroom are 
structured by these strategies. This is true because the reception, “‘reading,”’ 
or use made of any particular text is at least partially created by our choices of 
pedagogical method. To this extent ‘‘the content’’ of our courses cannot be 
separated from questions of pedagogy. And to the extent that these pedagog- 
ical strategies are racist in directive and application, compliance with them 
will create a classroom in which racism on various levels can flourish. To 
understand this, we now turn to a closer examination of the strategies that 
seem to define a feminist pedagogy commonly practiced in the classroom. 


EXAMINING STRATEGIES OF FEMINIST PEDAGOGY 


The specificity of feminist pedagogy is best conceptualized by first 
identifying the ‘‘authoritarian’’ or ‘‘traditionalist’’* models of teaching as 
“‘androcentric’’—as modes of teaching and learning that clearly place 
**man,’’ and most generally white men, at the center of the paradigms that 
organize knowledge,” and a man, generally a white male professor, at the 
top of the hierarchy from which this knowledge is disseminated. As others 
have commented, this results in a classroom experience in which female 
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‘*co-eds’’ do not receive an equal education with men.'° Likewise, the 
passivity, submissiveness, and compliant performance of the female stu- 
dent, along with her allegiance and loyalty to male paradigms of learning, 
thinking, careerism, and productivity must be given special scrutiny in terms 
of gender politics. 

The androcentric model of teaching is also characterized by its etiquette 
and pedagogical method. Sole authority is vested in the male professor, who 
is also accorded the position of judge. The dissemination of knowledge is 
conceived by means of ‘‘the active principle,’’ the male knower, and “‘the 
passive receiver,”’’ the student as note-taker. Students compete as in- 
dividuals against one another for the scarce rewards accorded to those who 
best comply with the accepted paradigms, perspectives, and techniques. 
White male students either adapt to this regime, knowing that they need only 
wait to command its heights, or they may fail or “‘drop out.’’ For women the 
compromise is often more complicated since it is not temporary, and since 
the acquisition of alien gender traits and skills involves a struggle for identity 
and understanding that often conflicts with female patterns of socialization 
and gender-specific needs and interests.'' Furthermore, when women 
“*fail,’’ they give proof of their ‘“womanhood.”’ 

These androcentric norms are challenged in the feminist classroom where 
the following strategies are, in various degrees, operative or intended:!? 


Strategy I: Creating Equality in the Classroom 


The first strategy of feminist pedagogy is that a ‘‘good’’ feminist teacher 
seeks to abolish the hierarchical setting characteristic of traditional class- 
rooms. Through the active divestment of exclusive control and authority in 
the classroom, the feminist educator seeks to demystify the ascribed pro- 
fessional privilege of ‘‘sole authority’’ on the subject matter and, in so 
doing, hopes to stimulate active engagement and a sense of responsibility for 
learning on the part of women students. 

The goal of relaxing the authoritarian structure is to undermine the 
gender-specific passive modus operandi’? of the female student’s learning 
experience. The result is that women become more actively involved and 
responsible for what happens in the classroom, and the needs, interests, and 
knowledge of women, neglected elsewhere in the academy, become rele- 
vant to the learning experience.'* The women in the room become resources 
for one another, and each woman a source unto herself—an active inquirer. 


Strategy II: Using Personal Experience 


Relaxing the authoritarian structure of the classroom also entails a direct 
assault on the rules of academic discourse which stem from a western 
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intellectual tradition. This tradition holds the ideal ‘‘rational man,”’ di- 
vorced from the tainted realities of emotional experience and material 
conditions, as a model for intellectual exchange. In contrast, good feminist 
teaching emphasizes the indissoluble connection between affective and 
intellectual learning and thereby encourages a more holistic approach to 
students as complex human beings. As one feminist educator has put it, 
**We don’t expect our students to stash all parts of themselves in their 
lockers (along with coats and bag lunches) and bring only their minds to 
class.’’”'> Feminist pedagogy is particularly attuned to the lived reality of 
women and allows for a different kind of discourse in the classroom. 

According to the second strategy, a ““good’’ feminist teacher seeks to 
create a classroom context in which every woman is comfortable expressing 
thoughts and feelings based on her own experience and using perceptions 
gleaned from that experience to understand or critique the material being 
studied. This strategy has far-reaching consequences in challenging the 
boundaries of discourse that mark the public and private spheres of women’s 
lives'® and in challenging these boundaries creates a discourse that es- 
tablishes a new base for theoretical and creative work.'” 


Strategy III: Validation 


If the goal of the first strategy is to encourage women students to become 
actively engaged and responsible learners, respectful but not overly de- 


pendent on professional authority figures, and if the goal of the second 
strategy is to make use of women’s experience, it is clear that a feminist 
instructor must withhold judgmental assertions that would assign her a 
special position of authority over the quality and authenticity of her students’ 
lives. In the feminist classroom, censorship of women’s voices, on grounds 
of false consciousness or self-deception, is not encouraged. Each woman is 
allowed to speak with authority about her own experience and to participate 
“*from the place she finds herself.’’ 

The importance of this idea in Women’s Studies stems from our growing 
awareness that we have heretofore failed to acknowledge sufficiently the 
differences among women in our eagerness to establish commonality and 
sisterhood. As Ellen Willis observed of the whole feminist movement, ‘‘We 
(in appropriating female experience to ourselves) were acting on the uncon- 
scious racist assumptions that our experience was representative, along with 
the impulse to gloss over racial specificities so as to keep the “‘com- 
plications’ of racism from marring our vision of female unity.’’'® The 
nonjudgmental role of the feminist educator is designed to promote the 
articulation and exploration of these differences among women. 

These three strategies are used in varying degrees to restructure the social 
relations of power in a feminist classroom. They borrow somewhat from 
anti-authoritarian radical teaching of the 60s, but as feminist strategies they 
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are specifically designed to meet the gender-related needs and interests (both 
neglected and emancipatory) of female students in the academies. 

When these strategies are put into practice, however, problems emerge. 
We have found from our experience that using them often works against 
validation of Black women’s experiences and leads to the marginalization 
and silencing of Black women in our classes. In the remaining sections of 
this paper, we attempt to address this problem and to suggest approaches to 
its solution. 


THE PRINCIPALS OF FEMINIST PEDAGOGY REVISITED 
Strategy I: The Divestiture of Power 


The presumed divestiture of exclusive authority and control on the part of 
white female professors in Women’s Studies classrooms is deception— 
perhaps self-deceptive. When we decide, for reasons of feminist pedagogy, 
to disown or even modify our singular authority in the classroom, we often 
ignore the fact that this decision reflects the privilege we have as pro- 
fessors.'? Authority is not being taken from us; we are giving it by choice. 
This means, of course, that we can re-assume it should we choose to do so. 
We don’t really give up our rights to this authority. 

The ambiguity of our position and the extent to which we choose to deny 
or to resume an authoritative stance in the classroom are problematic. 
Characteristically, a white feminist educator will question the use of sexist 
language—‘‘take back the podium,’’ as it were—to correct or challenge 
such utterances. If we allow sexist remarks to surface in the classroom, we 
do so knowing that they will be ‘‘taken care of’’ by other students who 
recognize sexism when they hear it. As a consequence of our taking sexism 
seriously, a fair number of women will label us ‘‘man-haters’’”° and will 
dismiss feminist classes as *‘anti-male propaganda.’’ We talk about, worry 
about, think about, and sometimes joke about this to a far greater extent than 
we lament the number of women who may enter and leave our classes as 
conscious or unconscious racists. 

This is reflected in the way white women respond to racist language or 
remarks in our classrooms. Our own experiences as white educators and that 
of colleagues with whom we have discussed the matter suggest that there is a 
difference. We may detect a racist statement, but let it ‘‘pass,’’ choosing to 
ignore its presence. We use the verb ‘‘detect’’ here because we are not 
referring to blatantly racist statements, but far more subtle ones which are 
often the product of naivete or ignorance on the part of white students or 
ourselves. An example of this emerged in a recent Women’s Studies litera- 
ture class, where a white woman student exclaimed, ‘‘I so identified with 
Sula that I forgot she was Black.’’*! This kind of false assimilation is 
commonly found in statements like, ‘“The fact that you are Black doesn’t 
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matter to me,”’ or, “‘I don’t think of you as Black, I see you as a person 
first.”’ 

When such statements occur in the classroom, we as teachers may find 
ourselves asking a number of questions. Does the student who made the 
remark know what she said? Do other students in the class know that her 
remark can be construed as racist and why this is so? Do I want to make an 
issue out of this right now? Might it not better to let it pass and be forgotten 
(since no one seems to have noticed)? Will I expose my own ignorance if I 
intervene? Will the Black women in the class disagree with me? How will 
this be understood? 

In such situations, racism, unlike sexism, remains unexamined and at 
large in the classroom, or if it is called to everyone’s attention it is often the 
Black students who do this. We transfer the role of *‘racism detector’’ to the 
Black students, according them the dubious power of educating white 
women. However, in abrogating our power in the classroom, we also 
abrogate responsibility. If we are quick to take control when sexist state- 
ments are brought into the classroom, how do we account for our failure to 
do so with respect to racist statements, unless our pedagogy is not as 
committed to including and validating the experiences of Black women? 


Strategy II: Using Personal Experience 


In permitting and even encouraging students to bring their personal 
experience to bear on what is being discussed in a feminist classroom, we are 
doing something radically new. Each woman may analyze and critique the 


text”* from within her own life experience. It is no longer mystified as an 
enigmatic object to which the professor alone holds the sacred key or the 
codes of ‘‘acceptable’’ interpretation. In a well-taught feminist class, the 
riddle of the text is de-mystified by rigorous study of why these particular 
“‘received interpretations,’’ what meaning it has for women’s lives and 
struggles, why the author writes from a particular and often limited perspec- 
tive, and so on. The integration of students’ intellectual and affective 
interactions with the text and other students’ interpretations is critical in this 
process.?? 

However, a special danger often lurking in feminist classrooms is the 
reduction of the text’s value and meaning to the multiple personal responses 
of the students. The group begins uncritically to validate each and every 
reaction, especially when the voice is that of a victim of rape, incest or 
battery. One woman cries. Another is angry. Another tries to think out loud. 
Some are silent. Unless the students directly address others in the group, this 
kind of group response often splinters into each student’s having paid her 
individual verbal dues. The intensity of good dialogue is not forthcoming”* 
when all personal responses to the text become first person claims such as ‘‘I 
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want...’ or “‘I feel . . . ,”’ leading to the vacuous belief that personal 
descriptive truth, to which the individual allegedly has privileged epistemic 
access, is all that needs to be said. 

In all of this, a Black woman student, who has come to class to learn and 
who expects to be taught, is likely to see these white reactions as something 
she doesn’t need and didn’t pay for. Her anger is absorbed as just one more 
personal reaction. 

What is overlooked in this pedagogical process is that the spontaneous 
responses students bring into the classroom are socially constructed events 
that carry with them the stamp of personal authenticity but also various 
degrees of internalized racism, sexism, heterosexism, ageism, class-bias, 
and the like. The upshot is that benign acceptance of all personal disclosure 
and interpretation does not hold our students or ourselves accountable for 
what we have spoken, an act that for many women is a breakthrough, but 
which leads to no further growth or learning if criticism and confrontation 
are forbidden. Accountability calls for perspectives and analytical tools that 
students need in order to detect their own biases or prejudices and to marshall 
their own resources and skills. We fail in serious ways if students leave our 
classes bereft of these tools and skills. 

Furthermore, the rituals of disclosure lead to certain affective tasks that 
have different meanings for white and Black women. The language of 
personal disclosure results in a quasi-therapeutic situation that requires, 
especially if the disclosure is threatening or self-revealing in significant 
ways, a trusting alliance among students in the class. But why would a Black 
woman feel any trust towards a group of new white acquaintances? There are 
good social and political reasons why Black women mistrust white women. 
This mistrust makes self-disclosure to such a group difficult and con- 
tradictory. Her story, if told to whites, is likely to suffer racist mis- 
interpretations or emotional declarations of white guilt responses which 
make real communication impossible. Moreover, self-disclosure around 
issues of family sexual abuse or violence may constitute a self-destructive 
act, a disloyalty to home community. Why should a Black woman care to 
share such experiences with women who know little or nothing else about he 
realities of Black family life? 

For example, a white student may respond to the Black woman’s telling of 
family sexual abuse with assumptions that the Black woman’s story has 
something to do with her race; or that she speaks for all Black woman; or that 
white society is the norm against which Black community behavior can be 
measured; or with questions or comments that reflect ignorance and un- 
spoken acceptance of the stereotype of the Black rapist.° This is not to deny 
that differences exist, but to recognize that they may be a product of racism 
rather than race, a possibility that is seldom recognized in racist assumptions 
about these differences. A white feminist might, for example, appeal to the 
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existence of patriarchy in explaining violence against women, but find that 
Black women’s experience calls for a special explanation that includes race 
as a determining causal factor. This way of thinking maintains white igno- 
rance of Black people and keeps our own racism in safekeeping. 

Such classroom dynamics lead to a marginalization of Black women, who 
see the self-indulgent narcissism of white women students as having little to 
do with their lives. At worst, they perceive us as ‘‘white girls playing with 
ourselves.’’° We, as white women, are generally seen as oppressors, and 
what is more, as the frivolous and self-enclosed side of white male power. 


Strategy Ill: Validation 


The strategy of validation espoused by white feminist educators can also 
lead to irresponsible use of professional power in the classroom. Open 
discussion of conflicting opinions or feeling is thought to enrich student 
exposure to differences, undermine any dogmatic or overgeneralized 
approach to a particular issue, and make the students feel more personally 
engaged in what is happening in the classroom. From our past experience in 
the women’s movement or as feminist educators, we acknowledge the 
dangers of too quickly generalizing from individual experience to what all 
women experience. This has always been the prerogative of the empowered 
class, a bit of verbal magic that most of us in Women’s Studies have brought 
to the attention of our students. To counteract this tendency towards over- 
generalization, we are tempted to adopt an equally pernicious position in 
which differences, created by class, race, age, sexual allegiance, and the 
like, are obscured by the fetish placed on the uniqueness of the individual 
and the authenticity of personal experience. When a woman speaks, we hear 
her as speaking for herself. 

The danger implicit in this well-intentioned liberal acceptance of ‘‘every 
woman’s point of view’’ occurs when the responses are perceived as idio- 
syncracies of the individual, as testimonials pure and simple, rather than as 
particular points of view that reflect specific social positions. White women 
do occupy a particular social position precisely because of our whiteness 
within the color hierarchy. Obviously, the dynamic in the feminist class- 
room rests upon a delicate dialectical relationship between the individual 
and the place that she occupies. The reduction of all truth to personal 
descriptive knowledge undermines the tensions between the specific and the 
general. 

As Bettina Aptheker has pointed out: 


Most white people, and I think, especially white women, would prefer 
to think that they form relationships personally and that they personally 
are not prejudiced. But it is not possible to form relationships in a social 
vacuum, as though these relationships—as friends, comrades and lov- 
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ers—were independent of social realities and conditions. . . . White 
people in general have certain privileges—of economic, social, and 
political status, for example—which are simply not available to people 
of color (not even to men of color, most of the time and in most 
circumstances). Those privileges are available to white women— 
especially white women in the university—as long as we remain 
“*good,”’ i.e. within the orbit of partriarchal and class morés, values, 
and behavior.’’?’ 


It is no accident then, that white women students usually perceive them- 
selves as individuals or individual women, the common denominator being 
woman rather than white. Non-racist teaching should make whiteness vis- 
ible. 

However, frequently the opposite problems is encountered when a Black 
woman speaks. Indeed, white women tend to hear her speaking from a 
position, namely from the Black woman’s experience. This positional status 
granted to her voice is partially created by our feminist classroom strategies: 
since only she can speak personally about what we have not experienced, our 
ignorance is absolved; and because she speaks outside the limits of our 
whiteness, her voice is perceived as speaking from a position.”* In this 
interaction, we are individuals expressing our differences; she is an outsider 
explaining the Black experience to us, regardless of whether she initially or 
even ultimately shares this perception of herself. 

Ironically, if we invite a Black woman to join our rituals of self-disclosure 
as an individual, as one of us, we may be asking her to deny the reality she 
perceives while sitting in a class with white women. This is similar to the 
way in which many of us in the past have been accorded the status of being 
‘‘exceptional women’’ among male peers who regard our womanhood as 
incidental or insignificant. To invite Black women to join us in Women’s 
Studies by saying we are indifferent towards their racial identity is a similar 
maneuver. 


What we are suggesting here is that the three strategies of feminist 
pedagogy, when used in the university classroom, often result in the 
marginalization of Black women. As was pointed out earlier, our past 
criticism of higher education did not include in its indictment the insight that 
much of the white male university system is racist as well as sexist. It is 
possible that its whiteness was not noticed because we did not perceive our 
whiteness or its meaning. Thus our reaction to the norms of academically 
acceptable discourse was limited and to a certain extent self-interested. 

When the anger of Black women disrupts the classroom, we are at a loss as 
to what to do and often resort to familiar strategies. For example, we can 
react to the anger on an impersonal level, by trying to take a stand outside the 
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situation, denying responsibility for the ill-perceived racism of our students. 
Or we can plead ignorance: a Black woman’s oppression is not ours; she 
knows more, and we can only speak from our own experience. We may 
further depersonalize the situation by ascribing her rage to a position of 
authority—’ ’the moral authority of suffering.’’“* From a distance, her anger 
represents centuries of violence and injustice that can hardly be pacified or 
rectified within the classroom setting. These ways of depersonalizing her 
anger and ‘‘impersonalizing’’ our response safely absolve us from any direct 
responsibility for what has actually happened in the classroom and for doing 
something about it. 

To deflect these responsibilities is often to relapse into a familiar emo- 
tion—white shame. We feel responsible for everything and unable to do 
anything. White silence becomes a response, granting full license and the 
status of victim to the Black woman. At this point Black women’s anger 
seems righteous and our self-defending objections seem trivial or magnified 
by the charges of racism. Obviously, once our classroom strategies result in 
these situations, the learning process has stopped. In our experience, these 
repetitious cycles are deeply painful and dishonest ventures for all the 
women in the room. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have identified several strategies of feminist pedagogy as part of the 
problem of racism in Women’s Studies.*® We have further attempted to 
explain why they constitute part of the problem and to describe specific 
situations, perceptions, and responses—our own, those of white colleagues 
and students, and those of Black women students—to illustrate the way in 
which racist dynamics emerge in our classrooms. 

Needless to say, we do not propose a return to androcentric hierarchical 
models of teaching as a solution to the problem. We do, however, believe 
that we must come to terms more fully and directly with attributes of our 
professional status and role that we have heretofore denied or glossed over 
because of our deep-seated ambivalence toward the patriarchal institutions 
in which we work and the power granted to us by these institutions and by our 
whiteness. In the classroom, selective intervention and criticism must be 
constantly examined, and the responsibility of all students for careful, 
thoughtful in-class treatment of materials and each other emphasized. Black 
women in our classes cannot be expected or allowed to assume sole 
responsibility for explaining or detecting racism for the rest of us. 

Secondly, we must provide students with the analytical tools necessary 
for understanding the relationship between personal experience and the texts 
if we intend to promote a responsible and valid intellectual connection 
between the two. These tools include an awareness of self in social, politi- 
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cal, and racial contexts and a willingness to practice thoughtful self-criticism 
and self-censorship and to accept criticism as well as support from others. In 
addition, the relationship between professed or apparent openness and 
vulnerability and actual power and control within the context of classroom 
dynamics should be recognized by all who participate in the group. 

Issues of assumed trust among white women must be raised and dis- 
cussed. We must know who we mean when we talk of ‘‘us.”’ Similarly, the 
absence of assumed trust between white and Black women must also be 
discussed and fully explored. It is not the reponsibility of Black women in 
the class to simply demonstrate their lack of trust through particular modes 
of behavior. 

Feminist principles require that we continue to resist exercising power and 
authority in ways that are sexist and abusive to women. If our feminism is to 
teach more than white Women’s Studies, we must become equally com- 
mitted to an anti-racist teaching, not only for the benefit of women of color in 
our classroom, but also because of our own self-interest. Seeing this may 
involve some deeply personal transformative experiences, as well as some 
radical rethinking of our feminist theories and methods. 

In terms of our immediate pedagogical strategies, white women educators 
need to reclaim, redefine, and incorporate into our teaching the power and 
responsibility we hold as professors, the denial of which has led to the racist 
dynamics we have explored in this paper. Further, we must acknowledge the 


relatively privileged position we occupy as white women within racist 
institutions, not by insisting that we don’t want it, but by consciously and 
critically examining our acceptance and use of it in our profesional, politi- 
cal, and personal lives. 


Notes 


'In capitalizing ‘‘Black’’ we are in agreement with MacKinnon that in the American 
context, this term reflects a socially created ‘‘heritage, an experience, a culture and personal 
identity . . . no less specifically meaningful or definitive than any linguistic, tribal, or religious 
ethnicity, all of which are conventionally recognized by capitalization’’ (Catharine A. Mac- 
Kinnon, ‘‘Feminism, Marxism, Method, and the State: An Agenda for Theory,’’ Signs: 
Journal of Women in Cultural and Society 7, no. 3 [Spring 1982]: 116). But as Black women 
have pointed out to us, white women’s refusal to be continually and actively conscious of the 
privilege attached to our shared whiteness in a racist society (regardless of class, ethnic, age 
difference, etc.) is central to the problem as well. Although we have not capitalized ‘‘white,”’ 
we hope that our treatment of the dynamics of racism reflects the significance of this insight in a 
clear and consistent manner. 

? We realize that there is a trap in taking a partial analysis for the whole. To focus almost 
exclusively on the tension between white and Black women is likewise a product of white 
racism, although responsibility for the treatment of racism in this restricted manner must be 
shared by all parties to the debate. See Sylvia Gonzales, ‘“The White Feminist Movement: The 
Chicana Perspective,’’ in Women’s Studies, ed. Kathleen O’Conner Blumhagen and Walter 
Johnson (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1978):69-70. 
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3 See Marilyn J. Boxer’s excellent and comprehensive review essay, ‘“‘For and About 
Women: The Theory and Practice of Women’s Studies in the United States,’’ Signs: Journal of 
Women in Culture and Society 7, no. 3 (Spring 1982): 661-695. 

* A number of women have written about this from different perspectives: See Gloria Joseph 
and Jill Lewis, Common Differences: Conflicts in Black and White F eminist Perspectives (New 
York: Anchor, 1981); Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldua, eds. , The Bridge Called My Back: 
Writings of Radical Women of Color (Watertown , Mass.: Persephone Press, 1981); Gloria T. 
Hull, Patricia Bell Scott, and Barbara Smith, eds., All the Women are White, All the Blacks are 
Men, But Some of Us Are Brave: Black Women’s Studies (New York: The Feminist Press, 
1982); Bell Hooks, Ain’t 1 a Woman: Black Women and Feminism (Boston, Mass.: South End 
Press, 1981); ‘‘Racism is the Issue,’’ Heresies (special issue), no. 15, 1982; Mary Helen 
Washington, ‘‘How Radical Differences Helped Us Discover Our Sameness,’’ Ms., Septem- 
ber, 1981; Barbara Smith, ‘‘Doing Research on Black Women,’’ Women’s Studies Newsletter 
4, no. 2 (Spring, 1976); Nancy Hoffman, ‘‘White Women, Black Women: Inventing an 
Adequate Pedagogy,’ Women’s Studies Newsletter 5, nos. 1-2 (Winter/Spring 1977); Betsy 
Brinson, ‘“Teaching Black Women’s Heritage,’’ Women’s Studies Newsletter 8, no. 4 (Fall/ 
Winter 1980); Anita Bracy Brooks, ‘“Common Differences: A Paradox in Black/White, 
Male/Female Relationships,’’ unpublished manuscript. 

5 The dangers of assimilation have been amply documented and discussed by various 
feminist critics, including Joyce Trebilcot, ‘‘Women’s Studies Ten Years Later,’’ Off Our 
Backs 10, no. 2 (February 1980): 16; Adrienne Rich, ‘‘Women’s Studies: Renaissance or 
Revolution,’’ Women’ s Studies 3, no. 2 (1976):121—126; Marilyn Frye, ‘‘On Second Thought 
..., Radical Teacher, 17 (November 1980):37-—38; Jo Freeman, ‘‘Women’s Liberation and 
Its Impact on the Campus,”’ Liberal Education, 57, no. 4 (1971):468-478; Jo Freeman, ‘“The 
Feminist Scholar,’’ Quest 5 no. 1 (Summer 1979):26-36. Gloria T. Hull and Barbara Smith 
identify this assimilation as well as warn against it in Black Women’s Studies in ‘“The Politics 
of Black Women’s Studies,’’ Learning Our Way, ed. Charlotte Bunch and Sandra Pollack 
(Trumansburg, N.Y.: The Crossing Press, 1983):23—24. 

© At the University of Minnesota, where total minority enrollment in 1984-85 was 5.9%, 
Blacks constitute only 1.7% of the student population (Minnesota Daily 86, no. 85, January 8, 
1985:1). The situation here is therefore likely to represent a particularly extreme case of racial 
imbalance. Where the balance differs, we expect the dynamics to differ considerably. At City 
College, for example, Jane Lazarre has found that women of color and working class women do 
not feel alienated from ‘‘classic feminist inquiries. . . .’’ (“‘Restoring Lives at City College,” 
The Village Voice, 27, no. 20 [May 18, 1982]: 1, 13-16, 32). 

7 Formulations of feminist pedagogy can be found in the early issues of Female Studies; in 
Adrienne Rich’s cluster of illustrative essays ‘“Toward a Woman-Centered University,”’ 
“*Claiming an Education,’’ and ‘“Taking Women Students Seriously ,’’ in On Lies, Secrets, and 
Silences (New York: Norton, 1979); in special issues of Radical Teacher 6 (1977) and 17 
(1980); in Change Magazine 14, no. 3 (April 1982):12—46; and in Social Science Journal 14, 
no. 2 (April 1977). See also Nancy M. Porter and Margaret T. Eileenchild, ‘“The Effectiveness 
of Women’s Studies Teaching,’’ Women’s Studies Monograph Series (Washington, D.C.: 
NIE, 1980); Charlotte Bunch and Sandra Pollack, eds. , (n. 5 above); Gloria Bowles and Renate 
D. Klein, eds. Theories of Women’ s Studies (Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983). There 
are also many excellent articles scattered throughout various journals that we found helpful. 
These include Marilyn Salzman-Webb, ‘‘Feminist Studies: Frill or Necessity ,’’ Female Studies 
5 (Pittsburgh: Know, Inc., 1972):64-76. Elaine Showalter, ‘‘Introduction: Teaching About 
Women,”’ Female Studies 4, eds. Elaine Showalter and Carol Ohmann (Pittsburgh: Know, 
Inc., 1971):i—xii; Gerda Lerner, ‘“The Many Worlds of Women,”’ Female Studies 2, ed. 
Florence Howe (Pittsburgh: Know, Inc. 1970); Roberta Salper, ‘“The Theory and Practice of 
Women’s Studies,’’ Edcentric 3, no. 7 (December 1971):4-8; Bernice Fisher, ‘*What is 
Feminist Pedagogy?”’ Radical Teacher 18, 1982:20—24; Barbara Schram, ‘‘What is the Aim of 
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Women’s Studies?’’ Journal of Teacher Education, 26, no. 4 (Winter 1975):352-53; Jody 
Wetzel, ‘‘A New Revisionist Scholarship: The Development of Women’s Studies in the United 
States,’’ (ERIC, 13 Sept., 1978, ERIC SE 026 729); Melanie Kaye, ‘‘Closeup on Women’s 
Studies Courses: Feminist Theory and Practice,’’ Women’s Studies Newsletter 6, no. 3 
(Summer 1978):20—23; Carol Perkins, ‘‘Tricks of the Trade,’’ Radical Teacher, 14 (Decem- 
ber, 1979):23-26; Catharine Stimpson, ‘‘Women’s Studies and the Community: Some Mod- 
els,’’ Women’s Studies Newsletter, 2, no. 3 (Summer 1974):2-3;1 Anne Nevaldine, ‘“Toward 
Defining Feminist Teaching’’ (paper presented at the second annual Women’s Studies Con- 
ference, University of Minnesota, Spring Hill, April, 1979); Wendy Martin, ‘“Teaching 
Women’s Studies: Some Problems and Discoveries,’’ Feminist Studies 4, (Pittsburgh: Know, 
Inc.):9-16; Barbara White, ‘‘Up from the Podium: Feminist Revolution in the Classroom,”’ 
Female Studies 4, (Pittsburgh: Know, Inc.):28-34; Marie Celeste Guzell, ‘‘Problems of 
Personal Change in Women’s Studies Courses,’’ Psychotherapy for Women: Treatment 
Toward Equality, eds. Edna I. Rawlings and Dianne K. Carter (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1977):310-327; Sarah Hoagland, ‘‘On the Re-education of Sophie,’’ Women’s 
Studies: An Interdisciplinary Collection, (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978:13—20; 
Carolyn Allen, Evelyn Torton Beck, Susan Friedman, Nancy Miller, Hortense Spillers, 
Feminist Pedagogy: Positions and Points of View (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1981). 

We are grateful for the help provided by Clare Bright, Women’s Studies, Mankato State 
University, whose courses on feminist pedagogy and collected readings have pioneered in the 
assimilation and teaching of this material. 

® See Jodi Wetzel, ‘‘Defining Feminist Pedagogy: A Female Systems Model’’ (paper 
presented at the second annual Women’s Studies Conference, University of Minnesota, Spring 
Hill, April, 1979) and her ‘‘New Revisionist Scholarship . . .’’ (n. 7 above). 

° Elizabeth K. Minnich’s work on the pseudo-generic meanings of ‘‘man,”’ ‘‘humanity,”’ 
‘‘mankind,”’ and ‘‘human’’ is excellent. See ‘‘A Devastating Conceptual Error: How Can We 
Not Be Feminist Scholars?’ , Change Magazine (April 1982):7-9; and ‘*Why Higher Educa- 
tion?”’ in her unpublished manuscript, Mankind versus Humankind. For an extended analysis of 
the pseudo-nongeneric uses of ‘‘man’’ see Mary Vettering-Braggin, ed., Sexist Language: A 
Modern Philosophical Analysis (Towota, N.J.: Littlefield Adams & Co., 1981). 

10 See Gerda Lerner, ‘‘On the Teaching and Organization of Feminist Studies,’’ Female 
Studies 5, 34-37, ed. Rae Lee Siporin (Pittsburgh: KNOW, Inc., 1971):35; Adrienne Rich, 
‘*Toward a Woman-Centered University,’’ (n. 7 above) and Elizabeth Minnich, ‘‘Why Higher 
Education?’’ (n. 9 above). 

'! Susan Heineman, ‘‘The Apprehensive Student: Learning Philosophy as a Feminist,” 
addresses a feminist student’s experience of marginalization in a traditional philosophy class 
(paper presented to the Midwestern Society for Women in Philosophy, Madison, Wisconsin, 
March, 1982). 

'2 Readers may object to our articulation of these strategies as if they were hard and fast rules 
of feminist teaching. However, we believe that they are in varying degrees operative in 
classrooms that distinguish themselves as feminist. Moreover, they are well-documented in the 
literature on women’s studies theory and practice and grow out of a concern for CR grounding 
that characterizes the early second-wave feminist movement. (See Wetzel, n. 8 above.) 

'3 Radical educators have often discussed the active/passive division of labor in the teacher/ 
student relationship. See, for example, Paulo Freire’s analysis of the banking concept of 
educaton in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: Herder and Herder, 1972):57-74. Missing 
from Freire’s discussion is any awareness of gender-specific differences in how students 
experience this kind of teacher/student relationship. 

'* For discussions of the shift in content that accompanies a shift in the paradigms defining 
what counts as ‘‘knowledge,”’ see Ellen Boneparth, ‘‘Evaluating Women’s Studies: Academic 
Theory and Practice,’’ Women’s Studies: An Interdisciplinary Collection (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1974:21-29; Florence Howe, ‘‘Feminist Scholarship: The Extent of the 
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Revolution,’’ Change (April 1982): 12-20; Sandra Coyner, ‘“‘Women’s Studies as an Academic 
Discipline: Why and How To Do It,’’ in Bowles and Duelli-Klein, eds. (n. 7 above, pp. 18-40); 
Adrienne Rich, ‘“Women’s Studies: Renaissance or Revolution,”’ (n. 5 above). 

'S Naomi Scheman, Philosophy Department and Women’s Studies, University of Minne- 
sota. 

'© For further discussion of the importance of bringing the private realm of women’s lives 
into the feminist classroom, see Elizabeth Minnich, ‘‘Critique, Struggle, and Friendship,’’ in 
Mankind versus Humankind (n. 9 above). 

'7 The importance of bringing women’s personal experience to bear on the construction of 
feminist theory has been discussed by a number of writers. Foremost among those is Charlotte 
Bunch, ‘‘Not by Degrees: Feminist Theory and Education,’’ Bunch and Pollack, eds. (n. 5 
above). See also works by Melanie Kaye, Anne Nevaldine and Barbara White (n. 7 above), and 
Adrienne Rich, passim. 

'8 Ellen Willis, ‘‘Sisters Under the Skin?: Confronting Race and Sex, Voice Literary 
Supplement (June 1982):11. 

'° We define ‘‘power’’ as the ability to act effectively on persons or things so as to satisfy 
one’s needs or wants, and ‘‘authority’’ as socially sanctioned power, accorded to individuals or 
groups by the allocation of a right to make particular kinds of decisions or command obedience 
from others. ‘‘Privilege’’ is the degree of additional power/authority which persons or groups 
attain by virtue of belonging to a certain dominant group. Thus we speak of white privilege, 
heterosexual privilege or white male privilege as the additional power—easier right of access to 
goods and services and freedom from restrictive obstacles or harassment—granted to members 
of these groups. 

2° See Clare Bright’s excellent critique of this concern, ‘‘What About the Men. . . ?”’ in 
Lesbian Studies, Present and Future, Margaret Cruikshank, ed. (Old Westbury: The Feminist 
Press, 1982):97-99. See also Renate Duelli-Klein, ‘“The ‘Men-Problem’ in Women’s Studies: 
The Expert, the Ignoramus and the Poor Dear,’ Women’s Studies International Forum 6, no. 
4:413-421. 

2! The student was referring to Toni Morrison’s Sula (New York: Knopf, 1979). ‘‘False 
assimilation’’ happens when an individual is invited to join a group on terms that render 
invisible or insignificant allegiances or identities important and vital to the individual, as in the 
case of Blacks disowning loyalties to their people, or when the identity and allegiances of the 
outsider are ‘‘tokenized,’’ as is the case when a Black person is used as a sign of the group’s 
liberal tolerance but nothing more. 

22 The term ‘‘text’’ is used elliptically here and refers to whatever material is under study in 
the classroom. 

3 For an interesting discussion of how subjective and objective approaches to the text are 
worked out differently in a feminist classroom, see Cheri Register, ‘‘After We’ve All Said 
“Wow’: A Discourse on Women, Feminism and Literature’’ (paper presented at the second 
annual Women’s Studies Conference, University of Minnesota, Spring Hill, April 1979). See 
also Register’s analysis of the feminist learning process, ‘‘Brief, A-mazing Movements: 
Dealing with Despair in the Women’s Studies Classroom,’’ Women’s Studies Newsletter, 7, 
no. 4 (Fall 1979):7-10. 

?4 For critical approaches to the use of ‘‘the personal’’ see Susan Bernick, ‘“The Philosopher 
and the Feminist: Feminist Pedagogy and Philosophical Method,’’ (paper presented to the 
Society for Women in Philosophy, Madison, Wisconsin, March, 1982); Jean B. Elshtain, ‘“The 
Social Relations of the Classroom: A Moral and Political Perspective,’’ Telos, no. 27 (Spring 
1976):97-110; Gracie Lyons, Constructive Criticism: A Handbook, (Berkeley, Calif.: Ink- 
works Press, 1976). 

5 Angela Davis, ‘“‘Rape, Racism and the Capitalist Setting,”’ The Black Scholar 9, no. 7 
(April 1978):24-35; Alison Edwards, ‘‘Rape, Racism, and the White Women’s Movement: An 
Answer to Susan Brownmiller,’’ (Chicago: Sojourner Truth Organization, Second Ed., 1979). 
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26 At times the attack on white Women’s Studies exploits lesbian-hating. It is frequently 
difficult to determine when the issue is really lesbian-hating rather than or in addition to racism. 
Allowing the issue of racism to swamp all others is likewise an easy (and unsatisfactory) way of 
avoiding the complexity and difficulty of the many issues held in tension in Women’s Studies. 

27 Bettina Aptheker, ‘‘Unlearning Racism within Women’s Studies,’” Women’s Studies 
Quarterly 9, no. 4, 1981:15. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Audre Lorde uses this phrase in ‘The Uses of Anger,’”” Women’ s Studies Quarterly 9, no. 
3 (Fall 1981):9. See also Gwendolyn, ‘‘Righteous Anger in Three Parts: Racism in the Lesbian 
Community—One Black Lesbian’s Perspective,’’ Top Ranking: A Collection of Articles on 
Racism and Classism in the Lesbian Community, eds. Joan Gibbs and Sara Bennett (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: February 3rd Press, 1980):70-78. 

3° We have found the following CR materials and analyses useful in making ourselves and 
our students aware of internalized racism: Sara Winter, ‘‘Rooting Out Racism,”’ Issues in 
Radical Therapy, 17 (Winter, 1977):18-19; Linda Shaw and Diane G. Wicker, ‘“Teaching 
About Racism in the Classroom and in the Community ,’’ Radical Teacher, 18 (1981):9-14; Tia 
Cross, Freida Klein, Barbara Smith, Beverly Smith, ‘‘Face-to-Face, Day-to-Day—Racism 
CR,”’ Top Ranking (n. 29 above):65—79; Judy Katz, White Awareness: Handbook for Anti- 
Racist Training (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1978). For a general 
study of interaction from a male perspective, see Thomas Kochman, Black and White Styles in 
Conflict, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981). 





Teaching About Racism and Sexism: 
A Case History 


Paula Rothenberg 
Philosophy Department 
William Paterson College 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470 


Introduction 


In 1982 William Paterson College of New Jersey began requiring that 
every student who graduates complete a three-credit course in either 
Women’s Studies or African & Afro-American Studies. This requirement 
can be satisfied by a designated course in either of these areas or by a new 
course, “‘Racism and Sexism in a Changing America.’’ The impetus for this 
new course came from a belief shared by the faculty concerned that an 
integrated study of racism and sexism would be more valuable for students 
than one which focused exclusively on one form of oppression rather than 
the other. Central to the initial conceptualization of the course was the idea 
that it be team-taught by faculty members from African & Afro-American 
Studies and from Women’s Studies. 

This paper is an attempt to synthesize and analyze the experiences of the 
faculty members involved in teaching this course. It is offered in the hope 
that sharing some of the problems we have encountered and solutions we 
have devised can be useful to other people engaged in helping students think 
about racism and sexism. 


Course Content 


“*Racism and Sexism in a Changing America’’ focuses primarily, but not 
exclusively, on the experience of black and white people in America. While 
recognizing the importance of discussing the particular experiences of 
Hispanics, Mexican-Americans, Asians, and other people of color, the 
decision to engage in an examination of past and present treatment of blacks 
reflects our beliefs that the oppression and exploitation of blacks in America 
represents a unique and definitive aspect of American culture and thus 
requires comprehensive examination and analysis, and that the experience 
of discrimination and the expression of racist attitudes have certain basic 
features in common which permit them to be studied in depth in one group 
and then be applied to the experience of other minorities. While focusing on 
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the black experience for these reasons, the course attempts to draw upon and 
correlate material from the experience of other people of color. 

The course is divided into four sections. Students are assigned appropriate 
readings for each section and topic in the course. 


Outline 
I. Where We Are 


A. The Prison of Race and Gender—Self-Definition and 
Gender and Racial Stereotypes in Black and White 
America 

B. Language and the Survival of Domination 


. How We Got Here 


The Legal Status of Blacks and Women in America from 1619 
to the Present 


. The Economics of Race and Gender 


An examination of the American Dream of Success in relation 
to the impact of race, class and gender on opportunity and 
lifestyle 


. Beyond Racism and Sexism 


An examination of alternate models for society with an em- 
phasis on how effectively they address the causes of racism 
and sexism in American society 


Getting Started 


Most students at the college are members of the first generation in their 
family to go on to higher education. They come from working-class and 
middle-class families, and the majority have grown up in racially segregated 
neighborhoods and have attended segregated schools. Many have attended 
parochial school for all or some of their previous schooling. They bring a 
predictable variety of fears, prejudices, and misconceptions with them to the 
classroom, and many are apprehensive about this particular course, which 
may be their first genuinely integrated classroom experience. 

Students who were enrolled in team-taught sections of the course report an 
initial reaction of excitement and curiosity upon finding two faculty mem- 
bers of different races and genders at the front of the room teaching the class 
together from the very first day. (1) A comment from one student’s journal 
captures the feelings expressed by many: “‘I like the way the class is being 
held . . . Maybe this class will give me more than just three credits.”’ 

Responding to questions about their expectations during the first two class 
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meetings, many white students expressed the hope that they could get to 
know more about black family life and culture—things they felt removed 
from because they lived in predominantly white neighborhoods and attended 
predominantly white schools. Black students, in general, did not show 
similar curiosity about white family life. This is probably because black 
students who manage to attend college in New Jersey are more likely to have 
attended integrated schools and thus to have some direct knowledge of how 
white people live and interact, and because the media focus on white 
(middle-class) family life. The fact that their portrayal is largely inaccurate 
does not invalidate the point that most of our black students felt they knew 
more about how white people live than the converse. Black students were 
most interested in finding out more about how white people think. Having 
grown up in a society where whites assume a moral superiority over blacks 
and other people of color, black students expressed an interest in understand- 
ing what whites really thought about their role in slavery and how they could 
reconcile that role with their claims about morality. 

In most sections we have found that the class self-segregates by race and 
gender. While seating patterns during the first and second class meetings 
reflect a fairly random mix, by the fourth class meeting white students tend 
to sit on one side of the room and black students on the other. Within these 
two groupings students tend to subdivide by gender. 

One student describes her reaction to the early class meetings as follows: 


When I first came to the class I was shocked because when I entered the 
room I saw the blacks on one side and the whites on the other. I thought 
that they were going to kill one another by the way that they were 
talking and getting on each other about how blacks thought about 
whites and whites about blacks . . . 


By now it should be obvious that the first task that confronted us was 
finding a way to ease the tension in the classroom so that students, already 
apprehensive and in many cases self-defensive, would feel comfortable 
about talking openly and honestly in this class. We call it ‘‘creating a safe 
space.”’ 


Creating a Safe Space 


In a class such as this which deals with topics that students find difficult if 
not threatening, creating a safe space is critical. Students must feel secure 
that their comments will be treated with respect whether or not the faculty 
member or the class agrees with them. Students must have confidence that 
faculty members are in control of the discussion and will intervene, if 
necessary, to prevent personal expressions from provoking personal attacks 
by some who may find them offensive. At the same time, the faculty 
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members must balance the need for creating a safe space with their obliga- 
tion to see to it that blatantly false beliefs are subjected to mature and 
thoughtful criticism. Striking the correct balance is no easy task. 

Making explicit the need to establish such a classroom atmosphere and 
discussing the ground rules for class participation provides a good beginning 
for this enterprise. We have found that letting students know that we are 
aware of the problem and allowing them to share some of their 
apprehensions about talking openly can begin to create the kind of rapport 
that will minimize the problem. 

In addition, we have found it helpful to give students an opportunity to 
comment anonymously on process, form, and content frequently during the 
semester. We do this by asking them to write down their thoughts per- 
iodically in the form of an anonymous “‘reaction paper.’” We always make 
such an assignment at the start of any class session that directly follows a 
particularly tense or uncomfortable class—usually one on sexuality and 
sexual preference. Excerpts from these papers are then shared with the class, 
allowing us to deal with some of the unexpressed anger, fear, or embarrass- 
ment that is present in the classroom before it undermines the quality of 
interaction. 


Defining the Issues 


While most students enter the course with some sensitivity to the issue of 
racial oppression, the majority are considerably less willing to take gender 
oppression seriously and show little awareness of the devastating impact of 
sexism as a force in American society. While most students realize that it has 
become socially unacceptable to tell racist jokes, they are rarely reticent 
about telling jokes which degrade and humiliate women. In short, few of the 
students we teach have ever had their sexism taken seriously let alone 
challenged. 

When asked what issues or topics they might expect to cover in a course 
entitled ‘Racism and Sexism in a Changing America,”’ students are usually 
quick to focus on contemporary manifestations of racism: discrimination in 
hiring, housing, and education quickly come to mind, followed by affirma- 
tive action progams, reverse discrimination, and the impact of government 
policies on racial minorities. When asked to raise issues that focus on gender 
oppression, they have considerably more difficulty. A discussion of eco- 
nomic discrimination against women usually begins but often the focus 
returns to economic discrimination based on race, an issue that more stu- 
dents seem willing to take seriously. When this dynamic was pointed out to 
one class and the class was asked to explain why it happened, a black male 
student responded, ‘‘Racism is broader and has had more impact historical- 
ly.’’ To which a black female replied, ‘‘People have been aware of racism 
for a long time. They are just beginning to be aware of sexism.”’ 
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Since many students in the class will find an examination of either racism 
or sexism (or both) threatening, it is important to begin with topics that are 
relatively easy for them to discuss. Sexuality, for obvious reasons, is a poor 
place to begin, as is language, which is perceived as “‘trivial’’ until students 
have already become sensitive to racism and sexism. Gender and racial 
stereotyping with special attention to the role of the media is often a good 
place to start. 

Since it is more difficult for white students to acknowledge racism if that 
means accepting responsibility for it and for men to recognize sexism if they 
must take the blame, the best topics for early discussion allow students to be 
critical of institutions that perpetuate racism and sexism rather than be forced 
to grapple with questions of individual or personal responsibililty. 

In addition, introducing the concept of ‘‘unconscious ideology”’ early in 
the course is important. By helping students recognize that racist and sexist 
beliefs and attitudes have been internalized, unconsciously, from an early 
age and operate on us, often in spite of our consciously embraced beliefs, 
students can recognize and criticize some of their own racist and sexist 
tendencies without at the same time subjecting themselves to a devastating 
moral indictment. 

Of course, the best place to begin is always with the students’ own direct 
experience. Instructors teaching this course have used a variety of exercises 
and assignments early in the semester to encourage students to examine 
critically their own experience. Sometimes we ask the women in the class 
how many ever wished they were boys at some time during their childhood. 
A large number of hands always go up. Then the men are asked the same 
question, and of course it is rare that even one male student reports having 
had such a wish. The asymmetry in response is a good basis for beginning a 
discussion. Sometimes we ask the students to make a forced choice between 
changing their sex or their race and then write a brief essay in which they 
explain their decision. Students learn a lot by sharing their responses to this 
exercise. 

Another useful assignment early in the course is something we call the 
“*Me Essay.” Students are asked to write briefly about how they came to 
acquire their own racial and gender identity. They are asked to begin by 
focusing on how they see themselves. Do they, for example, identify as a 
woman who is black or a black who is a woman? They are also encouraged to 
comment on their identification or lack of identification with a particular 
ethnic group, religion, or class. The main thrust of the essay requires that 
they try to isolate the experiences that were most important in shaping their 
sense of who they are. In doing so, students are forced to ‘‘personalize’’ the 
course. Instead of continuing to think of gender, race, and class as things 
“‘out there’’ that affect other people, they are pressed to think about the 
impact of these factors on them and their lives. 
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Some common themes run through the ‘*‘Me Essay’’ and provide useful 
and important information about the basic assumptions students bring with 
them into the classroom. Most white students report that they never thought 
much about being white, while black students knew early that they were 
members of a particular race and that that defined them. Gender differences 
are recognized earlier than differences in race. They are learned at home, 
primarily through the different treatment of boys and girls by their parents 
and by the differences in expectations that accompany the different treat- 
ment. 

While most students discuss their parents in their essays, interactions with 
mothers are mentioned specifically and discussed in detail much more 
frequently than those with fathers. These differences can serve as a good 
starting point for class discussion of sex-role responsibilities in child rear- 
ing. 

The ‘*Me Essays’’ are revealing in other ways as well. Frequently after 
reporting devastating experiences of racial discrimination from their early 
years, black students deny the impact of those experiences by concluding 
with lines like *‘But after all, everyone is equal and racial differences don’t 
matter,’’ or ““Things are tough for black women in America—but that won’t 
stop me.’” Women, black and white, report humiliating examples of sexist 
treatment, acknowledge that women have a more difficult time succeeding 
than men, but turn around and deny the reality by saying: ‘‘But I’m going to 
work hard and nothing will stand in my way.’’ Often this prediction of their 
own future success is coupled with the assurance that they will be successful 
without relinquishing their ‘‘femininity.’’ Similarly, those white males who 
talk about the existence of gender, class, or race privilege nonetheless 
conclude their essays with the assurance that ‘‘If you work hard, you can still 
make it big.”’ 

These essays as well as class discussions make it clear that if there is a 
single assumption that almost all students bring to the learning situation it is 
probably the ‘‘American Dream,”’ that America is the land of opportunity 
where hard work always brings success. If an individual just tries hard he 
(sic) is sure to succeed. The converse of this is the belief they often hold with 
equal fervor, that those who fail do so because of some personal inadequacy. 


Resistance and How to Overcome It 


Resistance in a course such as thes one—which will unavoidably chal- 
lenge deeply felt beliefs, attitudes, and practices—is, of course, inevitable. 
It takes many forms. Sometimes it is expressed directly; sometimes, in- 
directly. The following example provides an instructive look at the kind of 
interaction one is likely to encounter early in the semester. 

In an effort to get students thinking about some feminist issues, we 
presented statistics from the FBI Uniform Crime Report issued by the 
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Department of Justice in 1981. According to that report, a woman is raped 
every eight minutes in the United States and a woman is beaten by her 
husband every 18 seconds. Even before we finished the presentation, a 
young white male shouted out: ‘‘Yes, but men get raped too and some 
women beat their husbands.’’ This provoked a furious response from many 
women in the class. We dealt with the situation by pointing out that, while it 
is no doubt true that some men get raped and beaten, his comment elicited 
anger because it was perceived as an attempt to deny the magnitude of the 
problem of violence against women in contemporary American society. He 
responded by raising the concern that probably prompted his outbreak in the 
first place: ‘I’m a white male and it sounds like everything in this course is 
against me.”’ 

White male students (understandably) feel the most threatened by the 
course content and tend to offer the most resistance early in the semester. 
This presents some obvious problems for the instructors. One premise of this 
course is that society’s institutions and attitudes perpetuate white, male 
privilege. On the other hand, at least at a State college in New Jersey, most 
young white male students feel anything but privileged. Most come from 
working-class or perhaps lower-middle-class families, work at least one and 
often two jobs to pay tuition, often feel inadequately prepared to tackle 
college work, and are worried about what kinds of job prospects await them 
upon graduation. The feelings of superiority they have in relation to women 
and racial minorities are an important part of their positive sense of self- 
definition and they intend to protect them. For this reason, it is important to 
talk about the way men are exploited by society early in the semester but to 
do so in a way that does not allow students to shrug their shoulders and 
conclude that racial and gender oppression aren’t so bad because, after all, 
everybody is discriminated against in some way. 

In talking about racial and gender stereotyping early in the semester, it is 
useful to look at the way in which advertising exploits male as well as female 
sexuality. In addition, we talk about the way in which prevailing stereotypes 
of men as strong, competent, and unemotional deny them warm, loving, 
intimate relationships with women, children, and other men, while at the 
same time giving them disproportionate responsibility for the financial 
well-being and safety of their families, a responsibility it is increasingly 
difficult for any individual to fulfill. This discussion can help all students 
become aware of the human price white men pay for their privilege at the 
same time that it explores the relation of that privilege to the opression and 
exploitation of black men, and black and white women. In addition, in- 
troducing the variable of class can help explain why it is that, while white 
working-class males may indeed exercise certain privileges in relation to 
women and minorities, they do not experience themselves as in control of or 
profiting from the system as a whole. Placing race and gender in the context 
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of class helps most students make sense out of experiences and other data 
that were previously puzzling. 

In general, male students seem to feel comfortable expressing their 
resistance to feminism in a fairly straightforward manner. ‘‘I don’t want 
things to be different. I’ve never washed dishes or done laundry and I never 
will.’’ Or, ‘‘Okay, so all we hear about is women being equal, but when I go 
home and go out with my girl friend I’m not going to change the way I treat 
her and I don’t hear no complaints.’’ In addition, some of us have found that 
male students are more likely to express their resistance in their preparation, 
or rather, their lack of preparation for certain classes. Women students in 
several sections of the course have observed that the men seemed to be 
coming to class unprepared, and these women, correctly I think, interpreted 
this failure as a way of attempting to deny the importance of the issues being 
raised. Finally, male student reaction to some of the more blatantly ex- 
ploitative, sexist advertising often takes the form of anger toward the women 
who pose. Because the models are well paid, the students find it difficult to 
recognize that the ad is exploitative. When pressed to recognize that a 
particular portrayal of women is indeed humiliating and degrading, they 
respond by viciously attacking the models and blaming them (and their 
greed) for the existence of such ads. 

Women students express their resistance to threatening topics more in- 
directly. Some women refuse to treat advertisements, movies, or TV shows 
which degrade or humiliate women seriously. ‘“Those are just ads; why do 
you look for a message in everything?’’ Or, ‘‘When I watch TV I just want to 
relax and laugh; I don’t take those blacks (women) seriously.’’ Women who 
react this way usually are in the minority and it is helpful to allow other 
female students to talk about the ads or shows and to share their anger with 
the class. 

Perhaps the most common reaction to examples of sexism and racism is 
recognizing that the material being presented is sexist or racist but denying 
that it reflects contemporary reality. According to this view, sexism was a 
serious problem before the contemporary women’s movement came along 
and solved all the problems. The corollary position on racism, often 
assumed by white students, is that of course racism is a serious problem but 
great progress has already been made in combatting racial injustice and it’s 
time to turn our attention to other social issues. 

Resistance to racism on the part of black students often takes the form of 
distinguishing between themselves (whom they define as middle class) and 
other black people. Discrimination and worse is what happens to other kinds 
of black people, not to them, again implying that the problem is less with 
racism as a social phenomenon than with certain individual black people 
who are somehow inadequate. Resistance to feminism on the part of black 
students is more complicated. It can assume any of the forms already 
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discussed, but has an additional form of its own—the assertion that any 
attention to feminist issues undermines the solidarity of black men and 
women who must stand united in their struggle against the single most 
devasting force in their lives: racial oppression. 

There are also students who acknowledge the existence and pervasiveness 
of racism and sexism but then go on to assure us that nothing can be done to 
change things. ‘‘It’s always been that way and always will be that way. 
That’s how people are.’’ Sometimes such statements reflect a realistic 
awareness of how difficult it is to try to bring about social change, but in this 
case they constitute resistance because these students use the claim that 
things can’t be changed as a basis for dismissing the topic. There’s no point 
in discussing racism or sexism because nothing can be done. 

Resistance is of course considerably easier to identify than to deal with. 
And resistance isn’t necessarily all bad. While it makes teaching more 
difficult and emotionally draining, it is a sign that students are grappling 
with the material at least enough to be disturbed by it. This is a good sign. 
The absence of resistance in a course like this would probably be a greater 
cause for concern. Furthermore, it has taken students at least eighteen or 
twenty years to form the beliefs and attitudes they bring to the classroom, 
and it is unrealistic to think that those beliefs will change in the course of a 
class session or two or even over the course of a single semester. We have 
found that while some faculty members began teaching this course with the 
hope that they might change students’ beliefs and attitudes, most have 
revised their goals and now talk about making students aware of sexism and 
racism, on the assumption that awareness is the first step toward change and 
that change may happen later. 

Techniques for dealing with resistance reflect basic differences in teach- 
ing style and personality. Some of us have found it effective to ease up on a 
topic or to change topics temporarily to give students breathing space and an 
opportunity to begin listening again. It is important to assure students that we 
are not asking them to accept a particular view of the world uncritically, but 
to become enough aware of it so that they can begin to look at their own 
experience differently and to see whether or not this way of interpreting it 
makes sense. When students feel that we respect their right to make de- 
cisions about the way in which they will interpret reality, it is often easier for 
them to listen to a point of view that differs from their own. 

Some of us believe that the best way to deal with resistance is to bombard 
the class with additional facts and challenge them to continue to disagree 
with what amounts to overwhelming evidence. This confrontational style 
rarely leads to resolution of differences in the short run, but can have a 
dramatic impact on the class over the long run. Examining the impact of 
race, class, and gender on such things as income distribution, lifetime 
earnings, average weekly wages, and promotion opportunities usually pre- 
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sents data that is more difficult for students to reject than material on 
unconscious ideology. 

An effective way of using the data is to allow students to ‘‘guess’’ at the 
figures before they are presented. For example, having told the class that a 
male college graduate can expect to earn $1,190,000 over his lifetime, we 
ask the class to guess at the comparable figure for women with a bachelor’s 
degree.(2) Or we ask the women in the class to write down how much money 
they expect to be earning five years after they graduate from college and then 
provide them with data about women workers’ current earnings. Asking, 
instead of simply telling, involves the students in the question before they 
hear the answer, making it more likely that they will actually listen to it. It 
also forces them to compare their assumptions about the world with hard 
data but allows them to do so ‘‘privately’’ and thus minimizes defensive 
reactions when (as is usually the case) their guess turns out to be incorrect. 

Even closer to home, students can be asked about the racial composition 
of their own student body and the racial composition of the constituency 
their school is supposed to serve. Serious discrepancies between the two 
make it possible to raise important questions about race and class privilege 
and their impact on access to higher education. At William Paterson College 
where there are currently 600 black students out of a total student population 
of 10,000, white students asked to estimate black presence on campus 
consistently guess that black students make up 50% to 60% of the student 
body. They react to the actual statistics with disbelief. This gap between 
perception and reality often jars students into a general reappraisal of what 
they believe about the world and how they have come to hold those beliefs. 
By presenting students with dramatic information that they perceive as 
relevant, information which forces them to question the validity of those 
truths they have held to be ‘‘clear and distinct,’’ an exciting process of 
questioning can be initiated. 

Films provide another excellent way of easing pressure in the classroom 
and providing credibility for an unpopular or uncomfortable way of looking 
at the world. Showing a film has the effect of introducing an ‘‘outside 
authority’’ into the classroom. Students often find it easier to entertain a new 
perspective when it emanates from a film which they regard as “‘neutral.”’ 
Thus, films can be used to reinforce material that has been presented by the 
instructor. This is also true of having guest lecturers come in from time to 
time. 

Finally, the presence of two instructors in a classroom simultaneously can 
make dealing with resistance considerably easier and that’s one reason why, 
ideally, the course should be team-taught. Reaction papers from a number of 
classes reflect the students’ belief that team-teaching results in a more 
comprehensive and less biased presentation of material. Some student 
comments: 
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I enjoy the teaching method because the class can get feedback from 
two people and doesn’t just show one person’s position. 


I thought it was effective because it gave more accurate data of different 
situations. 


I liked the idea of team-teaching. I feel it’s really important in this class 
to have more than one view. 


I think it’s a good idea because you get views from each side. I really 
don’t think you could teach a course like this without having the 
opposite race and sex. 


Particularly interesting is the fact that the two teachers had extremely 
similar views on most issues that we discussed in the course and tended to 
reinforce rather than challenge each other, yet the presence of two in- 
structors in itself made students feel they were getting a more balanced 
treatment. These comments make it clear that team-teaching is an effective 
device for overcoming some of the problems of resistance that have already 
been discussed. 


**But Which Is Worse?’’ 


Because this course integrates the study of racism and sexism, it is 
inevitable that some students will wish to make comparisons that take the 
form of asking which is worse, racism or sexism? Using the devastating 
nature of racial oppression as a basis for denying the importance of any and 
all feminist concerns has already been discussed. Serious issues do arise 
about the relation of the struggles for racial justice and women’s liberation. 
It is important to help students see that exploring these issues is hindered 
rather than helped by asking which is worse. 

The Women’s Movement itself is partly responsible for this unfortunate 
and counterproductive comparison. White women’s rights activists during 
the past two centuries have often chosen to argue for women’s rights by 
comparing their condition with the condition of slaves or black people. They 
did so in order to seek support from the liberal white male establishment 
which in both centuries has been more willing to acknowledge the plight of 
**the black man’’ (sic) than to confront male privilege and the oppression of 
women. But in using the metaphor of slavery to describe women’s condition 
in marriage, or claiming, as did Elizabeth Cady Stanton, that white women 
in 1863 were more unequal under the law than black men, women’s rights 
activists have often seemed to black people to be denying the magnitude of 
the experience of black people under slavery. One semester some of the 
black women in the class could not read Stanton without becoming enraged. 
Did she really believe, they asked, that the difficulties experienced by a 
middle class white woman in the north could ever be compared to the 
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suffering of black women who were slaves on a breeding plantation in 
Virginia? The question points out how destructive the comparison is. Must 
we deny the pain and despair of the white middle-class northern woman to do 
justice to the enormity of the suffering and brutalization of black women 
under slavery? In whose interest is it that we make such comparisons? 

Asking which is worse, racism or sexism, creates problems by making 
students feel that they must choose. It implies that it is in fact appropriate and 
useful to place quantitative values on suffering. Using the metaphor of 
slavery to describe the condition of white women is unfortunate because it 
appears to invite this comparison and because it often prevents black stu- 
dents from acknowledging the devastating effects of gender oppression for 
fear that in doing so they will be denying the magnitude of the suffering of 
black people under slavery. 

The best way to deal with this question is to encourage students to 
challenge its usefulness; first by talking about the conceptual confusion 
involved in comparing phenomena that span hundreds of years and assume 
an infinite variety of manifestations, then by challenging the usefulness of 
comparing examples of human suffering; and finally by asking whose 
interests are served by making such comparisons, comparisons which are 
designed to deflect our attention from those who continue to benefit from 
race and gender oppression and to encourage a futile competition with each 
other. 


Ending 


If the course is even moderately successful, it provokes feelings of anger, 
frustration, rage, and even despair on the part of students. Challenged to 
recognize the role that race, class, and gender play in shaping our sense of 
self and in delimiting our possibilities, many students respond initially with 
denial and anger. ‘America is the land of opportunity. You can do anything 
if you are willing to work hard.’’ In the course of the semester, they are 
forced to confront a reality that repeatedly denies what they want to believe. 

They read about a study that reports that New Jersey’s public schools are 
among the most segregated in the country and that black segregation has 
increased significantly between 1968 and 1980 in New Jersey.(3) They learn 
that ‘‘one woman in four will be sexually assaulted in her lifetime and one 
household in four endures ongoing domestic violence.’’(4) They learn that 
the richest 20% of the population in America controls 77% of the wealth, 
leaving 23% for the remaining 80% of the population to divide.(5) They 
learn that black familes are four times more likely to be living in poverty than 
whites and three and a half times more likely to be headed by a woman.(6) 
They learn that seven years after obtaining a Ph.D. from the Harvard School 
of Public Health a male graduate will average $37,800 in salary while a 
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female graduate can expect $21,300, and that a male Ph.D. from the 
Harvard School of Education will be averaging $26,150 while the average 
female graduate will earn only $18,700.(7) 

After a semester spent studying statistical data and experiential material 
that calls the American Success Myth into question, students who begin to 
recognize the force of racism and sexism in contemporary society and its 
potentially devastating impact on themselves and on people they love, often 
become angry, despondent, or both. Instructors who teach this course have a 
serious responsibility to help students deal with this new awareness con- 
structively so that it becomes the basis for action rather than for increased 
cynicism or personal despair. 

Finding a way to end the course that deals with these problems has proved 
difficult and challenging. We try to allow students to work toward their own 
sense of resolution. This is important since many students express their 
frustration by reacting with skepticism to suggestions that it is possible to 
structure society in ways which do not emphasize competition and do not 
reward and punish based upon gender, class, and racial differentials. 

One strategy is to use the final class meetings to present guest lecturers 
who can talk about grassroots activities related to issues raised in the course. 
This gives students a concrete sense of the ways individuals work toward 
change. Another is to direct student attention to the campus itself, as a 
microcosm of society at large, and ask students how racism on campus might 
be eliminated. In one class, student suggestions for white students ran the 
gamut from ‘‘Find someone you like and be a friend. We all need friends,”’ 
and ‘‘Take an African & Afro-American Studies course,’’ to ‘‘Go to school 
officials and ask why there aren’t more minority teachers,’’ and *‘If some- 
one says something racist, correct that person.”’ 

Still another strategy, based on the premise that students should believe 
themselves capable of generating their own solutions, is to divide the class 
into two groups with the task of deciding 1) what kind of society they would 
like to live in, and 2) what five changes they could make in contemporary 
America to bring us closer to their ideal. Each group is asked to record its 
conlusions and several class periods are spent discussing these results. 

This last exercise provides an excellent way of reviewing and integrating 
course material and reinforcing important conceptual distinctions. The task 
of distinguishing between ends and means, goals and strategies, causes and 
consequences, is an important activity since students often blur these dis- 
tinctions. In addition, a discussion of almost any proposed recommendation 
inevitably leads to a better understanding of which institutions, policies, and 
practices play a fundamentral role in structuring society and shaping our 
attitudes. But in the final analysis, the importance of this exercise and other 
similar activities lies in their implicit message: that in spite of what students 
have learned about the impact of race, class, and gender on opportunity, they 
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are not powerless; they can be agents of social changes and can combine with 
others to formulate goals and work toward their attainment. There is perhaps 
no better place to end than this. 


Students Speak for Themselves 


And how do the students react to a course that challenges some of their 
most deeply felt beliefs? Some begin the semester with a sense of excitement 
because they realize that they are participating in something that differs 
dramatically from their more traditional school experiences and others begin 
feeling resentful that they have to take a course about racism and sexism 
when they would much rather be studying something they consider useful 
and important. 

The following comments are drawn from reaction papers written late in 
the semester or at the conclusion of the course. They include a representative 
sample of student reactions to the course. 


I feel this class is a very helpful class to me and I think I get more out of 
this class than I do out of most of my other classes. I never remember 
anything in my other classes once I’m out, but in this class I’m always 
noticing things we have talked about and remembering all of the class 
discussions. I feel it is a very interesting and real life class. I feel it will 
help me more in the future with the changing times than a class like 
literature or other classes like it. 


The major topics that this class dealt with were very interesting as a 
whole. Most of the topics that we dealt with came from our readings 
which were very persuasive. Although I thought that some of the 
readings were very biased, I still felt that I gained a lot from them. 


Topics: In this class I personally enjoyed the issues we discussed on 
various topics. I found discussion about women’s roles to be most 
surprising and probably the best learning experience since at William 
Paterson College. 


Readings: The readings this class has covered somewhat surprised me. 
Most of it I did not agree with, but still it was interesting. 


Overall Impression: | really enjoyed this class. I found it to be an 
experience that I will always remember. This is one of the few classes I 
feel I have learned anything valuable that affects me and my future. 


I’ve never been happy with the fact that the school told us we must take 
certain classes in order to be a well-rounded person until now. Out of all 
the General Education requirements this by far is the most enjoyable 
and beneficial one. Through this class, I’ve become much more aware 
of many of the elements pertaining to both racism and sexism. It not 
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only teaches us things but it gives us a chance to ask questions about 
information we’ve heard in the past and vent anger or express our 
opinion with things we feel are wrong. The reason I say this is the most 
beneficial is because it is one of the few that we will actually use later in 
life. 


And one final comment, made in April of this past semester, that made us 
feel very good. 


My over all impression is that I’ ve enjoyed the course so far and I’m not 
in a rush to finish it. What I mean is that May is coming too fast for this 
particular course. 


Notes 


A brief version of this paper appeared in Radical Teacher, 24 November 1984, pp. 2-5, 
under the title ‘“Teaching ‘Racism and Sexism in a Changing America.’ ”’ 

Many people worked hard to make ‘‘Racism and Sexism in a Changing America’’ a 
requirement at William Paterson College. While it would be impossible to name them all, I do 
want to express particular thanks to Susan Radner of Women’s Studies and Vernon McClean of 
African & Afro-American Studies who never stopped believing in the course and who worked 
tirelessly to see to it that our idea became a reality. Della Capers of the African & Afro- 
American Studies Department spent hours reproducing material for use in the course, a 
thankless but crucial task, and also typed this manuscript. My special thanks go to J. Samuel 
Jordan of the African & Afro-American Studies Department, with whom I have laughed, cried, 
argued, and taught on many occasions. He made learning a challenge and teaching a joy. Susan, 
Vernon, J., as well as Lee Hummel of Women’s Studies, all provided material that has been 
incorporated into this paper. The misperceptions, errors, and blind spots that appear are entirely 
my own. 

(1) Although the course was designed to be a team-taught, staffing problems and budgetary 
restraints have resulted in some sections being team-taught and others being taught by in- 
dividuals. 

(2) According to a report released in 1983 by the U.S. Census Bureau, it’s $523,000, or less 
than half the lifetime earnings a male who has failed to graduate from high school can expect. 

(3) ’’Study Faults State School Segregation,’’ Newark Star Ledger, (1/25/83), p. 1. 

(4) Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform Crime Report, 1981. Department of Justice. 

(5) What’s Wrong with the U.S. Economy? Institute for Labor Education and Research, 
1981. 

(6) Alexis Herman, ‘‘Still Small Change for Black Women,’’ Ms. Magazine, February, 
1976, p. 96. 

(7) Washington Post, July 1981. 
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Institutions of higher learning, like all cultural entities, continuously 
change as they reconcile what they are becoming with the principles and 
traditions of their past.! The impetuses for change? may vary—curricular 
reform, denominational demands, political upheaval, economic pressures, 
or other stimuli toward an adjustment in status quo—depending on the 
nature of the institution. For example, a private institution must respond to 
its markets as well as its internal dictates, while a public institution is more 
accountable to external mandates. Yet all institutions carve out distinctive 
identities, and in this process of resolving the differences between past and 
present they redefine, often in small increments, what they are. 

Wake Forest University, a small Baptist college in the South, is a private 
institution that has preserved its traditions and principles while accommo- 
dating change. Change has been tolerated there, but within certain limits of 
its institutional character and its self-image as a benign, compassionate 
environment responsive to people’s needs.* Its distinctive character has 
emerged as the institution has been compelled to interact with its own 
history: a precarious early existence, sparring with denominational sponsors 
over issues ranging from educational priorities to internal governance (from 
whether to teach evolution to whether to dance and smoke), and roles as 
academic underdog to the prestigious institutions in North Carolina and as 
athletic upstart in the Atlantic Coast Conference. A critical moment in 
institutional lore was the removal of the school in 1956 from the small town 
called Wake Forest to the larger city of Winston-Salem 110 miles west. 
Indeed, on campus most events are referred to as either ‘‘before’’ or ‘‘after’’ 
the move, a move which symbolized the college’s emergence as a fiscally 
sound and academically ambitious university. Thus, like any institution that 
has survived, Wake Forest has had to adapt to change, and in its adaptation it 
has established a clearly defined ideology. 





An Instrument of Institutional Change 


This study* examines how Wake Forest, a traditionally white male liberal 
arts college in the South, has dealt with a major change in the official 
composition of its students and faculty: the presence of women.° It then 
focuses on the ultimate consequences of that action, when, once having 
invited women onto its hallowed Magnolia Court, the college had to contend 
with their becoming a real presence whose distinctly different way of doing 
things would transform the very identity of the institution. 


Women’s Incorporation into Wake Forest 


The historic identity of Wake Forest as a small Southern denominational 
liberal arts college for white males has shifted during the last forty years to its 
current identity as a double-gender comprehensive university with national 
aspirations. The manner in which this institution, a male enclave for over 
100 of its 150 years, has changed by including women has not been without 
the conflict and vacillation accompanying any major change. As Himes 
points out, the pattern by which all institutions incorporate change into their 
structure is to institutionalize both the change and the inevitable conflict 
upon which the change is based.° The ideological context in which Wake 
Forest has institutionalized conflict as it has accommodated women reflects 
a traditional tendency at that institution to value the principles of academic 
credibility, loyalty to its highest priorities, and pragmatism.’ 

Women have been officially admitted as students at Wake Forest for only 
43 years. During those years, the attitude of Wake Forest toward their place 
has changed from seeing the females as replacements for the male students 
called into World War II, through a thirty-year middle phase of seeing 
female students as a problem requiring such peculiar accommodations as 
special bathroom facilities and special in loco parentis regulation, to the 
current phase, starting in the late 1970s, of seeking proportional parity with 
men even when such parity necessitates the construction of new residence 
halls.* Attitudes toward what roles female students may assume have 
evolved during these years also. The early view that, though statistically 
brighter than men, women were more passive in the classroom, would not 
“‘use’’ their education, and therefore were less desirable to teach, has given 
way in only recent years to the discovery that these bright female students 
can, when encouraged, become dynamic counterparts to the men and can 
contribute much as undergraduates, professionals, and alumnae.” 

During these 43 years, the attitude of Wake Forest toward the growing 
presence of faculty women has evolved from an extended period of hiring a 
few legendary individuals to be academic chaperones for the newly admitted 
female students, through an interim phase during the mid-1970s of increas- 
ing the number of women at the lower ranks of the faculty and selecting an 
outstanding woman for a prestigious academic professorship, to the current 
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tendency to actively recruit middle- and lower-ranked female faculty, in part 
as role models for female students. Though this recent commitment of 
affirmative action may have been initiated by external mandate, it appears to 
be internalized now. The pool of faculty women has increased since the 
1940s in sporadic increments. The number has grown from a tokenist group, 
appealing in their graciousness and hospitality, through an interim during 
which a smattering of female ‘‘worthies’’ and entry-level women could be 
differentiated within the minority group, toward the current situation, in 
which women still number slightly less than 20% of the faculty but are a 
large enough group that they are seen as individuals, whose personal 
accomplishments are often acknowledged within the institutions.'° What is 
worth noting is the attitude of the older generation of faculty women, who 
have welcomed collegiality over isolation, toward female newcomers. 

Since the 1940s, attention to women has made its way gradually into the 
Wake Forest curriculum. Unaddressed until the 1970s in a liberal arts 
curriculum that reflected an exclusionary definition of humanism, women 
became the subject of a few courses during the middle 1970s, and, by 1982, 
were the primary focus of thirteen courses and a minor in women’s studies. 
During the same years, what had been a curriculum firmly rooted in the 
traditional liberal arts and sciences was redefined to include a more pluralis- 
tic and multidisciplinary approach to learning, by adding first the fine arts 
and social sciences and eventually the study of women. 


As Wake Forest has adjusted to the presence of women, then, it gradually 
has had to accept them as dynamic counterparts to men, varied individuals 
who make significant contributions to the institution, and, when considered 
within the curriculum, people whose presence is capable of bringing about a 
transformation of learning, the disciplines, and teaching method. 


The Institutionalization of Women-Initiated Change 
into Wake Forest’ s Traditions 


Of all the women at Wake Forest, those in the faculty and administration 
have been most active in initiating change within the institution. Although 
not all faculty women have participated as change agents,'' many, finding 
mutual support for their ideas and mode of interaction, have forged a 
distinctive ideology that has become a factor with which the institution must 
contend. These female change agents, now a significant critical mass at 
Wake Forest, vary from one another—some longtime and high-ranking, 
others newly hired and middle or low in position—yet have much in 
common, '? centered mainly in their training or at least interest in Women’s 
Studies.'* 

As women have become increasingly a part of Wake Forest and have been 
absorbed into its identity, they have brought a distinctive outlook with which 
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the university has had to contend. It is commonplace in organizational 
theory that employees identify in general with the values of their 
organization.'* Most Wake Forest faculty, both male and female, have 
accordingly been sympathetic to the liberal values of that institution. Yet the 
minority group of female change agents, while respectful of Wake Forest’s 
traditional values, also have brought a separate commitment to feminist 
values and processes that range from liberal to socialist. Their commitment 
has manifested itself in several values and processes that have characterized 
the group. 

First, the group has established the goal of institutionalizing women into 
Wake Forest: As women are a vital component of the university, they should 
be incorporated fully into its structural norms. One consequence of this goal 
has been an expectation on the part of female change agents that the 
administration will endorse, regularize, and reward women’s actions as 
legitimate social struggle rather than nonlegitimate conflict.'> For example, 
female members of the faculty have presented to the American Association 
of University Professors a program that, by means of statistical and scientific 
surveys, offered information on the inequities between female and male 
faculty members at Wake Forest. The significance of this program is that 
female faculty interests were perceived as a real faculty issue, even though 
the response from that predominantly male bastion was mixed.'® As another 
example, a significant percentage of the female faculty has submitted 
proposals for university funding of scholarly research on women, and so 
many have been funded that one can only conclude that the institution 
recognzies women’s topics as legitimate research areas. Furthermore, a 
female change agent-generated proposal for a summer institute to guide 
selected faculty toward integrating the study of women into their courses and 
research has been sanctioned by members of the administration, who now 
are searching for external funding. Each of these examples has been cited 
within the institution as evidence of a successful uniting of feminist attitudes 
with university priorities, though they also could be viewed as only qualified 
successes: The A.A.U.P. response was not entirely positive; institutional 
funding sources have not yet actively solicited women’s research topics; and 
of the budget for the summer institute, less than 15% of the direct costs has 
been allocated internally. Still, out of these separate instances, characterized 
by the change agents as successes in uniting feminist attitudes with universi- 
ty priorities, have come a changed institutional perception of the place of 
women at Wake Forest.'’ 

Second, the group has redefined the traditional notion of power as domi- 
nation to conform to a feminist vision: power as ‘‘energy, strength, and 
effective action.’’'* This different notion of power has manifested itself in 
several ways. For example, both the ad hoc Women’s Studies committee 
and a more recently formed group of women administrators have been 
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organized around the principles of collective leadership and equitable shar- 
ing of responsibilities. The administration has been confused by this 
seemingly leaderless phenomenon and, in response, has concluded that the 
two organizations must represent widespread, ‘‘grassroots’’ faculty interest 
deserving of respect. The phenomenon does indeed deserve respect, for, as 
Etzioni points out, the faculty holds the rank and power within a university 
structure.'? As another example, many members of the female group have 
created classroom environments that are feminist in that they view the 
teacher as a facilitator rather than an authoritative ‘‘professor’’ and place 
high value on all students’ observations and reflections. Although their 
learner-centered teaching”’ has not been imitated extensively among the 
faculty, it has been appreciated by students, supported by those faculty 
members who associate it with the principles of educating the whole person, 
and endorsed by the Dean of the College, who sponsored a workshop for 
departmental chairpersons around this teaching approach. A last example is 
that the group has forged a complex network, building formal and informal 
links based on commonality of ideology, that cuts across departments, 
disciplines, ranks, and responsibilities. As a result, members of the group, 
often isolated in their departments or administrative units and thus visible 
‘‘others’’ reminding their respective units of a feminist view, can easily 
make contacts and gain support among their network of ideological counter- 
parts wherever they reside within the institution. 

Third, the group has come to see knowledge not as closed but inclusive, 
not static but energizing, and not formulaic but every-changing and capable 
of transforming liberal education.” Consequently, they have introduced 
feminist thought as a means of redefining in more accurate terms the 
parameters of liberal arts and human experience”* and of offering multiple 
possibilities rather than traditional dualities.7* The impact of their approach 
to knowledge has been felt at Wake Forest in a newly invigorated academic 
environment, in several multidisciplinary courses, and in transdisciplinary 
scholarship among members of the group. On a more explicit level, the 
university administration has provided some funds and other resources to 
support the evidences of this approach to knowledge: for example, grant 
writing and other services in behalf of the faculty summer institute, funding 
for feminist scholarship, and released time for Women’s Studies courses. 


Feminist Process and Institutional Change in the 1980s 


Just as the influence of women’s outlooks has become a significant factor 
at Wake Forest proportionate to the number of women increasing to form a 
critical mass, so too have the number of grassroots Women’s Studies 
programs in colleges and universities across the nation reached a critical 
mass that can influence the whole of academe.”* We consider this attainment 
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of a critical mass nationally the mark of a third phase of Women’s Studies in 
the evolution of feminist process within higher education. Illustrating both a 
fundamental shift away from and an affirmation of certain characteristics of 
the first two phases,”> this third phase is predicated on real acceptance by the 
academy, grounded in theory, and systematic in its manner of seeking to 
transform institutional norms to include feminist attitudes and processes. 

Crucial to this third phase is that scholarship on women has reached a 
degree of acceptance by the academy, based on its extent and quality, that 
frees it from its formerly defensive and compensatory posture.” 
discoveries in the sciences?’ and new insights in the humanities”® are 
continuing to expand and transform traditional disciplines. The view of the 
world as inclusive and relational, a view closely associated with feminist 
thought”? and with multidisciplinary approaches to understanding, is now 
encouraging gender-related questions to become important themes within 
the contexts of many disciplines. Feminist scholars are receiving the 
approbation of their academic colleagues; many of them are being given 
tenure and promotion at a wide variety of institutions, including ones like 
Wake Forest. While these developments have occurred largely through 
struggle and perseverance, they do indicate the growing acceptance of 
women and the study of women by the academy of the 1980s. 

Furthermore, out of the twenty years of the women’s movement and its 
academic arm, Women’s Studies, have developed a body of experiences that 
now are being analyzed, digested, and inspected for the theoretical signifi- 
cance that they may hold. The corpus of knowledge has accumulated to such 
an extent that theoretical constructs can be attempted and widely divergent 
theories concerning women can be advanced, both experientially based. 
Catharine Stimpson labels the three stages in the evolution of scholarship on 
women as (1) “‘compensatory,’’ (2) “‘deconstruction of error and the 
reconstruction of (philosophical and scientific) reality from a feminist per- 
spective,’’ and, currently, (3) ‘‘the construction of general theories.’’*° 
Now abstract questions are being asked: Is Women’s Studies a discipline or 
an area attached to many disciplines? Does feminist process ask women to 
reject their role of nurturer and other underpinnings of our culture or does it 
enhance their natural individuality? What are the implications of feminism 
on the public places and private spaces of our lives??! The Wake Forest 
experience shows that these abstract, far-reaching questions are now being 
asked of and by women in the academy, in contrast to more limited, specific, 
personal, and politicizing ones asked in the past. That academic debates now 
center as theoretical issues is indicative of a new phase of acceptance and 
questioning within the university. 

As numerous universities across the country have accepted women and 
the study of women, they have faced what Wake Forest illustrates: the 
institutionalization of feminist process. By experiencing the systematic 
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expansion of their traditional norms to include feminist attitudes and pro- 
cesses, they have found themselves redefined in several ways. For example, 
the impact of feminist process on some classrooms and some scholarship has 
been so invigorating and transforming that this process may offer hope to 
transform the entire liberal arts curriculum eventually.*? Still another ex- 
ample, as the institutional power structure adjusts to include ‘‘energy, 
strength, and effective action’’ in its definition of power, universities as well 
as feminism may find that the conflict-theoretical approach of the past can 
now be superseded by a more cooperative, accommodating marriage of 
interests.** Finally, when institutions and feminist process recognize their 
commonalities, they will be better able to reach their shared goals of 
teaching, furthering knowledge, and providing mutual support. At Wake 
Forest, the institution and members of the women’s minority group have 
identified a common goal, striving to educate the whole person. Feminist 
process is expanding the very definition of the whole person to include both 
genders—a basic assumption but one that many universities have over- 
looked in the past.** 


* * * 


Just as society has been transformed by new perceptions and new realities 
of women’s lives and contributions, so too has a small liberal arts university 


been forced to adjust, at times uncomfortably, to the real presence of women 
and their ways. In this adjustment, the university has been irrevocably 
transformed. 
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In the fall of 1984, at the University of Southern Maine, students in a 
seminar, Feminist Research, were beginning to ask new questions about 
what has traditionally been defined as ‘‘valid’’ research based on our 
experiences as women and feminists. We came to recognize not only that 
most research is inherently sexist as most researchers and research “‘sub- 
jects’’ have been and are male, but also that research is too often done ‘‘on’”’ 
and not “‘for’’ women, that the end-products of research are typically 
available only to the academic elite and not the women who are researched, 
and that research is too often not at all useful for improving the daily lives of 
women. We also came to reject the possibility or desirability of doing 
unbiased research; of objective relationships between the researcher and her 
research; and of the notion that research produces a finished, final product, 
as opposed to notes on one part of a continuing process of discovery. 

Feminist Research is a seminar for junior and senior students who are 
majoring in Women’s Studies, or who have research interests in areas of 
concern to women. The purpose of the course is to explore feminist research 
and methodology from an interdisciplinary perspective, with the major 
focus on the social sciences. Similarities and differences betweeen feminist 
and traditional research, sex biases and the role of values in research, and 
new research paradigms are examined in the first half of the course. In the 
second half, emphasis is on application of critical and scholarly feminist 
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approaches and theory to selected issues and topics related to women. 
Students explore the relationship of theory to practice through involvement 
in a major research project. 

Classes are informal with teacher and students interacting as a col- 
laborative team. Readings from textbooks and research publications are 
discussed and criticized during the first half of each class meeting. The rest 
of the class time is focused on student projects and research issues. Class- 
room activities range from raising consciousness and dealing with personal 
issues arising from involvement in the research project to training in skills of 
critical analysis, report writing, finding library resources, bibliography 
construction, corrective criticism, and qualitative data analysis. Students are 
encouraged to choose research efforts that are grounded in their personal 
experience and in which they have already invested much emotion, thought, 
and background reading. Students are urged to keep personal and methodo- 
logical journals to record their process and progress. 

The following student papers demonstrate just what this course, which 
utilizes a feminist methodology and philosophy, is all about. These edited 
reports are the end results, at least for now, of a major transformation in 
thinking on the party of the students from a traditional view of research to a 
feminist perspective. They demonstrate that feminist education includes 
both rigorous standards of scholarship and personal involvement. The re- 
search seminar utilizes a methodology that is inclusive of feminist per- 
spectives and methods. Because students are totally involved in all aspects 
of the course, they invest great energy and are highly motivated. Research, 
which most students initially believe is something only very educated and 
highly trained specialists do, is found to be fascinating, fun, and fulfilling. 

The unique change agents in this feminist course which foster the 
transformation process for students are complex and interactive. Feedback 
from students indicates that there are three major components that distin- 
guish this course from traditional curriculum: an egalitarian philosophy, a 
methodology that treats the student as a whole person, and the emphasis on 
collaborative effort. 

An egalitarian philosophy seeks to eliminate the stereotypes surrounding 
learning and research by replacing dualistic concepts of teacher-student, 
expert-novice, research-researcher with cooperative and collaborative 
effort, vulnerability, honesty, and personalization of theory. Teacher and 
students work as a team, sharing the joys and the agonies of each research 
project. Although the teacher is responsible for providing specific informa- 
tion, skills training, and readable, relevant texts, as well as for structuring 
the course to provide a step by step examination of research methodology 
and encouragement to do research in areas of personal concern, students 
share responsibility for presenting feminist models of research and applying 
knowledge and skills to practical situations. The breakdown of the duality 
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between teacher and student provides a model for examining the limits of the 
traditional dichotomy between researcher and ‘“‘subject.’’ So, too, the ex- 
amination of individual biases in the classroom serves as a rehearsal for the 
exploration of bias in the research project. 

Students who are treated as multidimensional people—affective, spir- 
itual, and physical as well as cognitive; capable of teaching as well as 
learning; and experts as well as novices—develop self-esteem and confi- 
dence in their abilities. Fears of making mistakes and of being ‘‘wrong”’ are 
reduced and risk-taking is increased. 

When collaborative effort is stressed instead of competition among stu- 
dents, group trust is built and students learn that growth can occur through 
interdependence. With as many helpers on a project as there are students, 
research is conducted at a rapid rate. 

These excerpts from student papers speak both directly and indirectly 
about how we, as women and feminists, learn. They stand as examples of 
how we can flourish (think, create, discover, grow, move on) as women in 
courses that are feminist in both content and method. The first paper is on 
feminist learning. The second is concerned with how our heterosexist/ 
homophobic society affects relationships between women, and the third 
explores the internalization of racism and gynophobia. 


Joanne Clarey 
* * * 


One of the questions I brought to our seminar on Feminist Research was: 
how is feminist research different from other kinds of research? One answer 
that emerged was that, as I did research, I was part of the subject being 
explored. In other words, part of a feminist research process is the explora- 
tion of oneself as a researcher and as a feminist. So while my original 
research topic was the integration of Women’s Studies into elementary 
school curriculum, what I wish to address in this paper is my personal 
growth and insights that resulted from engaging in the process of feminist 
research. 


On Being a Dutiful Daughter 


In her essay “‘It is the Lesbian in Us . . . ,’ Adrienne Rich uses the word 
*‘lesbian’’ in a generous, inclusive way. As she explains in a postscript to the 
essay, the word “‘lesbian’’ is intensely charged and full of such delinquent 
meanings as ‘‘man-hater’’ or ‘‘pervert.’’ The concepts she tries to evoke by 
using the word, however, are of ‘‘the self-chosen woman, the forbidden 
‘primary intensity’ between women, and also the woman who refuses to 
obey, who has said ‘no’ to the fathers.’’(1) Within the essay itself, Rich 
says: 
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. . . L believe it is the lesbian in every woman who is compelled by 
female energy, who gravitates toward strong women, who seeks a 
literature that will express that energy and strength. It is the lesbian in 
us who drives us to feel imaginatively, render in language, grasp the 
full connection between woman and woman. It is the lesbian in us who 
is creative, for the dutiful daughter of the fathers in us is only a hack.(2) 


I appreciated Rich’s use of the word lesbian, and have found self- 
recognition in it. I particularly like the powerful image of saying ‘‘no’’ to the 
fathers, of refusing to obey them. Since I never got over my adolescent 
rebelliousness, saying ‘‘no’’ to authorities seems fun, even easy. It makes 
me feel like a naughty, defiant child, and I like to feel that way. For example, 
when a professor asks me to write a paper on a topic that seems irrelevant to 
my life, or asks me to accept a racist/sexist view of the world, my reaction, 
my no-saying, rises up automatically and effortlessly. External tyrants are 
relatively easy to identify, to do battle with, and so it is easy to be disloyal to 
them, to refuse to be their dutiful daughter. But I am filled with internal 
tryants that are not so easy to disobey, because they are harder to identify and 
often seem to be part of me, fused to my very being. Until I copied Adrienne 
Rich’s words for this paper I had not noticed that she speaks of ‘‘the fathers 
in us,” of the internal tyrants. They are the ones I need to learn to say *‘no’’ 
to 


I have learned that saying “‘no’’ to the fathers, that is, to the internalized 
message that ‘“‘maleness’’ and male-defined methods are the measure of 
worth, the norm, that the dominant patriarchal culture’s view of the world is 
the only realistic or valid one, is not as easy as merely wanting to. This 
became increasingly clear to me as I went through the process of planning a 
feminist research project. 


On Spiral Learning 


We began this semester by asking ourselves such questions as: What is 
research? Is it possible to be un-biased? What is the purpose of doing 
research? What relationship should we, as researchers, have with our proj- 
ects? It was interesting to discover that while I have never personally done an 
“‘officially identified’ research project, I had plenty of concepts about how 
to do one. The thought of doing a research project has always intimidated 
me, as it seems like such a serious, dry, un-fun, tedious process. During the 
first few weeks of the semester, however, I walked away from class feeling 
as if a tremendous burden had been lifted from my shoulders: Research can 
be fun! ‘‘I’’ can be part of the research! I don’t have to become an un-biased 
zombie! My research topic can be something that interests me personally! I 
can hope that the end product of my research has an effect on someone or 
something! In short, I felt as if ] had ‘‘un-learned”’ a lot of old concepts about 
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doing research and had “‘learned’’ a few things about doing research in a 
feminist way. Imagine my surprise, then, when I sat down to write my first 
research proposal and was plagued with doubts and fears: I can’t do a project 
like this . . . It’s too manipulative . . . This isn’t research on curriculum, it’s 
an attempt to change it . . . That’s not research . . . | see now that I was having 
a hard time saying ‘‘no’’ to the fathers in me, the fathers that have taught me 
what I know about research, about the ways things “‘really’’ are in this 
world. It is hard to disobey those internal tyrants—they are so close to me. 
They seem like TRUTH. They seem REAL. They seem like THE WAY 
THINGS REALLY ARE. 

From all of this I have learned something important about the way I learn, 
the way I continue to become feminist—that is, I almost never learn 
anything only once. As a Women’s Studies student, I learn new information 
and un-learn old myths, concepts, and perceptions. I often have an experi- 
ence of learning—uncovering information that has heretofore been hidden 
from my view, looking afresh at something I’ve had my eyes on for years and 
suddenly seeing it in a totally different light, coming to deeply understand a 
concept that has been trapped in my intellect—an experience that seems to 
shift, sometimes radically, my perception of the world and/or myself, and 
the next thing I know I seem to have forgotten what I have just learned. 
Learning feminism is a continuous process, and not something that happens 
once, or happens during one stretch of time that has an end. Feminist 
learning is contrary to, or at least different from, years of prior learning, 
from what contemporary patriarchal society, the fathers, hold as TRUTH. 
Feminist learning is not only a continuous process, but a spiral process. It is 
both intellectual and experiential, and the same learning must be done again 
and again until it is part of me, until it supplants prior patriarchal learning, 
the voices of the fathers, the internal tyrants. Of course, being a feminist and 
a Women’s Studies student does not shield me completely from the lessons 
the fathers continue to try to teach me. The father’s voices can sound so 
sweet, can be so insidious—and they are everywhere. So while I am taking 
off in one direction, the fathers attempt to pull me in another. And some- 
times they are successful. Then I have to come around the spiral again, 
re-learn what they temporarily caused me to forget, before I can go on. 


On Learning to Listen 


Feminist learning, or learning to be feminist, goes on throughout our 
lives. There will be no point at which we can say we are done, we are 
completely evolved. I agree whole-heartedly with Liz Stanley and Sue 
Wise’s point that feminist consciousness-raising is not a hierarchy, not a 
ladder to a platform labeled ‘‘The Total Feminist.”’ 
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For us, there’s no such creature as a ‘sorted-out feminist’, because 
living as a feminist involves us in a continual and non-sorted-out 
struggle. All of our experiences need to be shared, discussed and 
analyzed in order for us to make sense of our lives. And we believe that 
until the day each of us dies we’ll need the kind of support that 
consciousness-raising provides to keep ourselves sane in what is, in 
effect, an alien world.(3) 


This open-endedness in personal growth seems to allow or assist a woman to 
really listen to what people say to her, whether she is doing ‘‘official 
research’’ or not. While I was engaged in my first interview for my project, I 
had an experience of being able to listen more fully and accurately because I 
was willing to be changed by what I heard. I could almost physically sense 
my co-source’s words shift my conception and the focus of my research 
project. I am quite certain that if I had been unwilling or less willing to allow 
her to change me, her words would have been less power-full to me. 
Learning, then, seems to be connected to allowing myself to really listen— 
that is, to be vulnerable to new information, to be willing to grow and change 
as a result of that information, to invite consciousness-raising, and to allow 
my co-source to have power. 

I recognize that other researchers also value this kind of interaction 
between the researcher and the researched without labeling the process 
feminist. Ultimately, the point is not to separate researchers into the ‘‘we’’ 
who are feminist and the ‘‘they’’ who are not, but to suggest that ‘‘feminist’’ 
research is an attempt to integrate feminist ethics into the research process. 
Other researchers with similar ethics may do so as well. 


On Permission/Support 


How surprising to discover that even those of us who are considered most 
**radical,’’ who are seen as having gone to the farthest limit, who have gone 
too far, are still dutiful daughters. This recognition, however, is not cause 
for lamentation, but celebration. As Dale Spender says: 


I am searching for the ‘errors’, the ‘flaws’ that will help me to refine. 
‘Mistakes’ get revalued and become something to seek, to take on, not 
something to be dreaded and denied . . . I have a vested interest in 
finding the limitations of my thesis, not in having it perpetuated.(4) 


And I have a vested inerest in disobeying the fathers, the internal tyrants 
within my “‘thesis,’’ my life, and I will never be able to disobey them by 
denying that they exist. 

It may seem unusual to speak of “‘permission’’ and ‘‘disobedience’”’ in the 
same breath. However, I have come to see that disobeying the father’s rules 
requires the support, en-courage-ment and permission of myself and other 
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feminists. I need reassurance. I need to be able to ask, “‘Is this okay? Am I on 
track?’’ Because saying ‘‘no”’ to what has always seemed like TRUTH, like 
REALITY, can be temporarily confusing and frightening. When confusion 
and fear overwhelm me, I need permission from my feminist friends to go 
too far, to be disobedient, to say ‘‘no’’ to the fathers. 

As Adrienne Rich says: 


We had better face the fact thas our hope of thinking at all, against the 
force of a maimed and maimirig worldview, depends on seeking and 
giving our allegience to a community of women co-workers.(5) 


As feminists, we have our work cut out for us. Here’s to the journey! 


L. J. Thiem 
* = oe 


From September until now, this feminist research project has traveled 
through many different places. As a summary of the last four months of 
learning, searching and ‘‘re-searching,’’ working, and discovering, I 
wanted to find a way to discuss the process and struggles that have led toward 
change. The process has indeed created change: change in the research 
project accompanied by deeply personal change. The changes are very much 
the same; one causing the other, spilling back and forth, catching up, starting 
again, and continuing as one. So I set out to record and discuss what I had 
learned thus far from doing feminist research: some of the most important 
learning was yet to come, as I soon found out. 

I kept wondering why it was so difficult to write a summary of this 
research project. After postponing it for several days, I finally sat down to 
write. Three hours later, with no words written on the paper, I had to admit 
that I was experiencing resistance—tesistance to honestly acknowledging 
that this project had ended some of the silences that had caused a great deal of 
pain in my own life. In the lifting of these silences, the full impact of pain and 
loss from the denial of women’s love for each other was right in front of me. 
It was no longer other women’s experiences; it included me as well. One of 
the most basic values in feminist research had ceased to be just a set of words 
that I would repeat along with everyone else in class; the words had at last 
struck home at a deep, extremely emotional and personal level. This is what 
needs to be discussed in this paper. 

In the first research proposal, I strongly suggested (and believe) that 
extensive pain and damage are the results of forced suppression and denial of 
women’s love for each other in our prescribed heterosexual world. In 
creating a research project that could serve as a starting place for ending the 
silence surrounding women’s love and denial of love for each other, there 
seems to be hope for change. With the termination of this silence comes 
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strength and freedom to make choices: conscious choices about the quality 
and type of lifestyle that women wish to pursue, more than simply to survive 
and endure. Hope and possibility have a chance to replace self-hate and 
denial. 

So far, so good, I thought. All of this appeared to be an area that no longer 
included me; it seemed to be in the past, a place that had been left far behind, 
an overpaid old debt. I proceeded to create questions to use in the actual 
research process. Some of them are as follows: Is it possible that women give 
up their own lives and sever loving relationhips with each other to pursue a 
heterosexually based marriage/relationship because they have been social- 
ized to do so and not because they consciously desire to? Are there women 
who are left behind to grieve secretly when a deeply loved woman friend 
enters into one of these heterosexually enforced bonds? Does the presence of 
love and friendship with the women who share our lives give us strength that 
we need to continue and sometimes endure within these heterosexual rela- 
tionships? Could it be that many of us have had or continue to have women 
somewhere in our experience whom we have wanted to love in a way that we 
were told we could only love men? Was it really these women that we truly 
wanted to share our days and nights with, to build our homes to include, to 
love? Do we quickly bury this dream away because the thought of it is too 
painful and far beyond the realm of possibility within our prescribed hetero- 
sexual world? If asked, do women remember the trauma and pain of being 
torn away from their female friends in their adolescence because the friend- 
ship was too close for a predestined heterosexual young woman? What is the 
personal cost and loss when this harsh separation occurs? How does this 
color and affect our relationships with other women throughout our life- 
times? What can we assume has been done to us? The questions go on. 

Now, these questions did not appear out of thin air, nor did they suddenly 
come to me in a feminist vision. They come from years of actually living 
through and with them, of finding ways somehow to survive and even to 
avoid them. Yet when they became part of my research proposal this past 
October, I did not re-ask myself any of these questions about my own life. 
Somehow it was easier to look at the destructive and horrible ways in which 
women are separated and silenced than it was to re-examine what my own 
experience has been. 

Several things happened that led me to realize that I needed to explore and 
ask these questions of myself before I continued to interview women for this 
project. It’s not that my past experiences of friendships and loves have been 
lost; it’s just that they have been misplaced, like other women’s stories 
(hence the very reason for doing this research in the first place). Yet it is only 
now that I have allowed this project to include me. I have found that until I 
begin to examine these questions, I tend to silence other women because of 
my fear of hearing stories that I have not yet dared tell. An explanation of this 
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comes from a woman, whom I’ll call ‘‘ Agnes of Goddess,’’ who shared her 
stories while helping me with this project. 


Oh my God, I have been writing love letters to my best friend Laura 
for over twenty years! We have always talked and dreamed about living 
and growing old together after our husbands are gone. What the hell 
does that mean, why do we have to wait until they are dead? Christ. . . 
You know, years ago I had an affair with my best friend’s husband . . . 
He really wasn’t what I was interested in; in fact he was really a horrible 
man. It was just a way to somehow be closer to my best friend . . . lused 
to ask him questions about her. I wanted to know everything about her 
life, what she said, how she spent her days . . . That’s what I cared 
about . . . The affair had nothing to do with my interest in him; it was my 
best friend that I cared about. Oh God, you know, I’ve really never said 
this to anyone before . . . You have opened the flood gates, my dear. 


Agnes of Goddess had tears on her face; I found myself turning away, not 
able to look at her. She apologized, saying that she had not meant to frighten 
me; I muttered that I was okay and then our conversation ended. . . . silence. 
I created more of the very silence that I had so grandly set out to destroy. It 
was not that I had become afraid of what Agnes was sharing with me, for the 
words were moving and intimate; I wanted to rejoice for her being so brave 
and honest with me. The problem was that her stories opened a very painful, 
private place in me that I had buried in order to continue to live. Over and 
over again I have had to destroy, push away, forget, and not dwell on the 
women friends that I’ve loved. I needed to get the losses over with quickly, 
needed to dull the open and exposed nerves so that I could get on with a 
“*normal’” life. 

When hearing Agnes of Goddess speak of letters and of her affair, I started 
to remember all of my special letters from women I have loved . . . childhood 
friends, long days spent that seemed to be forever, secrets, promises, 
friendships, loves, and losses. 


It was at least fifteen years ago that my best friend Jayne B. and I were 
in love. We spent all of our time together: nights at her Nana’s cottage, 
morning sand dollar hunts in an old wooden row boat at low tide (with 
Jayne always rowing), washing each other’s hair in freezing cold water 
that ran from a spring that had been tapped, double dating so that we 
could be together, getting our boyfriends drunk and quickly taking care 
of their “‘pant-needs’’ so that we could leave them behind and steal 
away for beach walks where we could kiss and embrace . . . this wenton 
for four years. We wrote letters to each other after school, poems at 
least twice a week. We really were in love; I have never had one doubt 
about it. Four years ended the day that my mother saw us embracing in a 
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way that to her was not ‘‘normal.’’ The message was only too clear. I 
will never forget that look and tone; it still has the power to destroy. ‘‘I 
hope that you are not that way, not that way, not that way, not that way, 
do we have to tell your father, you had better not be that way, that 
way.”” I went home and helped my mother with dinner after trying to 
convince her of my normality. I remember peeling carrots wanting to 
throw up and be left alone to sob—I can still smell the kitchen, steamed 
carrots, steamed tears, silence. That very evening I went out on a date, 
accepted a weighty class ring from my brother’s best friend, was bored 
and sad, leaned on his shoulder and longed for it to be Jayne’s; curls, 
walks, dreams, and hugs were gone, silence. I do not think that I have 
ever stopped grieving. 


But this is not the end of the story. My mother’s voice continued to warn 
me about my friendships with other women; it went everywhere with me. I 
soon found out that the glare and disgust in her eyes that day were also 
present in almost everyone else’s eyes when women became too close. Not 
only had I been seriously warned, I had been taught to punish myself and 
other women. My friendships and love for other women had been altered; 
they had become darkened, controlled, and secret. I never wanted them to be 
intense again for fear of repeating the same act of deviance; the scars were 
already deep, the damage under way. I remember all of this with much pain. 

The warning that I had received went further. I created my own private 
version of witch burnings: I led the ‘‘queer/lezzie’’ jokes, discovered new, 
more poisonous ones, lashed out at everything that even hinted at women 
enjoying or loving other women. I helped to silence other young women. 
Even in my college years as an ‘‘out’’ lesbian I continued to avoid women 
who were truly women-centered. My warning had not only painfully si- 
lenced me, but had become redirected into silencing other women. 

This is one of the most trying, devastating, and hurtful issues that I have 
ever had to examine in myself; it is happening as a result of listening to other 
women in this research project, and to listening more carefully to myself. I 
am slowly peeling away the dark layers within myself and looking at the 
ways in which I silence other women. Hearing women like Agnes of 
Goddess has given me the strength to begin a process of self-realization that 
must not stop. I will not forget my silence. I will not go back. 

So this is the place I have reached for the moment: asking and reasking 
myself the questions of this feminist research project. I am chipping away at 
the societal and self-created barriers that have not only isolated me from 
other women and myself, but have kept me from listening to women’s 
voices. This is the start of the journey of gathering women’s stories about the 
love and friendships that we hold for one another. The process now is truly 
becoming feminist research. It includes all women; therefore it can work. 


J. E. Hutchings 
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* * * 


My attempts to understand the connections between and the internaliza- 
tion of racism, sexism, and class oppression is a difficult and painful 
journey. I know I have just begun. I sense also that this is a lifelong process 
which will continue to demand scrutiny and honesty. 

The issue of racism within the women’s movement is one of the most 
important and difficult that feminists face. For me, a white, middle-class 
woman, the unearthing of my internalized racism has demanded that I 
explore how and why I have oppressed other women, particularly women of 
color. I have spent much of my life resisting this awareness. But I have 
discovered that the dialogue between my unearthing process and my com- 
mitment to working for social change is essential if I am to identify myself as 
a feminist. The process of exploration, discovery and acknowledgement 
could never occur without a supportive community of other feminists. In this 
sense the following is a collaborative effort. I could not have done this work 
alone. 

In June 1984, I attended my first feminist conference at Douglass College. 
The conference was sponsored by the National Women’s Studies Associa- 
tion. Approximately two thousand women and a few men attended. Most of 
us were involved in academia, the majority as teachers, and some, like 
myself, as students. 

A strong sense of urgency prompted me to concentrate on workshops and 
talks given by and about women of color. I had become increasingly aware 
through my reading that the alliance between women of color and feminism 
was precarious and difficult. As a committed feminist, I was concerned 
about this because I knew and understood so little about the issue. I was also 
motivated by the fact that there are few women of color in Maine and none in 
my Women’s Studies program. 

At the conference, I was able to connect the faces of Black, Chicana, 
Latina, Arab-American, Native American, and Asian American women 
with the words I had been reading by Audre Lorde, Angela Daivs, Barbara 
Smith, Cherrie Moraga, Gloria Anzaldua, Ginny Lim, Naomi Littlebear, 
and so many others. I was able to see their human-ness . . . their women- 
ness . . . instead of just words on a page. 

I thought I would explode sometimes from the tension in those rooms. I 
felt as though I had been wrapped in a shroud of resistance, beneath which 
lay a core of internalized racism to which I had been blind ali my life. I felt 
that the shroud was beginning to unravel. In my fear and ignorance, I 
approached a Black woman I had seen several times in the workshops. I 
asked her, ‘What do I have to do? How can I know what this is about?”’ 
Before the words left her mouth, I knew the answer and I did not want to hear 
it. Educate yourself, read, listen, think and feel, immerse yourself, open 
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yourself to the experience of what it means to be a woman of color. I did not 
want to do it. Wasn’t it enough to find out about my own oppresssion, rape, 
incest, battering, and ageism? Now, I had to face racism among women .. . 
racism within the women’s movement, racism within myself. I thought: this 
is too hard, too painful, too frightening. But I also knew that I needed to 
understand the lives of women of color as much as I could. I had a visceral 
awareness that those who have the least to lose are often willing to take the 
greatest risks: risks like naming oppressors, both inside and outside 
ourselves; acknowledging our enormous racial, cultural, ethnic, sexual, and 
class differences; honestly facing our anger and that of others; naming 
limitations; and recognizing that compared to those of Third World people 
our problems are often insignificant. I also knew that something had brought 
me to this place of knowing. Even six months before, I would not have been 
able to hear the voices of the women at the conference. 


It was dark in the bedroom overlooking the street. There must have 
been a fire or an emergency of some kind because I remember flashing 
lights. Aunt Etta’s mahogany hope chest was in front of the window 
and Uncle Eddie was sitting on it, looking out of the window. Then, I 
was sitting on his lap. He touched me . . . there, under my pants. Why 
was he doing this? It didn’t hurt but if felt funny, strange. No one had 
ever touched me there before and Mama yelled at me if I touched 
myself . . . there. I was five years old. 


lama victim of incest. My uncle’s sexual abuse, which stopped short only 
of rape, continued until I was eleven. I do not think I will ever know the full 
extent of how this abuse has affected me. For many years, I denied it and 
pushed it from my mind. When I did think about it, I wondered what I had 
done that caused it to happen. I was thirty-seven years old before I began to 
examine what had happened to me and how it affected my life. The message 
I clearly received from being used as a sexual object was that in a most basic 
and primary way, that is what I was: a sexual object. So, I related to men out 
of that experience and those feelings. For years I was in one destructive 
relationship after another. 


He was drunk. I was trying to talk him into separating. He began to 
smash things: the lovely, glass wind chimes I’d bought in San Francis- 
co; the teapot my grandmother had given me. He pulled my hair and 
forced me out onto the porch. Then, he locked the door. It was February 
in Boston . . . cold . . . and I didn’t have any shoes on. I pounded on the 
door and he let me back in. Then, he came after me with a knife. I ran 
outside. Some men were getting out of a parked car across the street. I 
jumped in the back seat, screaming at them to call the police. Someone 
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was trying to kill me. Then, the chaos of six or seven police cars . . . 
police in the house . . . my having to convince them to arrest him 
because he’d tried to kill me. 


I have come to realize that my oppression as a woman has had a double 
edge. It has taken me many years to face honestly how I have been 
objectified, trivialized, and subjugated. Like all women who do this work of 
unearthing, I have experienced a lot of pain and anger. It is only recently that 
I have come to see the underside of this oppression; the ways in which I have 
internalized my lack of self-worth, my feelings of hatred and loathing 
toward myself and how I have projected those feelings onto other women. I 
am beginning to sense that this may be the great danger . . . the great death of 
women. I fear that the extent to which we internalize our own oppression is 
the extent to which we oppress others. If this is true, and I believe that it is, it 
means that in order to understand the oppression of others, we must first 
honestly explore and understand our own oppression. This knowledge is 
truly spiral in that it begins within ourselves, moves outward inclusively to 
others, and then back to ourselves. This awareness, however limited, I 
believe is what enabled me to hear the voices of women of color at the 
conference. Somehow, despite my years of self-hatred and my projecting of 
those feelings onto other women, on some level we connected. 

The rise of feminism gave a voice to those connections and articulated all 
that we had been to (and for) each other. I listened, but it took me a long time 
to be able to take action and create change. Years were consumed by the 
chore of daily survival. But the time came when I had more time and energy 
to explore the chaos of my earlier life. The images and feelings from my past 
began to float up to the surface of my consciousness. I began to think about 
other women, those different from myself, women of less privilege, women 
of color. I started to read their words. 

**We are the colored in a white feminist movement.”’ 

‘*The danger lies in attempting to deal with oppression purely from a 
theoretical base.”’ 

‘*The usual response among white women’s groups when the racism issue 
comes up is to deny the difference.”’ 

‘*I’m afraid of white poeple.”’ 

**. . . it’s difficult to like yourself in a culture that thinks you’re a 
disease.”’ 

‘*The history of white women who are unable to hear Black women. . . is 
long and discouraging.’’(6) 

Their words surround me like waves. They pounded against me. The 
images from my past kept surfacing and mingling with the words I was 
reading and hearing. My ears and eyes filled with them. I felt completely 
overwhelmed. I felt so much anger, I wanted to kill someone. I wanted to 
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destroy the cause of this pain. I wanted to kill the male monster who 
obliterated the child in me at the age of five and whose sickness and hatred I 
had turned against other women. 

I returned to school and was full of anger toward my Women’s Studies 
teachers. Why hadn’t they told me about all of this? Why were the issues and 
lives of women of color excluded from most of my courses? When I asked, it 
is a wonder they did not throw me out of their classrooms. I was so angry and 
defensive, one nearly did. But their answers only fed my anger. 

**We only have so much time and energy and we can’t cover it all.”’ 

“It confuses the issue of suffrage to include the perspective of Black 
women who say that movement was full of racism.”’ 

‘*There’s no difference between calling a white woman, ‘girl’ and a black 
man, ‘boy.’ ”’ 

But there were some women, teachers and students, who heard me. They 
directed me back to my interior voice and away from the preaching and 
blaming I had been doing. There was a group of women who listened to my 
anger. We began to speak together of our resistance to confronting what had 
been done to us and what we were doing to each other. We began to face 
differences as well as commonalities. We cried for ourselves and each other 
and the pain we have caused. We became vulnerable and began to turn away 
from the search for ultimate truths, knowing there aren’t any. Our emotional 
skins were left raw. 

I often think of Adrienne Rich’s words, **. . . sharing of oppression does 
not constitute a common world.’’(7) I do not want to see women of color, 
myself, or any women only in terms of our victimization. I know I cannot 
dwell solely on our oppressions. We are, each of us, so much more than that. 

I feel that I have taken only the smallest step toward unraveling this skein 
of oppression, internalized racism, and resistance. I know that whatever I do 
to face all of this, it begins and ends with myself. I assume the responsibility 
and I risk the vulnerability. 

When I do as Audre Lorde urges us to do, ‘*. . . reach down into that deep 
place of knowledge inside [my]self and touch that terror and loathing of any 
difference that lives there. See whose face it wears,’’(8) I find that it is a 
white face I see. It is the face of the women I am most like, who share my 
racism and resistance. Slowly, my own face emerges. I am still most afraid 
of what is inside me. I know that I must move through my internalized terror 
and self-loathing before I can see anyone else’s face, before I can see without 
terror, without loathing, ‘‘. . . The Black mother within each of us—the 
poet—({who) whispers in our dreams, I feel, therefore I can be free.’’(9) 


V. Powers 





Joanne Clary, Jeanne Hutchins, Virginia Powers, and Lauren Thiem 


* * * 


We thank all the women who shared this seminar with us, and Liz Stanley 
and Sue Wise for writing Breaking out: Feminist consciousness and feminist 
research. 
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“*T could say that I hate science, but really I’m more afraid of it—how it 
is straight and narrow, black and white, rational and not human.”’ 
—a woman student introducing 
herself on the first day of class 


Introduction 


The sciences seem little touched by feminism either in the practice of 
research or in teaching. Numbers of women entering science are still low (1); 
the numbers of feminists actively engaged in research or teaching are lower 
still. The popular image is that the very nature of science is objective, 
rational, impersonal, and apolitical, and that it is therefore an inappropri- 
ate subject for the personal, emotional, and political themes of feminist 
analysis. 

As feminists teaching science, we are troubled by these common 
stereotypes, and we reject the polarization they imply. Bringing feminist 
values into teaching science is not only possible but exciting. Our explora- 
tions of feminism and science differ from the several excellent books that 
have been published in the last few years (2) in that ours are based in teaching 
strategies. 

The ideas presented in this paper have been developed from discussions 
involving faculty and staff participating in the Women and Science Program 
at Hampshire College and from Nancy Lowry’s study of science education at 
Hampshire. (3) We have had unique opportunities, thanks to Hampshire’s 
innovative structure, to implement and test our ideas about teaching science 
to women. We have also had the critical mass necessary to work together on 
the teaching and development of ideas. 

Two streams of thought weave in and out of all our deliberations. One is 
liberal feminism, which simply attempts to find ways to open up the 
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traditional scientific enterprise to more women. The other is a more radical 
questioning of the premises of science, how its work is done and evaluated. 
In listening to students we find that we cannot separate the two: we can 
develop a more complete understanding of why women have been minority 
participants in the sciences when we analyze how the style and content of 
science and science teaching reflect dominant male values (3) and when we 
see how and why scientific theories about women’s roles are constructed. 

The sections of this paper outline the factors and strategies that we have 
found important in making science available to women. Our success in 
doing this is demonstrated in that equal percentages of women and men 
(relative to their numbers at the college) major in science at Hampshire, a 
rare phenomenon at a co-educational college. (4) We feel equally strongly 
that the nonmajors we teach have been empowered by their experiences with 
science. We have found several factors of importance to the experiences of 
our student and faculty women. (a) Sheer numbers of faculty women make a 
difference. (b) They serve as role models and mentors to students. (c) The 
topics of the courses that are offered to beginning students can be designed to 
draw women. (d) Teachers can encourage or discourage active questioning, 
thus empowering or belittling women. (e) Fierce competition and hierarchy 
in the science classroom and lab often turn women off; the style of teaching 
can be a positive or negative influence on women students. (f) Constant 


challenging of sexist ‘‘scientific’’ studies of sex and gender is necessary for 
the continued sanity of faculty and students. (g) Direct contact with working 
women scientists gives students new horizons, while (h) a seminar for 
seniors gives them the opportunity to explore many aspects of what their 
lives might be as scientists. 


Numbers 


One obvious fact concerning our science program is our high percentage 
(40%) of women faculty members in Natural Science. (3) To look at role 
models as a factor, be began by counting students to find out who does what 
with whom. It was immediately clear that the women students do work more 
with women faculty members than with men: whereas the faculty was 60% 
male and 40% female, women chose to work with women faculty 50% of the 
time at all levels of work. This is not surprising. Neither was it surprising that 
the men students worked more with the faculty men (70% of the time men 
students chose male faculty members). 

More telling were the figures for advanced students. During the senior 
year a Hampshire student works closely with four faculty members; 42% of 
the men students chose to work only with men faculty members. This figure 
is high and cannot be explained by chance or even by distribution of faculty 
by field. Women were less biased than men in their choice of faculty; 20% of 
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the senior women worked exclusively with faculty women while 15% of 
them chose to work exclusively with faculty men. 


Role Models and Mentors 


To gain insight into the quality of student and faculty experiences, Nancy 
Lowry and Sue Stanton (a student) interviewed faculty and students, both 
men and women. (3) The role of women faculty members as mentors came 
up over and over. Phrases like, ‘‘It was important for me to work with a 
woman . . . she had been there before—she knew what it was like,’’ were 
common. One of our favorite quotations was from a senior marine biology 
student: 


Role models are important whether you admit it or not. I don’t feel that I 
am necessarily patterning myself against anyone, but if Cole Science 
Center were filled with men profs, I probably would be doing some- 
thing else. There are obvious, important, vocal women professors here 
that are concerned and aware of the difficulties their students are facing 
because they faced them too. That is an important bond. 


For many of the same reasons, the earlier presence of a strong woman dean 
of the School of Natural Science was cited by faculty women as crucial to 
their careers and sense of themselves as scientists. Women help other 


women feel at home. 

We distinguish between the role of women faculty members as role 
models and as mentors for students. The term ‘‘role model’’ connotes more 
of the social aspects of a woman’s presence. Women as role models help 
students to see that other women can do scientific work, that they can be 
strong leaders, and simply that they can be present in science. On the other 
hand, the role of mentor implies guidance in the student’s intellectual 
development. A woman as mentor provides intellectual content, challenge, 
and stimulation as well as support; a woman as role model simply shows the 
possibilities for what the student could be when she is ten or twenty years 
older. A study at Wellesley reently found that the presence of a woman 
mentor was particularly important to women students in science. (5) 


Content of Beginning Courses 


The topics of courses available to beginners attracted students to science. 
Often students were able to start with their own questions—about health or 
the environment, for example—or they found courses that articulated ques- 
tions for them; Biology of Women, Human Movement Physiology, Acid 
Rain, and Topics in Cancer Research are a few such courses. These courses 
are grounded in the sciences, and while interdisciplinary in nature, many 
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arise out of personal or social concerns. These courses are taught by women 
and men, although some of the courses are more interesting for women 
students (enrollment in Biology of Women is always high). The inter- 
disciplinary approach in the first science course means that students do not 
have to isolate the learning of science from the rest of their lives, and that 
seems to make a big difference to them. 


Empowering Women To Do Science 


Instilling confidence in their ability to do science is important for all 
students, but immeasurably more crucial for women. It is culturally accept- 
able for women to be afraid of science and to fail to persevere when they 
encounter difficulties. Boys and men are acculturated to persist in technical 
subjects so that they may succeed in careers. Because we have the assimi- 
lated expectation of failure to overcome, women’s experience of com- 
petence in scientific subjects is all the more joyous and empowering. 

Encouraging students actively to question science from their first expo- 
sure empowers them. For example, our requirement in science for all 
students is a project examining a focused question such as: How do I know 
whether tampons are safe? Does aspirin damage the stomach? Why do I get a 
pain in my abdomen when I run after eating? To answer such questions, 
beginning students examine the relevant primary scientific literature and 
evaluate it critically. Delving into this literature gives them an enormous 
sense of self-confidence and competence. When they first come up with 
their own critical thoughts about this technical literature, they are often 
incredulous as well as happy, saying, “‘I don’t believe it; you mean these 
scientists working at Harvard overlooked this important aspect?’’ Such an 
introduction to science on an equal level with the material is very different in 
tone from the traditonal “‘hard facts’’ orientation based on authoritative, 
impervious textbooks. 


Competition as a Negative Factor 


Students don’t like to be made to feel dumb and will shy away, sometimes 
in disgust, sometimes for lack of confidence, from teachers or situations (3) 
(6) that make them feel dumb. Similarly, Samuel Marsie has noticed that for 
black students entering science an important factor is the teacher’s imparting 
the sense of belief that students can do the work and do it well. (7) Women 
and minorities experience enough belittling and rejection without seeking 
situations in which these are heightened. Students admire faculty members 
who are strong in their field, proficient in what they do, and nurturing in their 
support of student efforts. Frenzied competition among students, or even 
between faculty members and students, and systems that foster it are particu- 
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larly singled out for criticism by women students. The negative effects of 
competition can emerge even from the relatively non-competitive (un- 
graded) Hamshire courses if allowed to develop by the faculty. 


It was a very traditional course and elicited competition. People rushed 
around in labs to get done first. It’s probably the most competitive 
course I’ve taken. There is a ‘‘one of the boys’’ kind of attitude. There 
is a feeling of ‘‘Oh yeah, you are one of us,’’ but no feelling of 
collaboration. The students felt that the faculty member set up the 
competition in the class. The situation even produced unsafe conditions 
in the laboratory because of the haste and competition to be finished 
first. There was open talk about who was the best and students com- 
peted to be the best. 


Teaching Styles 


Interviews with faculty members suggested that there may be different 
teaching styles attributable to men and women. (3) All of the faculty women 
interviewed mentioned how uneasy they were or how poorly they performed 
when forced to teach with and pattern their teaching after certain senior men, 
and they knew early in their teaching that they needed to develop their own 
teaching style free from the burden that there is only one right way to teach. 


There are three particular teaching styles that we have identified as ‘‘male.”’ 
We use the term ‘‘male’’ where ‘‘macho’’ might more accurately reflect that 
these are relatively extreme, though common, examples of male behavior. 

The first model we have called the *‘Quiz Kid’’ model: it elicits competi- 
tion in the students. The teacher gives out a question that requires a single, 
*‘right’’ answer and then gives the class two-thirds of the answer and looks 
for a quick reply. Students respond with short answers that are judged right 
or wrong and the process keeps going until the right answer is obtained. 
**Rightness”’ is all or none, and little or no attention is given to the fact that 
wrong answers are often partially right or to understanding why a certain 
answer had been offered. Right answers carry a moral quality of goodness to 
them; wrong answers (or possibly even no answer) carry a moral quality of 
badness. For those who work more comfortably in a more reflective rather 
than a quick-answer manner, this teaching style can lead to negative atti- 
tudes toward themselves, their ability to do science, and even their ability to 
think effectively. 

As one student pointed out, both the attitude of the teacher and the 
students’ level of training affect the impact this teaching style has on 
students. If the teacher is perceived as valuing only the ‘‘right’’ answer, and 
if the student is in strange territory, the potential for a destructive effect on 
student self-confidence is highest; women and minorities are by tradition 
“‘outsiders’’ on scientific turf. 
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The second aggressive and competitive model we have noticed is called 
the ‘‘Gladiatorial Spectacle’ model. Polarization is one of the goals of this 
style, which involves two faculty members having a go at each other from 
different sides of a question. In fact, any question that arises is deliberately 
polarized into a debate. If the debate is honest and there are no competitive or 
aggressive sides to the situation, it can be a rather good teaching tool. Honest 
argument involves both listening to the other side in an open way and 
potential for changing minds. Too often, however, the competitive aspects 
of the show win out; personal innuendoes become inextricably bound up 
with the subject matter, the issues become subordinate to the debate and the 
purpose of the class apparently shifts to the debaters, who in turn become 
involved with maintaining their position and status as the class focus. All the 
faculty women who were interviewed in this study felt uncomfortable with 
team-taught courses of this kind. 

Polarization is one of the goals of teaching in this ‘‘gladiatorial’’ style. 
Students can be hesitant to enter the debate and thus are encouraged to be 
passive observers; it is noticeably rare for the women students to speak up in 
such a forum. 

A third style is the ‘‘Big Star’? model—the lecturer who has a really 
winning style and will do anything to maintain the image, including slides of 
naked women, or, as happened in one class, a slide and reference to male 
sexual energy as a concluding comic comment. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong with these styles if carried out with 
integrity and thought for the student. However, often their use sets up a 
definition of scientific community which closes out many students and 
particularly many women. 

What teaching styles offer alternatives? Women faculty members often 
mention our need to develop our own models of teaching. (8) The classroom 
modes we use can range from lecture to discussion, while incorporating 
feminist values and avoiding the pitfalls of excessive competition, polariza- 
tion, and egotism. Some factors to consider in developing a feminist style of 
teaching are: 


@ the importance of valuing individual students’ ideas, by listening 
and by facilitating students’ building on each other’s ideas; 

@ the model of the teacher as an open, learning person who admits her 
fallibility while valuing her own knowledge; 

® cooperation among students as part of the course, explicitly fostered 
by the teacher. 


We have identified three models (used by both women and men) that are 
more supportive of women students. 

1. The ‘*Teacher as Inquirer’’ who will think on her feet in such a way as 
to show the process of inquiry. In this model the teacher should be au- 
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thoritative but not authoritarian. The steps of her reasoning should be clear, 
and students’ ideas and suggestions should be taken quite seriously. 

2. ‘**‘Discussion Facilitator’? model. The discussion facilitator raises 
open-ended questions, or at least questions that have different possible 
answers. For example, there is a simple but profound difference between 
asking ‘‘What is the point of figure 47?’’ and *‘What do you think was the 
point of figure 47?’ The first question is used in the Quiz Kid model and 
expects only one right answer, although that answer can be argued. The 
second question allows for different students to give different answers; 
normally, the discussion leader then goes on to urge students to compare and 
reconcile their differences and to build upon one another’s ideas. 

3. Team teaching. There are many team-teaching styles that stand in 
distinction to the Gladitorial Spectacle model. Faculty members teaching 
together can provide living examples of people building upon each other’s 
ideas but also challenging each other constructively. Team teachers should 
be able to disagree with each other, but not in terms of combat. 


Lectures by Women Scientists 


For several years we have sponsored a series of lectures by ordinary, 
practicing women scientists who tell about their current lives and past 
histories. (9) These lectures are open to the public. Besides coming from a 
variety of fields ranging from environmental engineering through industrial 
toxicology to mathematics, our speakers are in a variety of job situations 
from small-college teaching to university research to industrial and govern- 
ment postions. Many of them have never before been asked to speak about 
their own lives; perhaps for this reason, their comments are extremely frank 
and fresh as they tell about their day-to-day working situations as well as 
their background. We think it is very important to avoid the “‘Curie effect”’ 
in which only superstar women are invited to lecture, and students get the 
message that they must be as bright as Marie Curie to succeed. 


Opening Up the Scientific Community 


To date women have not been wholeheartedly welcomed into the general 
scientific community. Yet science is a community endeavor. Scientists who 
wish to achieve in their fields are dependent on others for access to equip- 
ment, exchange of ideas, studies, and the latest research results. Science has 
succeeded, however, in building up an exclusive community, one that is 
based on certain styles, certain values, and certain biases. Small and large 
incidents keep reminding women that they are outsiders: ‘‘ How nice to have 
a pretty lab partner.’’ ‘* You don’t look like a mathematician.’’ And there are 
the indirect indications; the conversations that shift to social rather than 
professional topics when a woman enters, the constant reference to the 
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general scientist as ‘‘he,’’ the comments on women faculty members or 
students in terms of their appearance. These incidents forge a community of 
male faculty and students; it is very clear who is not included.(10) 

Women students are very sensitive to situations that make them feel 
unwelcome or odd-person-out. 


I went on leave to escape the security of Hampshire and the area. At 
Arizona I was appalled by attitudes of the people there. Many thought I 
had come to find a future husband among the other students there. 
When they found out that I was as intelligent as the male students, they 
thought I must be a genius. I think this dichotomy is true everywhere in 
the physical sciences. People don’t expect much from the women 
students so that when they do science as well as other students, they are 
considered special. 


The best antidotes that we have found are deliberately addressing these 
issues (even though that makes people angry) and forging a community 
through the means we describe. 


Challenging Sexist Scientific Studies 


There is a long tradition of using scientific studies to justify our culture’s 
assumptions about the inferiority of women and non-whites. (11) New 
studies of this sort continually arise; two outstanding recent examples are 
some of the recent research into sex hormones and behavior (12) and a study 
of mathematics test scores of teenagers. 

A notorious study on differential mathematical abilities in junior high 
school boys and girls published in 1980 in Science (13) suggests that male 
and female differences on tests of mathematical ability may be caused by 
innate superior mathematical abilities in boys. In designing the study the 
authors assumed that the Scholastic Aptitude Test was an unbiased measure 
of mathematical ability. Researchers have documented bias in numerous 
‘‘objective tests’’ that contain cultural assumptions about the student’s life 
and knowledge of objects (class bias, race bias, and sex bias). (14) The 
researchers, Camilla Benbow and Julian Stanley, assumed that in junior 
high school students’ innate abilities had not been conditioned or shaped by 
sex role conditioning. Benbow and Stanley were not very frank about these 
assumptions in their work. The popular press was even less cautious. From 
People magazine to Time to Newsweek and even in local newspapers this 
research was publicized widely under such headlines as (15) 


At Mathematical Thinking, Boys Outperform Girls (Washington Post, 
December 5, 1980) 


Do Males Have a Math Gene? (Newsweek, 46 (24):73, 1980) 
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Proficiency in Math Seen as a Sexual Trait (The Daily Hampshire 
Gazette, Northampton, Massachusetts, January 17, 1981) 


Do Girls Equal Boys in Math Ability? Psychologist Julian Stanley Says 
No (People Magazine, May, 1982) 


One of the most insidious potential uses of this sort of scientific conclu- 
sion is to discourage girls from trying to achieve as much as boys and to 
discourage their teachers from expecting as much from them. Benbow 
suggests we do just that: ‘But the difference in math is a fact. The best way 
to help girls is to accept it and go from there.’’ (16) This is a drastic conlusion 
from a study with serious flaws in its design, based on a limited population. 
Young women need skills and practice at detecting and countering such 
abuses of science. 


A Seminar on Women and Science 


For more than five years we have been teaching and evolving a seminar on 
women and science for science majors about to graduate. (17) It attracts a 
mixture of feminists and students who have thought little about women’s 
issues. We try to include the topics that women need to know about in order 
to practice science thoughtfully and successfully: 


@ examples of varied life stories of women scientists; 

® some basics of feminism; 

@ how women are faring in the world of science in terms of salary, 
advancement, and discrimination; 

@ the links between how science views women and who has done 
science; 

@ racism and science; 

@ sexual harrassment; 

@ practical issues of life choices and career choices; 

@ how science might be different if more women and minorities were 
involved in it. 


Some of the themes arising in the seminar that students find important (as 
indicated by their oral and written feedback at the end of the semester) are the 
same themes we have outlined above: community and the need for peers; the 
destructive effects of excessive competition; the importance of style of 
interactions; and the usefulness of critiquing scientific sexism. Other dis- 
cussions that were important to these women (and occasional men) are 
tokenism, the details of life in scientific careers, anger, and the culture- 
bound nature of the scientific enterprise. 

The concept of tokenism seemed to have a special impact on these 
budding women scientists. (18) Each one had a story about a situation in 
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which she had been the token female: a computer club or chess club, a 
physics lab, a veterinarian intern program. For many of them, there was a 
tension between the feeling of specialness implied in being the only woman 
in a group and the negative aspects of tokenism that they encountered. 

Women were hungry for the details of how science works: how a lab is 
run; who hires whom; where the money comes from; how scientists get 
grants and jobs; how to choose a graduate school. Probably all students at 
this stage in their careers need such concrete information. Women and 
minorities may need the information more, and may need to hear it from 
members of their own groups, precisely because they may be less sure of 
themselves as they enter the next phase of their careers. Although many 
students seemed to assume that they would effortlessly combine scientific 
work with other aspects of life such as political activism, family, rela- 
tionships, and other creative activities, they nevertheless were eager to hear 
how others are trying to do it. 

Every time we have taught this seminar it has aroused strong feelings of 
anger and discouragement as we read about the status of women in science 
and how marginal women’s gains have been. There is a temptation to wish 
that we did not have to subject students to such negative emotions. But when 
asked at the end of the seminar, students always have remarked that the 
feelings of support, solidarity, and strength that they get from women in the 
seminar outweigh the discouragement and anger. They say that they will 
seek out other women for such support in the future. 

Finally, from our discussions of sexist and racist scientific research, 
students not only get the impetus and expertise to question these studies, 
they also come to see how science is influenced by the culture in which it is 
embedded. (19) The very questions scientists ask—for example, the scien- 
tists who research sex differences or those who look for enzyme differences 
in racial groupings—are certainly influenced by current Western culture, 
which emphasizes differences between the sexes and among races. 


Conclusion 


We think we have made progress in teaching science with these feminist 
objectives: validating women’s feelings and perceptions about the scientific 
enterprise and its style (including challenges to its claimed objectivity and 
authority); empowering women to take on science from a base of com- 
petence (not only as outside critics); continually challenging biased 
**scientific’’ statements about women’s nature; and giving women who 
desire it a good running start in scientific careers. 

We have seen the effects of our program on students and on faculty 
members. We see outspoken women students who are not afraid to challenge 
scientists, physicians, or Time magazine. Some of them have produced 
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trenchant criticisms of scientific practices such as the reproductive tech- 
nologies; some are simply going on to do good, conventional science, but we 
hope with an added strength and awareness. Among the faculty, we see 
women speaking out more strongly and raising feminist issues within our 
own teaching community as well as outside it. We have begun to feel that we 
belong to a feminist community of scientists, and to feel the resulting 
strength and ease of working together. 
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Introduction 


Many social forces impinge on and influence changes in professional 
groups. One social force which should have had a major influence on the 
profession of nursing in the 1970s was the Women’s Movement. The current 
Women’s Movement, which began in 1963 with the publication of The 
Feminine Mystique (Friedan, 1963) has been concerned with many of the 
issues that have impinged heavily on nursing (sexism, discrimination, and 
subservient female roles). 

The two major facets of the current Women’s Movement, the Women’s 
Liberation Movement and the Women’s Health Movement, were well 
established by the early 1970s. Liberation of abortion laws was obtained in 
1973. The first Women’s Health Conference was held in New York in 
March of 1971, with over 800 participants from across the nation (Ruzek, 
1978). The first edition of Our Bodies Ourselves was published in 1971. 
Passage of the Equal Rights Amendment was also receiving renewed energy 
and concern from feminist groups (New York Times, 1970). 

The Women’s Movement should have been of interest and concern to 
nurses for a number of reasons. Nursing, as a traditionally female profession, 
has been dominated, controlled, and denied virtually any practice in- 
dependent of physicians. The Women’s Health Movement has been strongly 
opposed to physician (male) dominance of the health care system. This 
demand would seem to be a direct source of support for nurses to obtain 
greater freedom to practice nursing rather than remain as handmaidens to 
physicians. Yet, early in the Women’s Movement the nursing profession 
was accused of ignoring or rejecting the concerns and philosophy of the 
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Women’s Movement (Edelstein, 1971). This seems problematic, since the 
profession was beseiged with all the problems that are common to women in 
society (Grissum and Spengler, 1976). This rejection also seems contra- 
dictory to the practice of nursing and the profession’s goal of promoting 
health and well-being of individuals, families, and communities. 

The Women’s Health Movement demanded improvement in health care, 
especially that offered to women. Sharing information, one source of power 
and control, was a key issue of the Women’s Movement. Men’s rights to 
withhold knowledge of female anatomy and to control birthing practices and 
women’s fertility were challenged by the Women’s Health Movement 
(Ruzek, 1978). The practice of nursing is based on sharing information with 
clients to promote independence and optimal functioning. The American 
Nurses Association (ANA) statement of purpose explicitly states the orga- 
nization’s goals of raising standards of health care and improving availabil- 
ity of care to all people (ANA, 1976). 

The Equal Rights Movement demanded an end to societal discrimination 
against women and promoted economic equality (Golick, 1971). The 
ANA’s statement of purpose seeks to support and improve the economic and 
general welfare of the largest group of health care professionals, most of 
whom are women (97%). 


Purpose 


An examination of the professional literature is one method of assessing 
the response to social forces which impinge on a profession. The purpose of 
this study was to assess the impact of the Women’s Movement on selected 
nursing literature during the decade of the 1970s. 


Methodology 


Three professional journals representing three facets of the nursing pro- 
fession were selected for review. The American Journal of Nursing (AJN), 
an official publication of the ANA, was selected to assess the influence of 
the Women’s Movement on all levels and sectors of nursing practice. The 
ANA is the largest body of organized nursing, is comprised of only Reg- 
istered Nurses, and represents nurses from any practice area or level of 
education. The AJN was considered to be representative of the stated 
purposes of the ANA, and was and continues to be widely read by members 
and nonmembers of the ANA. 

Nursing Research (NR) was selected to assess the impact of the Women’s 
Movement on research being conducted by nurses on issues related to 
women’s health. This publication is devoted exclusively to nursing research 
and was the major nursing research publication during the period of this 
study. 
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The third area of nursing literature selected for this review was that of 
psychiatric nursing. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care (PPC) was selected to 
represent this area. Concerns about the sexual stereotyping of women 
clients, use of psychotropic drugs, and differences in the treatment of men 
and women were issues raised by the Women’s Movement (Ruzek, 1978) 
which directly relate to psychiatric/mental health nursing practice. 

Each of the journals selected was well established prior to 1970. PPC and 
NR were bimonthly publications, and thus differ from the AJN, a monthly 
publication, in the actual number of issues published. 

The review encompasses the decade of the 1970s, beginning with January 
1970 and ending with the December or last issue of each publication in 1979. 
The table of contents of each month’s issue of each publication was scanned 
for titles of articles about women’s health, sexism, women’s rights, 
women’s liberation, feminist issues, nurse autonomy, nurses’ rights, adult 
development, and family life changes. Two criteria were established for 
article inclusion. Articles were included in the review and were considered 
to be influenced by the Women’s Movement if the title of the article included 
any of the following terms: ‘‘Women’s Rights,’’ ‘‘Feminism,’’ ‘‘Equal 
Rights for Women,”’ ‘‘Women’s Liberation’ or ‘‘Women’s Movement.”’ 

The second criterion used to determine an influence from the Women’s 
Movement was the use of references (cited in the bibliography) from 
Women’s Movement literature. Some examples of authors considered rep- 
resentative of the Women’s Movement are Dreifus, Seaman, Brown, 
Friedan, Ehrenreich, Rich, Gornick, Adams, and Chesler. This is not an 
inclusive list, and they are set forth only as examples. The National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) publications, Ms. magazine and Mother Earth 
News are examples of publications also considered to meet this criterion. 
Articles meeting one or both of these criteria were included in the review. 

Articles using ‘‘Nurses’ Rights,”’ ‘“‘Nurse Assertiveness,’ ‘Nurse Au- 
tonomy,’’ “‘Nurse Power’’ in the title were not included in this review unless 
a reference was cited from Women’s Movement literature.* Similarly, 
articles which discussed some aspect of women’s health without using a 
reference from Women’s Movement literature or using one of the es- 
tablished terms in the title were also excluded. The article selection criteria 
and the utilization of only journals considered representative of three facets 
of nursing are definite limitations of the study. 

A total of 24 articles was found which met one or both of the established 
criteria for the designated time span. Twenty articles meeting the criteria 
were published by the Americaan Journal of Nursing. Four were published 
by Nursing Research. No articles which were judged to be influenced by the 
Women’s Movement were found in Perspectives in Psychiatric Care. 





Findings 


Articles judged to meet criteria for the review were determined to fall into 
three categories. ‘‘Woman—Nurse’’ was the label used to designate the first 
category. Articles which specifically addressed professional nursing con- 
cerns were placed in this category. The second category was entitled 
*‘Woman—Client.’’ Publications which addressed concerns of women’s 
health and nursing responsibility in women’s health were placed in this 
category. ‘‘Woman—General’’ was the label of the third category. Articles 
in this category did not clearly specify the subject (client or nurse) of the 
writing. The number and percentage of articles per category are shown in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. Number and Percent of Articles per Category Reflecting Influence 
from the Women’s Movement 1970-1979 in Three Areas of Nurs- 
ing Literature. 





Area of Woman— Woman— Woman— 
Nursing Literature | Nurse Client General 








Number of Articles 
per category 





Percent 
per category 




















N=24 


The numbers of articles per year and category are shown in Figure 1. The 
category entitled ‘‘Woman—Nurse’”’ is the largest category with 13 articles, 
or 54% of the total number. The years 1975 and 1978 produced the largest 
number of publications, with six each. No articles which met the study 
criteria were located for the years 1970, 1972, or 1977. 
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Figure 1. Number of Articles per Year and Category Reflecting an In- 
fluence from the Women’s Movement 1970-1979. N = 24. 
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A total of 29 authors contributed to the selected writings for this review, as 
shown in Table 2. Eighteen were described as nursing educators and five 
were practitioners of nursing; two authors were students. Law, medicine, 
and nurse researcher categories were represented by one author each. No 
data were given for the remaining author. The finding of more nurse 
educator authors is not surprising. Many nurse educators were required to 
publish to meet reappointment, promotion, and tenure criteria. The require- 
ment to produce timely lectures and information may keep them more in 
touch with factors impinging on the profession. 





Table 2. Number of Authors by Type of Employment 





Author Nurse Nursing | Nurse Nurse 
Occupations | Educator | Practice | Researcher) Student 








Total per 
area of 
employment 


























N=29 


Content of Articles 


The thirteen articles in the category Woman—Nurse comprised 54% of 
the total articles. The topics addressed professional development concerns, 
such as benefits to be gained from the Women’s Movement, skills needed by 
nurses, and research to assess the impact of the Women’s Movement on 
nurses’ self-image and their image of nursing. 

Two articles (Edelstein, 1971; Christy, 1971) discussed the implications 
of the Equal Rights Amendment for nursing, and urged nurses actively to 
seek passage of the amendment. An article by Fagin (1975) noted that nurses 
had established the ‘‘right not to do’’ by actively seeking clarification of 
their legal responsibilities and personal rights regarding assisting with abor- 
tions. She suggested that nurses should be equally concerned about es- 
tablishing their “‘right to do,’’ e.g., practice professional nursing in- 
dependent of the physician. 

Articles by Heide (1973) and Ashley (1975) compared the early feminist 
movement with the current Women’s Movement. They noted nurses’ de- 
layed interest and activities relative to both movements and urged nurses to 
become active in and to adopt the philosophy of the current Women’s 
Movement. 

McBride (1976) reflected on the conflicts and frustration engendered by 
the Women’s Movement. She encouraged nurses to develop coping strat- 
egies to deal with the problems which they would encounter as they became 
more assertive in seeking autonomy and the right to participate in decision- 
making. 

Articles by Cleland (1971), Levinson (1976), and Keller (1979) discussed 
the pervasiveness of the problem of sex-discrimination in the health care 
system. The authors noted the stultifying effect sexism had on the develop- 
ment of nursing as a profession. They cited sexism as the most serious 
problem facing nursing. 
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Moniz (1978) discussed the communication technique of assertiveness. 
She noted that nurses tend to fall into the ‘‘compassion trap’’ of meeting 
everyone’s needs. Assertive behavior skills are suggested as a method of 
overcoming this problem. 

Three studies were published during the decade of the ’70s which ex- 
amined the relationship of sex-role identity (Stromberg, 1976; Menninger- 
ode et al., 1978; Moore, et al., 1978) to one’s perception of nursing. 
Students who scored high on masculine self-identity scales tended to have a 
more positive image of nursing. Moore, et al. (1978) found that nurses with 
a stronger identification with the Women’s Movement had a more positive 
image of nursing than those with low identification scores. 

During the ten years covered by the survey, seven articles were concerned 
with women as clients. The first appeared in 1973 and not surprisingly was 
concerned with a major issue of the Women’s Health Movement, woman vs. 
physician control of childbirth. Edwards (1973) discussed the practice of 
unattended home birth. Statistics about women attending childbirth classes 
and choosing home delivery were presented. Resolution of the nurse’s 
professional conflict was discussed, as well as the advantages and risks of 
unattended home births. 

The use of mental health support groups was reported by Brandner 
(1974). She noted the need for increased self-esteem and sense of self-worth 
as women began to move out of their traditional roles. The use of support 
groups, which allow women an opportunity to share feelings, problems, and 
goals with one another, was presented as an effective method of helping 
women to overcome the problems of low self-esteem and low self-worth. 

Both Prock (1975) and Peplau (1975) wrote about changes which occur 
during mid-life. Problems and needs experienced by Women during mid-life 
were discussed, as was the potentially helpful role of the nurse. These 
authors noted that societal supports were available for women in the tradi- 
tional roles of wife and mother, but very little support was available during 
the transition to widowhood or when they outlive such traditional functions 
of women as childbearing and childrearing. 

Two articles were published which discussed the problem of wife-abuse 
(Hendrix et al., 1978; Leiberknecht, 1978). The serious consequences of the 
problem for women and their children were discussed, as were the in- 
adequate statistics and widespread acceptance of the phenomenon. The 
authors noted the need for effective legislation and nursing recognition of the 
problem. Building self-esteem and problem-solving skills were discussed as 
therapeutic modalities for working with abused wives. 

One research study was published in the category of Woman—Client 
(Kjervick and Palta, 1978). The focus of the study was the use of sex-role 
stereotyping by psychiatric nurses in their assessment of female clients. The 
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authors found that psychiatric nurses tended to use less traditional stereotyp- 
ing of women and to have higher expectations of women clients than was 
previously reported in a similar study of non-nurse therapists (Broverman et 
al., 1972). 

The category Woman—General included only four articles, which com- 
prised 16% of the total articles found to meet criteria for this study. McBride 
wrote two articles (1973, 1975) about issues raised by the Women’s Move- 
ment. The 1973 article discussed the unreasonable societal expectations of 
motherhood and the frustrations and guilt perpetuated by these expectations ~ 
and myths. The second article discussed the implications of women’s 
libertion for family life. The author asserted that family life could actually be 
improved when greater sharing of roles and responsibilities occurs between 
husband and wife. 

Golick (1971) discussed the benefits of the Equal Rights Amendment for 
all women. Rodgers (1975) discussed the socialization process to which 
girls were subjected. She posited that many women’s problems arise from 
socialization which encouraged women (girls) to be subservient and passive, 
and that changes were needed in the socialization process before major 
changes would occur in the way women behaved or the way society viewed 
and treated women. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Although no steady trend was noted toward an increase in the number of 
articles published from 1970 to 1979, the articles which met the criteria of 
this review covered a wide variety of topics related to the two major issues of 
the Women’s Movement, health care of women and equal rights for women 
in the workforce, e.g., status, control, and socialization. The high percent- 
age of articles in the category Woman—Nurse strongly indicated that nurses 
were first concerned about their own ‘‘equal rights.’’ The Women’s Move- 
ment did much to raise nurses’ consciousness about the role they played in 
the health care system, which brought about enormous changes within the 
profession (McBride, 1984). It is not at all surprising that most articles (54 
percent) were directly related to the issues of sexism, myths and stereotypes 
about women and motherhood, and the socialization of women. In order for 
the nursing professions to have a significant impact in changing the health 
care of women, they needed to break out of the traditional subservient and 
passive roles which were imposed by the male-dominated system. Nurses 
needed an awareness of their collusion with the system as well. 

Although less than one-third of the articles found to meet the criteria for 
this study were related specifically to women’s health-care issues, as nurses 
moved into the decade of the 1980s, major changes were obvious in relation 
to these issues. 
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Nurses have become interested in the overall health experience of 
women, and not just in their gynecologic problems of childbearing 
functions. (McBride, 1984) 


Nurses have become major contributors to women’s health research, explor- 
ing such areas as the menstrual cycle, interactions with health care pro- 
fessionals, women’s conceptions of success, and work hazards for women 
(Proceedings of 8th Annual Midwest Nursing Research Conference, 1984). 
Topics selected for research indicate that nurses are expanding the definition 
of ‘‘women’s health.’ Nurses have also become advocates of nonmedical 
intervention in the birthing process. Nurse-midwives have sought and won 
legislation allowing them co-admission privileges to hospitals (O.N.R., 
1984). 

These activities follow in logical sequence to the profession’s concerns 
and activity relative to establishing the profession’s worth and autonomy, 
separate from the medical establishment. The Women’s Movement has 
stimulated nursing to take itself seriously in terms of the profession’s worth 
and contributions to the health of American society. As a result, nursing has 
experienced a rejuvenation of spirit and has begun to demand its rightful due 
from society, the right to participate in decision-making, the right to in- 
dependent practice, and the right to fair reimbursement for its services. 

Gloria Steinem predicted that the 1980s would be an active and explosive 
decade in the Women’s Movement. She stated that the issues would be such 
remnants from the 1970s as reproductive freedom, health care, and equality 
in the workforce. All these issues have a direct bearing on nursing. 

If nursing is to survive as a legitimate profession in its own right, 
autonomous and distinguished from the physician and hospital, demand for 
and support of nursing services must be demonstrated. An active role in the 
Women’s Movement, support of appropriate changes in the care offered to 
women, and a leadership role in providing care to women should be 
responsibilities assumed by the nursing profession. Many benefits are to be 
gained by the nursing profession and the Women’s Movement joining forces 
to work for the improvement of women’s health care. 


Notes 


t 
1. Angela Barron McBride, Ph.D., R.N., F.A.A.N., guided and supported the author in the 
preparation of this article. 
2. The articles may have been influenced by the Women’s Movement, but the purpose of the 
criteria was to avoid inclusion of articles that used concepts from the Women’s Movement 
without documenting an influence from the Women’s Movement. 
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In her article ‘“Teaching Language in Open Admissions,’’ Adrienne Rich 
provides the foundation for a feminist approach to teaching composition: 


The fact that our language itself is tainted by the quality of our society 
means that in teaching we need to be acutely conscious of the kind of 
tool we want our students to have available, to understand how it has 
been used against them, and to do all we can to insure that language will 
not someday be used to keep others silent and powerless.' 


Rich’s statement offers us both a starting point and a means of evaluating our 
work. In examining how well we have achieved these goals, we can see that 
we have only begun to attack the linguistic sexism in our classrooms. While 
we may talk about the semantic oppression of women inherent in the use of 
generic “‘he’’ and “‘man,”’ for instance, we need to examine more thorough- 
ly the underlying forms of language we teach and to develop a feminist 
theory of discourse for the composition class. 

One important way in which feminists have already transformed the 
teaching of writing is by our increased use of journal writing. In this way we 
aim to launch students—often especially women. students—on a private 
search for self-identity and meaning in their own lives. This is an important 
development for several reasons. Besides its value in helping students 
develop awareness, teaching such a form of writing has been an important 
step in transforming notions about discourse and language. This kind of 
writing allows students to experience the power of important feminist ideas 
about language—especially the value of the particular, the concrete, and the 
emotional. From journal writing, students learn that language doesn’t have 
to be distanced, logical, objective, and abstract in the traditional model of 
rational thought for it to convey meaning. 

However, the danger for feminists is to rest with our achievements here. 
We need to move into the realm of public discourse and to examine the 
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theoretical underpinnings of the transactional and persuasive discourse that 
we teach in our classes. To focus all our efforts on personal discourse allows 
the exclusion of women from public discourse to continue unchallenged. 
Just as women have been allowed to perfect the art of conversation, which 
serves the needs of men and effectively denies power to women, they have 
historically been assigned the realm of personal discourse. As Dale Spender 
points out, 


The taboo on public writing for women has in essence been to exclude 
them from writing—for men! The dichotomy of male/female, public/ 
private is maintained by permitting women to write for private audience 
(which can be extended to encompass other women) but discouraging 
them from writing for a public audience, that is, men. In the ‘‘private’’ 
sphere, women have been permitted to write for themselves (for ex- 
ample, diaries) and for each other.” 


If we do not move into this public realm in our writing classes, we are 
allowing to go unchallenged and unchanged a mode of discourse crucial to 
the empowering of women. The language of some French feminists (which 
is quite similar to the kind of language we often foster in journal writing) has 
been criticized for just this reason; to commit ourselves only to the private 
language of pure emotion is to play the oppressor’s game: 


As for the . . . language of witches advocated by some women—a 
ianguage of the body, singsong, visceral cries . . . is that enough to fight 
oppression? If one should not hesitate to cry out one’s guts against the 
words that leave you out in the cold, there is no good reason to reject as 
‘*masculine and oppressive’’ a certain form of conceptual discourse 
and thus give men the exclusive control over discourse. Oppression 
must be named and analyzed (its mechanisms exposed) if we want to 
fight it. Men give us too willingly the exclusive use of visceral cries and 
intuition; there again the segregation of masculine and feminine has 
been effective. We are only playing the oppressor’s game if we deprive 
ourselves of knowledge and conceptual tools because he has used them 
before us.? 


While we are encouraging our women students to search for identity, 
decisions are being made and actions taken in the public sphere that make 
that search difficult and possibly pointless. At the same time that we work to 
remedy the oppression we see in the social and political worlds, we also 
should work to change the conception of rhetoric and discourse that under- 
lies those worlds. 

When we move into public discourse in our classes, many of us fall back 
on traditional notions of rhetoric, the most dangerous aspect of which is the 
way we visualize the relationship between reader and writer. We often 
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unwittingly instill in students a theory of discourse that allows them to 
oppress others. In the way we teach writing we are promoting a patriarchal 
mode that encourages students to internalize a rhetorical stance of domi- 
nance towards their readers. 

Examining modern conceptions of rhetoric and the handbooks on writing 
we teach from shows that we often teach an adversarial model of discourse. 
As Sheila Ortiz Taylor points out, one edition of a widely used textbook, 
Sheridan Baker’s The Practical Stylist, encourages a pugilistic attitude 
towards one’s reader.* ‘“The best thesis,”’ the book advises the student, ‘‘is 
an affront to somebody.’’ The goal of the essay is to win—even though this 
may require the writer to camouflage his bullying of the reader: *‘You need 
to buttonhole him [the reader] . . . to imply ‘‘I told you so; without saying 
ogy 

The metaphors we see are obvious ones that would be funny were they not 
so deadly serious. We still talk about “‘attacking’’ and ‘‘defending”’ points 
of view. Talk of *‘strategies’’ suggests a conception of discourse as a tactical 
maneuver planned for the defeat of a reader. The encouragement of audience 
analysis—those lists of characteristics that give students a picture of their 
readers—is often another version of ‘‘know your enemies,”’ so that you can 
defeat them. Beneath all these metaphors is a conception of ‘‘powerful”’ 
public writing as equivalent to “‘forceful’’ writing, writing that “‘disarms”’ 
and defeats the reader. The reader is conceived of as a ‘‘target’’ of a writer’s 


persuasive arsenal. In John Jordan’s view, in this modern age, the writer 
even uses the ultimate weapon. Writers, he says, 


have problems like those of launchers of uncontrolled missiles, who 
must select their targets and plot their courses in advance, calculating 
the weapon’s trajectory and making due allowance for such variables as 
wind direction and velocity, effects of earth’s rotation, and possible 
enemy evasive and defensive maneuvers.” 


In addition to war metaphors, the language used to talk about a writer’s 
attitude toward the reader suggests that argument is conceived of as ex- 
clusively a phallic activity. Those persuasive ‘‘darts’’ are often sexual 
missiles as well as militaristic ones. It is no accident that rhetoricians often 
speak of ‘‘acting upon readers’’ and the ‘‘thrust’’ of an argument in the same 
breath. In lampooning the sexual politics of critical discussion, Rachel Blau 
DuPlessis also exposes the metaphors underlying what is generally valued as 
effective argumentation. Such language must be ‘* ‘lean, dry, terse, power- 
ful, strong, spare, linear, focused, explosive’-—god forbid it should be 
‘limp’!!:’’© The phallic bias such metaphors suggest sometimes becomes 
undeniably clear when critics attack the writing of females. Just as Anthony 
Burgess can criticize Jane Austen for lacking a ‘‘strong male thrust,”’ 
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William Gass also finds the problem with women writers to be their female 
sexuality: 


until women can find an openly lustful, quick, impatient, feral hunger 
in themselves, they will never be liberated, and their writing . . . in 
pallid imitation of the master, will lack that blood congested genital 
drive which enlivens every great style.””’ 


If we recognize how instrumental and manipulative aspects of contempo- 
rary language are built on conceiving the relationship between writer and 
reader as an unequal one, we must also recognize the need for another 
paradigm for the teaching of writing. We should not contribute to our own 
oppression or that of others by teaching students to internalize the manipula- 
tive rhetorical stance of advertising and bureaucratese. We need a model of 
writing that goes beyond the purely personal without the implications of the 
traditional model of public discourse.* 

In seeking to define a feminist rhetoric we should be wary of those 
theorists who, while recognizing gender differences in discourse, conclude 
by trivializing the feminist mode. One such approach is taken by Thomas J. 
Farrell in ‘“The Female and Male Modes of Rhetoric.’’ Farrell rightly 
recognizes the difference to lie ultimately in different conceptions of the 
audience: ‘‘The female mode seems at times to obfuscate the boundary 
between the self of the author and the subject of the discourse, as well as 
between the self and the audience, whereas the male mode tends to accentu- 
ate such boundaries.’”® 

Farrell’s discussion is unsatisfactory, however, because, like so many 
students of women’s language, he conducts his thinking within the context 
of male discourse as the norm. Not only is the female mode defined as 
not-male, ‘‘indirection’’ (similar to evasion and equivocation?), as opposed 
to the male ‘‘direct’’ approach, his analysis ultimately results in a chauvinis- 
tic analysis of the two modes. ‘‘Playfulness,’’ which he equates with 
intellectual curiosity and the generation of ideas, is the province of male 
rhetoric; left to the female mode is an insipid form of ‘‘sincerity’’ bordering 
on ‘‘peevishness’’ that sounds uncomfortably close to female ‘*humorless- 
ness’’: 


[The] playfulness that is a greater possibility in the male mode than in 
the female . . . seems to require that one have the ability to distance 
oneself from the situation at hand, to recognize a boundary, to differen- 
tiate between oneself and the subject of the discourse; it is, then, related 
to the antithetical struggle commonly expressed in the male mode of 
rhetoric. One cannot be too close to the topic and thereby become 
overly earnest about it; if one is too close, one can easily become 
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peevish, not playful. The sincerity of the female mode, it would 
appear, could easily spill over into such peevishness.'° 


Ultimately, the ‘‘female’’ mode of rhetoric is relegated to the status of 
tangential pleasantry. Never questioning the assumptions underlying aca- 
demic conversations or writing, Farrell concludes that it is ‘‘unlikely de- 
liberations would ever be carried on exclusively in the female mode, for the 
making and debating of motions naturally (emphasis added) lend them- 
selves to the thesis-and-supporting statement format of the male mode.’’'! 
His refusal to contemplate change in the status quo is similarly evident in his 
analysis of academic writing. This, too, is the rightful province of male 
rhetoric, ‘‘for academic discourse is concerned largely with ‘testing out’ 
ideas, with playing hypotheses off against the evidence.’’!” 

The upshot for teaching composition? Since the female mode’s primary 
value seems to be ministering to males, keeping the agonists from killing 
each other by ‘‘lowering the temperature in heated, live deliberations,”’ it is 
not surprising that the male mode becomes the focus in the composition 
classroom. Like other mysteries of feminine charm and social grace, ‘‘the 
female mode can be learned but cannot be taught.’’!? 

A much more satisfactory discussion of the characteristics that a feminist 
theory of discourse might possess, one that provides not a weak opposite to 
phallic discourse, but a powerful alternative, is found in an article by Sally 
Miller Gearhart entitled ‘“The Womanization of Rhetoric.’’ Calling into 
question the fundamental rhetorical stance of public argumentation, she 
suggests that any intent to change a listener or reader is an act of violence. 
We need not, however, ‘“‘choose between being an invader, a violent 
persuader, and a patient Griselda twiddling our thumbs and curbing our 
energy in the hope that some miraculous process will do it all for us.’’'* She 
suggests an alternative to rhetoric, communication, which she defines as the 
“deliberate creation or co-creation of an atmosphere in which people or 
things, if and only if they have the internal basis for change, may change 
themselves,”’ a milieu in which change can take place on all sides and in 
which each participant is willing to yield her/his position entirely. '> In place 
of the phallic bias of traditional rhetoric, she argues for a female metaphor, 
for conceiving of communication as a matrix or womb in which something 
“‘takes form or begins.”’'© The communication situation is then viewed as a 
“*generating’’ and “‘nurturing substance, the atmosphere in which growth 
and change take place.’’ The attitude of speaker toward listener and of 
course, by extension, of writer toward reader becomes radically transformed 
as a result: 


We are not the speaker, the-one-with-the-truth, the one-who-with-his- 
power-will-change-lives. We are the matrix, we are she-who-is-the- 
home-of-this-particular-human-interaction, we are the co-creator and 
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co-sustainer of the atmosphere in whose infinity of possible trans- 
formations we will all change.'” 


Gearhart’s theory of discourse should be the basis for the way feminists 
teach public discourse. The theory not only accords with the values of 
feminism, but also more nearly reflects the way that women actually use 
language. We can find evidence that this idea of the relationship between 
listener and speaker, reader and writer, is legitimately a feminist one by 
looking at the linguistic practice of women. In both conservation and 
literature, the use of language by women seems to support the idea that such 
a view of communication already exists. Perhaps Nancy Chodorow’s analy- 
sis in The Reproduction of Mothering of the female self—her value on 
relationships as opposed to the male concern for individuation—explains 
why women seem to have internalized this conception of language. Numer- 
ous studies of gender differences in conversational patterns suggest a com- 
munication/rhetoric division between females and males. These studies 
show that, whereas women use cooperative conversational styles, men are 
more likely to use competitive ones, displaying one-upmanship, engaging in 
verbal duels, establishing the winner of discussions.'* Such empirical stud- 
ies corroborate the more intuitive characterization of male speech made by 
Xaviére Gauthier in New French Feminisms: 


Speaking in order to be right!—how ridiculous! In fact, to put someone 
in the wrong. Speaking to nail the listener’s trap shut. Speaking to put 
her in her place: man’s language, man’s rod . . . Speaking as if speech 
did not resonate with a million modulations, as if it did not blend with 
the listener. '? 


Another source for this conception of communication and language can be 
found in the writings of women about writing. In books like A Writer on Her 
Work and On Gender and Writing, notions similar to those of Gearhart 
abound. Almost universal is the goal of breaking down the division between 
reader and writer and overcoming the agonistic relationship between them. 
Again, female notions of selfhood, the conception of self not cut off from the 
rest of the world, make it impossible for these writers to envisage the reader 
as the Other to be manipulated or victimized. An article by Jill Tweedie in 
On Gender and Writing is perhaps most representative. How ‘‘un- 
thetorical’’ her ideas seem! In talking about her conception of audience she 
says: 


My own sustenance then and over the next ten years was THE DIS- 
EMBODIED VOICE OF THE READER, THE WOMAN OUT 
THERE .. . | felt real down-home solidarity with readers; they were 
the we of me.”° 
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Fay Weldon expresses a similar idea of the writer’s self: ‘“The writing of 
fiction, for me, is the splitting of the self into myriad parts. It’s being author, 
characters, readers, everyone.’’*! This picture of discourse as a matrix, as 
writer not in opposition to but fundamentally in alliance with the reader, is 
antithetical to phallic conceptions of persuasion. Michelle Roberts recog- 
nizes this in her discussion of male responses to her poetry: 


My poems invite an audience to listen, to open up, to take images 
inside. Clearly this is threatening to some men, since it suggests a 
feminine activity: embracing, holding; a power they’re frightened of. 
The men that night seemed to be saying: all we understand is beating up 
or being beaten up. I had no desire to be big momma with a stick (in my 
poetic discourse) smacking them for naughtiness; yet they seemed 
INCAPABLE of entering into an equal relationship with my poems and 
language.” 


A much more extended critique of phallic discourse, as well as an 
embodiment of a feminist approach to audience, can be found in Virginia 
Woolf’s A Room of One’ s Own.”? In her discussion of the androgynous mind 
and the implications of this idea for writing, Woolf discusses in some detail 
the problems she finds with writers who use only what she calls ‘‘the male 
side of the brain.’’ Like both Farrell and Gearhart, she sees this mode of 
discourse as predicated on a conception of the writer as separate from his 
subject and his reader. In discussing the writing of Mr. A, for instance, she 
criticizes the effect of this domineering, phallic ‘‘I’’: 


. . . after reading a chapter or two a shadow seemed to lie across the 
page. It was a straight dark bar, a shadow shaped something like the 
letter “‘I.’” One began dodging this way and that to catch a glimpse of 
the landscape behind it. Whether that was indeed a tree or a woman 
walking I was not quite sure. Back one was always hailed to the letter 
**T.’” Not but what this ‘‘I’’ was a most respectable ‘‘I’’; honest and 
logical; hard as a nut, and polished for centuries by good teaching and 
good feeding.”* 


Again picking up the phallic metaphor, Woolf suggests that writing pro- 
duced by this kind of writer is boring because it is unable to generate 
creativity. Unlike Farrell, who argues that the distance and separation 
inherent in the “‘male’’ mode of discourse produces the ‘‘playful’’ genera- 
tion of ideas, Woolf suggests the opposite: 


But why was I bored? Partly because of the dominance of the letter “‘I’’ 
and the aridity, which, like the giant beech tree, it casts within its 
shade. Nothing will grow there. There seemed to be some obstacle, 
some impediment of Mr. A’s mind which blocked the fountain of 
creative energy and shored it within narrow limits. 
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What is missing here is the kind of relationship with a reader that Gearhart 
and others have suggested as a primary value for discourse. The work of 
these writers, Woolf suggests, bores because, lacking the ‘power of sugges- 
tion,’’ they plant no seeds within a reader’s mind. The separation of Mr. B, 
for instance, from his material and his audience, produces writing in which 


his feelings [were] no longer communicated; his mind seemed sepa- 
rated into different chambers; not a sound carried from one to the other. 
thus, when one takes a sentence of Mr. B into the mind it falls plump to 
the ground—dead.7° 


No matter how ‘“‘persuasive”’ or ‘‘powerful’’ such writing is, it fails to affect 
readers profoundly and thus to generate ideas within them, for ‘when a book 
lacks suggestive power, however hard it hits the surface of the mind it cannot 
penetrate within.’’?’ 

As opposed to this kind of discourse in which the writer is separate from 
readers, engaged in an agonistic battle with them, Woolf herself works 
within a mode of public, philosophical discourse very different from the 
traditional, phallic one. Traditional argumentative discourse that bombards 
a reader’s mind, ‘‘where there are ‘sides,’ and it is necessary for one side to 
beat another side,’’ is, she suggests, only ‘‘a stage of human existence.’’?* 
Like Gearhart, she abjures the whole notion of persuasion: ‘*Do not dream of 


influencing other people.’’?? While she has an ‘‘opinion’’ that she wants the 
reader to consider, that ‘‘a woman must have money and a room of her ownif 


she is to write fiction,’’*° she is not trying to ‘‘hand’’ readers that ‘‘nugget of 


pure truth’’ they feel they have received from an especially persuasive piece. 
Such nuggets, the product of that ‘‘hard as a nut’’ kind of writing, are not the 
beginnings of any creative transformation in the reader’s mind, but are 
essentially dead—items for an audience to ‘‘wrap up between pages of . . . 
notebooks and keep on the mantelpiece for ever.’’*! 

Her approach is also very different from the marshalling of arguments and 
**strategic’’ planning for persuasive ‘“‘force’’ that normally characterize 
effective argumentation. Instead of organizing her essay with these motives 
in mind, she lifts the curtain that usually separates reader and writer when 
winning is the goal and allows us to see the internal workings of her own 
mind: 


I am going to do what I can to show you how J arrived at this opinion 
about the room and the money. I am going to develop in your presence 
as fully and freely as I can the train of thought which led me to think this 
. . when a subject is highly controversial—and the question about sex 
is that—one cannot hope to tell the truth. One can only give one’s 
audience the chance of drawing their own conclusions as they observe 
the limitations, the prejudices, the idiosyncracies of the speaker.*? 
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And this is what we do in reading the book: we follow Woolf both physically 
(’’The scene, if I may ask you to follow me, was not changed’’)** and 
mentally as she considers various ideas. 

For Woolf to engage in this kind of ‘‘communication’’ with her audience, 
of course, demands a very different notion of the writer’s self. Woolf, in A 
Room of One’ s Own is neither the domineering, phallic ‘*I’’ overshadowing 
everything nor *‘the-one-with-the-truth, the one-who-with-his-power-will- 
change-lives’’ discussed by Gearhart. The ‘‘I’’ in the book is not even 
Virginia Woolf, who might want to convince her reader to agree, but ‘‘only a 
convenient term for somebody who has no real being.’’>* This writer, who 
leaves an immense amount of freedom to her reader, seems engaged in 
creating Gearhart’s ‘‘atmosphere in which growth and change can take 
place’’: 


Lies will flow from my lips, but there may perhaps be some truth mixed 
up with them; it is for you to seek out this truth and to decide whether 
any part of it is worth keeping. If not, you will of course throw the 
whole into the wastepaper basket and forget all about it.*> 


Even at the end of the book, Woolf calls attention to the unusual relationship 
she is attempting to establish with her audience. Again, she stresses that the 
reader should not be the passive victim of the writer’s persuasive force, but 
rather an active participant in this communication, an equal of the writer, 
even a co-creator with her of any ‘‘truths’’ that may result: 


You have been contradicting her making whatever additions and de- 
ductions seem good to you. That is all as it should be, for in a question 
like this truth is only to be had by laying together many varieties of 
error. 


A Room of One’s Own, then, shows a powerful alternative to traditional 
argumentation and supports Gearhart’s contention that a writer does not 
have to choose between being a ‘‘violent persuader’’ and a “‘patient 
Griselda’’ twiddling her thumbs. An attempt to ‘‘communicate’’ with her 
audience, to create Gearhart’s ‘‘matrix in which something takes form or 
begins,’’ Woolf’s essay suggests that a feminist theory of discourse is not 
merely an abstractly theoretical issue. Drawing on literature such as this, we 
can develop theories of composition that see writing, not as a game of war or 
act of rape, but as a collaborative effort between reader and writer. Instead of 
talking about doing things to a reader, we should be encouraging students to 
think of doing things with a reader. We need models of discourse that see 
reader and writer working toward shared meaning rather than writer foisting 
meaning on a passive and subservient reader. We should foster the notion of 
writing as transformational—for both reader and writer—not as trans- 
actional. 
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The need for this change stems from at least two sources. First of all, the 
phallic bias of public forms of discourse may be largely responsible for the 
silence of women. Contrary to popular myth, much research has shown that 
women are the silent ones and men the talkers in groups.*’ Particularly 
interesting are two studies of male/female speech differences in academic 
settings, situations often operating exclusively in the male argumentative 
mode, that also show that women make fewer comments and shorter ones 
than men.*® Focusing on discussions in classrooms, a study by Angela 
Parker, ‘‘Sex Differences in Classroom Intellectual Argumentation,’’ sup- 
ports the idea that men talk considerably more than women; analysis of the 
kinds of comments suggests that men also make significantly more tradi- 
tionally argumentative statements than do women.*? Such research suggests 
that perhaps women are silent in public not because they have nothing to say 
or simply lack the self-confidence to express themselves, but because they 
are required to express views in an alien mode of discourse. Teaching an 
alternative model of discourse could thus be important in giving women a 
public voice. Contrary to Farrell’s assumption, it is possible to change the 
mode of ‘‘debate’’ in which public intellectual discussion and decision- 
making take place. Carole Edelsky’s study, ‘‘Who’s Got the Floor?’’ 
reveals that women do participate more actively when the mode of discus- 
sion is modified to be more informal and collaborative, mirroring more 
closely the conception of rhetoric women appear to have internalized.“ 

Equally important are the issues of interpersonal, social, and verbal power 
and the way that feminist writing teachers address them. Central to most 
feminist thought has been a concern not simply to change the agents of 
power as it is commonly understood, but rather to redefine power itself. 
Both Nancy Hartsock and Elizabeth Janeway, for instance, urge replacing 
the divisive notion of power as domination or control over others with the 
idea of power as effective interaction and empowerment of others.*! For the 
writing teacher, this new perspective on power also means that changing our 
conception of perspective should not mean simply training women to better 
handle a mode of discourse which is antithetical to our view of the ideal 
relationships between people.** Such an approach to empowering students 
may only empower them to use others. Nor does it mean substituting the 
‘‘opposite’’ of traditional, ‘‘powerful writing’’—writing that is timid, sub- 
missive, or merely ‘‘polite.’’*? 

Rather, we must engender in our students an alternative model of what 
powerful language is. Such a definition is offered by Adrienne Rich in On 
Lies, Secrets, and Silences. The power of language, she says, is not its 
power to dominate and control, but ‘‘the power of our ultimate relationship 
to everything in the universe.’’“* Only when this definition of language’s 
power—and the conception of audience it implies—informs our composi- 
tion teaching will we be able to achieve the goal Rich proposes for us, *‘to do 
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all we can to insure that language will not someday be used to keep others 
silent and powerless.”’ 
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I teach in an English department where for years I have engaged in the 
application of computer technology to the critical and organizational tasks 
that confront an English professor. Though I define myself as a feminist, 
little of my computer work merited inclusion in a discussion of feminist 
education until the spring of 1984 when I was able to apply my hard-won 
knowledge of computers to a feminist project: the preparation of a 
bibliographic database for an introductory Women’s Studies Class. Kathy 
Hickok, chair of our Women’s Studies Program, wanted to empower her 
students by teaching them to interact with computers. But when Kathy first 
approached me, she had never attempted to use even a micro-computer, 
much less to interact with a mainframe and to work within a powerful 
database builder like SPIRES. She knew I had not only used SPIRES, 
Stanford’s database builder, to provide a bibliography for my graduate 
students, but also had documented my application, BIBOUT, with a user’s 
guide so that other teachers could use it to build their own individual 
bibliographies. She proposed to me that we work together on a demonstra- 
tion of BIBOUT’s usefulness in the classroom by beginning a Women’s 
Studies bibliography and presenting the initial results as the National 
Women’s Studies Association conference at Douglass College in the sum- 
mer of 1984. The route that brought Kathy to me, and me to my present 
knowledge of computing, is the route of empowerment, and as such, I 
believe it is of interest to all feminist educators. 

Computer anxiety, like math anxiety before it (Sheila Tobias, Overcom- 
ing Math Anxiety, 1978), handicaps many, both women and men; but it may 
be that in this case the typical female lack of technical background is really a 
blessing. I offer my own experience of making the power of computing work 
for me as a case in point, a demonstration that a lack of technical aptitude 
need not be an impediment to empowerment. 

My experiences show me that people can enter computing at any level and 
proceed as far as their needs propel them without any special skills. In a year 
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of intermittent struggle, I figured out what a usable classroom database 
would contain, got programming help to design it, and wrote the documenta- 
tion for it. In a month of part-time endeavor, Kathy learned how to make her 
reading knowledge accessible to students and dumped a large fraction of it 
into searchable, sortable categories in a pre-existing database. In an evening 
workshop, Kathy’s students now learn to search a database, consulting it for 
the information that has been placed at their disposal (in this case informa- 
tion about major feminist books) by a teacher. At each level, the person 
becoming empowered learns from the more experienced, becomes more 
experienced herself, and is able to empower others. The only prerequisite for 
entering this process is the willingness to work within a limited circle of 
light, knowing that circle is surrounded by darkness, yet trusting your 
guide’s more extensive vision. 

Practically, the process of my empowerment has involved learning a large 
number of fairly abstruse procedures (for defining, managing, formatting, 
and printing files) from some highly skilled technical people despite my own 
complete lack of preparation in technical and scientific fields. Since my 
work has been in what are known as mainframe applications, I use the 
extremely powerful, flexible, spacious resources of the university’s central 
computer. Our mainframe at Iowa State runs PL-1 programs, runs SCRIPT 
text formatting jobs, and connects to SPIRES, Stanford University’s data 
base manager. But don’t give up; I am not about to inundate you with 
technical jargon. My message comes from my own direct experience of 
navigating in a sea of acronyms. 

When I began using computers, I thought they would make my research 
easier and would help me to complete projects more quickly. Most neophyte 
users pass this way en route to discovering the whole truth. Computer 
applications inevitably snare those who seek perfection and delude those 
who desire efficiency. Over and over, my own experience reveals that 
computer technology increases the possible scale of projects, and therefore 
improves the quality of research products, but does not decrease the time 
devoted to them. Thus, the initial perception that using a computer will make 
work easier and quicker is correct, but behind that truth hides a fuller story: 
the increased scope of projects overbalances the decreased time per task. 
Earlier researchers had to depend on themselves or on their research assist- 
ants to perform the tedious tasks of matching, counting, and alphabetizing, 
but since repetitive work easily leads to human distraction, errors were 
inevitable even after checking and rechecking. Each retyping to make 
corrections predictably resulted in new typographical errors. With computer 
text-editing, anyone willing to ‘massage the data’’ enough can achieve a 
perfect text; new errors are not introduced because error-free sections are not 
changed. And, maybe even more importantly, though computers may crash, 
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causing annoying temporary delays, they do not nod: a properly pro- 
grammed computer can be depended on to match strings perfectly, to count 
without ever skipping, to alphabetize instantly without drudgery. These 
characteristics of perfectability and absolute dependability make working 
with a computer much more reliable than working with a human assistant, 
but also engage the researcher in a number of tasks that in the past might have 
been left to underpaid staffers. Again, time saved in one place is balanced by 
time expended in another. 

After seven years of computing experience, I think that the analogy that 
best describes working with computers compares the experience to our 
common image of what it must be like to work for the CIA. One learns what 
to do on a “‘need to know’’ basis and is completely compartmentalized from 
all others working within the same system. (People working at the next 
terminal, even people in the same department working on different projects, 
can’t help each other because each understands only his or her own pro- 
grams.) One must be able to learn arbitrary rules and to follow them without 
questioning or expecting to understand them; must be willing to use *‘quick 
and dirty’’ means to achieve ends. People who can do research under these 
conditions can get results not dreamed of by the most stereotypically precise 
19th-century German scholar and can get them in months, not as a result of a 
lifetime of labor. 

However, they must make an almost metaphysical choice about the 
approach to take. I call this choice following the route of negation, i.e., not 
trying to understand it all, not trying to go it alone, not expecting everything 
to make sense, not worrying about what you don’t know. Getting interesting 
and useful results from computers does not require knowing how they work; 
in fact, only a couple of people in the systems group really understand how 
progams produce results, and even they don’t understand the hardware. 
Computers, like typewriters and calculators, are tools; we don’t expect to 
understand why hitting the plus key leads to a correct sum on the LED 
display; all we need to know is how to replace the batteries. Yet somehow 
many people, especially women, have allowed themselves to believe that 
only programmers are allowed into the computer equivalent of the holy of 
holies, the CPU (the central processing unit, where the computations are 
made). In reality, you don’t have to be a progammer to use the CPU; the key 
to the hardware is software which can be bought, begged, borrowed, or 
stolen; it does not have to be written by the user. 

The most sacred tenets of feminist education would seem to be in direct 
contrast to the picture I am painting, and this may help explain why such a 
small percentage of feminist educators have computerized their research. 
One of the chief ideas I would like to emphasize here is that, although many 
of the solitary and isolating work habits that have, of necessity, sprung up 
among computer researchers offend the sensibility of feminists, one of the 
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most important feminist values, networking, is simply an analogy drawn 
directly from the realities of computer research. Computer users form 
networks exactly because they cannot depend on physical proximity to 
provide them with co-workers. 

Mining in the midst of ignorance is the rule rather than the exception if you 
plan to work with computers. You must be able to tolerate darkness to delve 
into the mysteries of digital analysis. The payoff, if you can stand the 
uncertainty, is the payoff that all explorers of the unknown find. Since 
everybody is always learning and delighting in their hard-won discoveries, 
yet always pressing on to some farther shore, knowledge-sharing is com- 
mon. A certain ego satisfaction encourages the initiated to help others to 
struggle over already-attained peaks. From June 30, 1978, when I first 
explained to Helen Jo Hewitt at the Humanities Research Center of the 
University of Texas at Austin what I wanted to accomplish, to yesterday 
when I called on Jim Hoekstra from the Computation Center at Iowa State 
University to assist me in preparing a User’s Guide to his text-analysis 
programs, I have depended on the technical expertise of others to accom- 
plish my ends. Over the years, my own ability to interact successfully with a 
number of computers had grown: I have become a giver of information, an 
initiator for professors and students in my field. Though I know ‘‘what to do 
when . . . ,’’ I still do not program, nor even constuct computer logic. I 
concentrate on achieving goals, not on learning means. My experience, 
typical for the goal-oriented, represents only one way of working with 
computers, but I think one worth considering by feminist scholars who are 
thinking about computerizing their research. 

To demonstrate another typical approach to computing, I include a 
cautionary tale about a friend of mine in the English department, a very 
bright man who insists on learning how to do everything himself. During the 
six years that I have been establishing myself nationally and internationally 
as an expert on computer applications in the humanities, my friend has been 
teaching himself how to program in FORTRAN, BASIC, and a little PL-1; 
has been teaching himself statistical analysis; and can now run basic statis- 
tical analysis packages (like SAS) for means, and simple correlations, and 
significance testing. He understands everything he does; I frequently do not. 
However, because I have been willing to operate over my head using the 
expertise of programmers, statisticians, systems analysts, users’ services 
assistants and, in fact, anyone who could do any part of my various projects 
better than I could—usually much, much better—my end products have 
found recognition as far away as at the University of Victoria in British 
Columbia and are installed and running in the Computing Centers of four 
major American universities. The Canadian government funded my trip to 
Victoria to participate in an international conference on Literary Criticism 
and the Computer where I discussed my project on how the language 
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assigned to characters in plays determines audience reaction to those charac- 
ters. This February, my bibliographic data base builder, called BIBOUT, 
was installed at Harvard. It is also currently in use by scholars at lowa State, 
at the City University of New York, and at Princeton. 

I cite these successes not to inflate myself, but to encourage others, 
especially women like me without technical training, both to aim high and to 
draw upon the excellent help that is available if they work at research 
institutions. At lowa State we are surrounded by internationally known 
people who are paid to assist in research projects. At many a smaller or 
technically less high-powered institution, my friend’s attempt to teach 
himself everything from the ground up would make sense, but at my 
institution it is, to put it bluntly, a waste of time. If my friend works on 
statistics until his retirement, he may begin to know how to program 
sophisticated statistical tests (like one-way analysis of variance and multiple 
regressions), but he will never know which statistical tests make the most 
sense out of a particular set of data. At least I don’t think he will; besides, I 
don’t want to wait that long. The certainty and depth of comparison that an 
internationally known statistician like Leroy Wolins (the statistician I work 
with at Iowa State) contributes to a project is the difference between 
reporting a lot of numbers and bringing a new kind of precision to humanistic 
analysis. 

I am goal-oriented, and I can tolerate having to struggle to understand. I 
think these qualities are a result of growing up female in a male-dominated 
world. Since many technical things remain culturally outside the sphere of 
young women, most of us grow up without understanding how the machines 
in our lives work (though we known how to use them); we also generally 
don’t get our egos involved when we must call in an expert who understands 
them to repair them. Although much feminist energy has been expended in 
attacking such learned helplessness, another way of facing this cultural 
reality is to notice the ways in which it frees us up. Male socialization makes 
it harder to ask dumb questions, to admit ignorance, to need help. I don’t 
think my friend sees one important option that I, and women in general, see: 
the option of not understanding everything. 

Though it was hard for me to hear, I could stand to be called a ‘‘quantita- 
tive illiterate’’ (as Wolins once called me after I asked him to explain to me 
one more time what he meant by saying that percents do not have a normal 
distribution). I just kept asking, understanding a little bit more of each 
repeated answer until I knew enough to write essays that other equally 
nontechnical people (most of whom care about literary criticism and charac- 
ters in plays, and not about statistics) could understand. 

When I wanted to design an annotated bibliographic data base that my 
graduate students could consult on-line before beginning their library re- 
search, I started working with the young SPIRES consultant who had just 
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been assigned to build up his knowledge so that he could help users. As soon 
as I decided that I also wanted to be able to print off automatically formatted, 
publication-ready bibliographies from my data base, I had to start knocking 
on the doors of the systems analysts, people who are not generally available 
to users. Luckily, I found one who was between major projects, and who 
became intrigued by my project. Our first results so impressed his boss that 
Steve Kunz was encouraged to devote additional time to BIBOUT; the rest 
was just a question of sticking with the project even when we could not seem 
to get many users. Soon the external interest in the project gave us the 
impetus to make it exportable. 

Both of my projects were big enough to require a mainframe, and 
complicated enough to challenge the technical people, yet clearly enough 
formulated so that they understood what I was after. 


In the computational stylistics project I wanted at first simply to produce 
lists of dialogue sorted by character and by syntactical variable for rhetorical 
analysis. As the project proceeded, I began to understand the kinds of 
assertions that were possible, given the numbers I had accumulated, so I 
decided to contrast the styles of English, Irish, and American playwrights 


across a 70-year period and of dominant and dominated characters within 
plays. Working with specialists in distant disciplines taught me to resist 
wrong applications of those disciplines to my sample. Wolins wanted to 
standardize the uneven role sizes of the various characters in the variously- 
long first acts by a square root transformation. After looking at the results he 
was getting and thinking carefully about the implications of his method, I 
realized that his transformation washed out one of the very diferences I 
wanted to focus on: how the assigning of dialogue (including role size) 
creates character. This is only one of several conceptual insights that arose 
out of methodological divergence between my insights and those of the 
consultants. Thus, my computational stylistics methodology developed out 
of simultaneously being open to what computer analysis could do, and 
resisting procedures designed to satisfy statistical norms when these violated 
dramatic norms. 

By the time Kathy Hickok approached me for help on her Women’s 
Studies bibliography, I had reached that stage in my computing career when 
I could see my relationship with others in the computing community clearly. 
I was (and had been for some time, on several projects) the innovator; the 
programmers were the facilitators; my graduate students, Kathy, and later 
her students were the “‘users’’ (a non-pejorative term in computer jargon). 
We were all part of a supportive system. Together we composed a network 
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of people who worked together to be more productive than any of us would 
have been alone. 

Kathy’s use of my earlier computer experiences to improve the resources 
she offers to introductory Women’s Studies students demonstrates how the 
networking I have described can work. I include some annotated citations in 
the form that they appear on the screen when students search the database for 
the subject RAPE. 


HQ 71 Useful for: 201 340 345 

115 STORIES 

1983 POEMS 
ESSAYS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BIOGRAPHY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ANTHOLOGY 


Bass, Ellen, and Louise Thornton, Eds. I Never Told 
Anyone: Writings by Women Survivors of Child 
Sexual Abuse. New York: Harper & Row, 1983. 


Evaluation: Excellent 


Contents: A collection of first-person accounts of child sexual 


abuse, introduced by brief biographies of the authors. State-by-state 
listing of treatment and prevention programs. Bibliography, 4 pp. PB 
257 pp. 


Comments: Can be very painful to read. 


HV 6558 Useful for: 201 327 
G76 STUDY 


Birnbaum, H. Jean, and A. Nicholas Groth. Men Who 
Rape: The Psychology of the Offender. New York: 
Plenum Press, 1979. 


Evaluation: Useful 


Contents: Examines the psychological and emotional factors 
which predispose a man to committing sexual violence. Investigates 
the motives, lifestyles, and personal histories of rapists. Offers guide- 
lines for the identification, diagnosis, and treatment of sexual of- 
fenders. 
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Useful for: 201 345 346 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Brady, Katherine. Father’s Days: A True Story of Incest. 
New York: Seaview Books, 1979. 


Contents: Exposes the devastating effects of incest. The story of 
how a young girl’s decision to share her secret changes her life. 


Comments: Not in ISU Libary 


HV 6250.4 Useful for: 201 346 401 
W65 COLLECTION 
F53 ARTICLES 
1981 ESSAYS 
STORIES 
LETTERS 
POEMS 
JOURNAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Delacoste, Frederique, and Felice Newman, Eds. Fight 
Back! Feminist Resistance to Male Violence. Min- 
neapolis: Cleis Press, 1981. 


Evaluation: Excellent 


Contents: Collection of feminist writings—both theoretical and 
practical—on many facets of male violence against women: incest, 
rape, pornography, abuse, homophobia, racism, medical mutilation, 
and more. Articles by Melanie Kaye, Pam McAllister, Wendy Stevens, 
Audre Lorde, Julia Penelope, and many other radical feminists. Also 
includes numerous pieces on resistance—how to, and where to go for 
assistance. Resource directory, 50 pp. PB 338 pp. 


Comments: Very readable selections—much practical encourage- 
ment and information. 


Kathy can either give her class printed output like this or teach her 
students how to consult her bibliography on-line. As she readily testifies, 
she knew virtually nothing about computers less than a month before she 
produced her first bibliographic database. Now she knows only a little bit 
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more, but by not trying to go it alone and by learning from someone who is 
part of the informal network of computerized humanists, in a matter of 
weeks she dumped huge quantities of her knowledge into an easily accessi- 
ble form and created an extremely useful tool for her students. Our experi- 
ence of working together toward a common, feminist goal and of increasing 
our joint productivity by joining our separate specialties exemplifies femi- 
nist education in the broadest sense. 

My major desire in this paper has been to encourage other women to enter 
the field of computing unashamed of their lack of technical expertise, in fact 
revelling in the advantages it gives them to keep their attention clearly 
focused on what they want to accomplish instead of getting distracted by the 
siren song of ‘‘understanding’’ computers. 
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Including new information about women and the perspective of feminism 
is crucial in all courses in health and science, but it is particularly crucial in 
introductory biology. For most students such a course serves as the introduc- 
tion to college science generally and to all courses in health and biology 
which they will subsequently take. Thus, it sets the stage, establishes an 
outlook, and provides the foundation for further study. Frequently intro- 
ductory biology is the course which determines a student’s decision to 
pursue work in science, or to abandon it. 

Traditionally women students have not gone on in the sciences in large 
numbers. Women tend to exclude themselves from science because of 
cultural influences that dictate gender roles, and women also tend to be 
excluded from science by active discrimination. Even when women do 
choose careers in science, seldom do they reach the theoretical and decision- 
making levels (Keller, 1982). The first task of the biology teacher who 
wishes her/his introductory course to break that pattern of exclusion and 
self-exclusion is to understand the reasons that lie behind it. 

If women are not included in science, it is because science is a masculine 
province. Women in science have, as Rossiter (1982) puts it, a double 
difficulty: ‘‘as scientists they were atypical women; as women they were 
unusual scientists.’ (p. XV) However, science is masculine not only in that 
it is populated with males, but also because it is biased and not objective as 
has always been assumed, because of the lack of input by women. Keller 
(1982) identifies three effects of androcentric bias: 


1) The choice and definition of problems studied so that subjects 
concerning women such as menstrual cramps, childbirth, and meno- 
pause receive less funding and study. 
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2) The design and interpretation of experiments so that only male 
rats or monkeys are used as experimental subjects. 

3) The formulation of scientific theories and methods so that uni- 
causal, hierarchical theories which coincide with the male experience 
of the world become the ‘‘objective’’ theories which define the in- 
terpretation of the scientific data. 


These three biases lead to inaccurate results and inaccurate reflections of 
reality. 

Most disciplines in the humanities and social sciences have been marked 
fundamentally by the new scholarship on women at the theoretical level in 
such a way that the disciplines have been transformed. The old androcentric 
theories and models can no longer be used to explain the data now that the 
new feminist theory and research have evolved. For example feminist 
anthropologists (Leacock, 1977; Leavitt, 1975; and Leibowitz, 1975) have 
developed new approaches to the discipline which question concepts such as 
dominance and subordination as the only effective ways to describe complex 
social relationships among people. They have brought about the awareness 
that other approaches and alternative interpretations that may even run 
counter to the established assumptions can yield more information and 
provide a more complete picture of reality. This has not yet been the case 
with the natural sciences. As Fee (1982) points out, there is no feminist 
science yet. Feminists have only proposed methodological and theoretical 
changes in small areas of the biological sciences. We have not yet developed 
the theoretical base which will revolutionize biology the way feminists have 
revolutionized such disciplines as anthropology, history, (Rowbotham, 
1972; 1973; and Mitchell, 1972) and literature (Herman, 1976; Leclerc, 
1974, and Wittig, 1969). We are in the early stages of a feminist critique of 
science. 

This critique assumes, first, that all investigations are carried out from 
some perspective. The decision, either conscious or unconscious, regarding 
what questions are asked, who is allowed to do the asking, what information 
is collected, and who interprets that information create a particular vantage 
point from which the knowledge of truth is perceived. In many disciplines 
some of the perspectives from which the knowledge is approached are 
recognized and admitted: a Marxist approach to sociology, a psychoanalytic 
approach to literature. In science, it is rarely admitted that data have been 
gathered and interpreted from a particular perspective. Science describes 
reality and is presumed ‘‘objective’’; therefore, the term “‘perspective’’ 
does not apply to it. Science taught in this traditional way is unlikely to be 
attractive to women and likely to give a distorted view of reality. 

Historians of science, particularly Thomas Kuhn (1970) and his follow- 
ers, have pointed out that scientific theories are not objective and value-free 
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but are paradigms which reflect the historical and social context in which 
they are conceived. Many biologists do not see the connection between the 
Victorian, capitalistic, industrial British society in which Darwin lived and 
his description of the natural world as competitive and hierarchical, with a 
struggle for survival of the fittest (Hubbard, 1979). Even those who do make 
such explicit connections are less able to see how their own world view may 
influence their description and interpretation of data. When shown Kuhn’s 
example of an obsserver who “‘sees’’ a black ace of spades when in fact 
shown a red ace of spades, scientists are forced to admit that facts which in 
reality contradict the paradigms may actually be ‘‘seen’’ by the observer as 
supporting the system of beliefs (Hubbard and Lowe, 1979). However, few 
scientists candidly acknowledge the current historical and social contexts 
which influence the basic theories from which their hypotheses emanate. 
One wonders if the reason that little or no history of science is included in the 
standard science curriculum is that inclusion of such material would raise 
questions about the changes that have occurred in scientific objectivity over 
time. Moreover, science, like all forms of knowledge, is used to serve the 
dominant political or ideological views, so that those who share those views 
or have a stake in their perpetuation act in their own self-interest by 
pretending that objectivity is observed (Hubbard, 1979). 

Thus, in science, the traditional belief in objectivity makes it difficult for 
scientists to admit the relevance of perspective and therefore even the more 
obvious perspectives by which their data and theories are influenced. 
Recognizing the influence of androcentrism (a recognition which has been 
difficult in the disciplines of the humanities and social sciences where the 
concept of perspective in approaching knowledge is more acceptable) is 
doubly difficult for the scientist. Fee (1981, 1982), Haraway (1978), Hein 
(1981), and Keller (1982) have described the specific ways in which the very 
objectivity said to be characteristic of the production of scientific knowledge 
is in fact a masculine way of relating to the world which specifically 
excludes women. If the approach to science as it is practiced in the Western 
world suffers from an androcentric bias, then a feminist perspective is what 
is needed to counter that bias and make the scientific descriptions more 
accurate and inclusive by taking females seriously. 

From a feminist perspective we would insist that women be central to the 
questions and theories of science and that women be studied for their own 
sake not as compared to men; only then does one develop accurate under- 
standing which permits valid comparisons. With a focus on women, entirely 
different questions might be asked. Experiments might be set up using the 
female body as a model with female rats or monkeys as the experimental 
subjects. Alternative and multiple interpretations of the data might be 
encouraged. Thus females, the other half of humanity, would be included in 
the scientific description of reality (Minnich, 1982). 
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Recently some feminist scientists have begun to envisage the progress and 
richness which might develop from including the female perspective in 
scientific hypotheses, subjects, and theories. Feminist scientists have taken 
the offensive and propose new theories and models in animal behavior and 
hormone research. Lancaster describes a single-male troop of animals as 
follows: 


For a female, males are a resource in her environment which she may 
use to further the survival of herself and her offspring. If environmental 
conditions are such that the male role can be minimal, a one-male group 
is likely. Only one male is necessary for a group of females if his only 
role is to impregnate them. (1975, p. 34) 


Her work is in contrast to the androcentric bias of traditional primate 
behavior theories which would describe the above group as a “‘harem’’ and 
assume male dominance in the description of behavior. Researchers have 
begun to formulate theories based on different perceptions of relationships, 
which appear to be more scientifically accurate. 

With the exception of insulin and the hormones of the female reproductive 
cycle, traditional endocrinological theory predicted that most hormones are 
kept constant in level in both males and females. Thus, the male of the 
species, whether rodent or primate, was chosen as the experimental subject 
because of his noncyclicity. However, new techniques of measuring blood 
hormone levels have demonstrated episodic, rather than steady, patterns of 
secretion of hormones in both males and females. As Hoffman (1982) points 
out, the rhythmic cycle of hormone secretion, as portrayed in the cycling 
female rat, appears to be an accurate model for the secretion of most 
hormones. The steady theory of hormone secretion developed from the 
model of the male rat appears to be less accurate for most hormones. From 
these examples it is evident that introducing a feminist perspective produces 
amore accurate science that finds explanations and patterns which take more 
phenomena into account. 

Teaching science from a feminist perspective should make young women 
realize that science is a field which is open to them by setting before all 
students the examples of great women scientists. So doing will help dispel 
the stereotype of scientists as male. Unveiling the stories of such women 
scientists as Rosalind Franklin and Barbara McClintock may stimulate 
people to do the necessary work on the history of women in science and to 
begin shaping a feminist science. 

In short, a feminist critique of science aims at making young women and 
men aware of the deficiencies, lack of objectivity, and androcentric bias of 
traditional science. The question for the introductory biology teacher then 
becomes how, at the present time, does one incorporate the nascent scholar- 
ship on women and science into the biology curriculum in a manner that will 
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inspire further critiques and theoretical changes? How can one integrate into 
the standard biology curriculum the considerable but diffuse information 
constituting the contemporary feminist perspective: the critique of biologi- 
cal determinism and androcentric ‘‘objectivity,’’ the substantial information 
about famous and lesser-known women scientists and their discoveries, 
some remarks about the obvious influence of masculine thinking on the 
descriptive language of biology, the feminist theoretical changes that have 
already taken place, and those areas where the theoretical changes are still 
needed? 

The answer to this question will vary depending on the subject matter and 
level of the course. For example, it is quite feasible to teach an upper-level 
course on Human Reproduction or Biology of Women from a theoretical 
basis in feminist science (Rosser, 1984). Enough work has been done in this 
area to permit a transformation of traditional androcentric scientific think- 
ing. In contrast, the professor teaching an upper-level course in immunology 
might only be able to integrate the information on famous women scientists 
(Franklin, Yalow) who have made contributions to the field and to discuss 
the way in which the war-like terminology of immunology which focuses on 
‘competition,’ ‘‘inhibition,’’ and ‘‘invasion’’ as major theories of how 
cells interact reflects a masculine world view and skews our view of nature 
and our choice of research avenues. For example, one might speak of 
“‘cooperation’’ and the ‘‘dependence’’ of the membrane upon its surround- 
ing environment. 

If the degree to which the feminist transformation has affected the fields 
within biology varies so drastically, how does one integrate this range of 
transformation into a basic biology course which attempts to introduce the 
student to all the fields in biology? Of course, the variation will be reflected 
as one covers the different areas. 

After an introduction to the scientific method, most introductory syllabi 
and textbooks attempt to cover the following five broad fields within 
biology: the cell, genetics, development, evolution, and ecology. I will 
indicate some issues that might be raised, an activity or reading that students 
might do, and some background resource material for the professor which 
aids in integrating the feminist perspective in each of these areas. 

1. SCIENTIFIC METHOD: Most beginning biology courses include a 
presentation of the modern conception of the scientific method. This pro- 
vides an ideal opportunity for presenting the feminist critique of the method- 
ology of science which can then be applied when assessing the research and 
data presented in individual areas. In the feminist critique of the scientific 
methods, the following issues should be raised: To what extent are the 
scientific method and the theories derived from it biased by the particular 
social and historical context of the scientist? To what extent is the language 
of scientific theories reflective of a particular social and historical context? Is 
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the scientific method really an objective approach to the world or is it 
androcentric? Is this androcentric bias reflected in experimental design, 
male subjects and models used for experimentation, and the language and 
conceptualization of scientific theories? 

A means of making the students aware of the effect of previous experience 
and world view on ‘‘objective’’ reporting of data is to ask them to repeat 
Kuhn’s experiment. After they are shown a deck of cards with a red ace of 
spades which they “‘see’’ as a black ace, they have a concrete example of 
how their hypotheses may influence their data collection and the theory 
formation. The journal articles and books listed in the section of the 
bibliography entitled ‘‘Feminist Critique of Scientific Methodology and 
History of Science’’ might aid the professor in thinking about this section of 
the course. 

2. THE CELL: The area of cell biology is one in which virtually no 
theoretical changes due to feminist critique have yet occurred. The integra- 
tion of a feminist perspective in this area will probably have to be raised in 
terms of the language and terminology in which the theories are expressed 
and the very few role models of female scientists who have worked in this 
area. 

Students might be asked to make a list of the terminology used to describe 
cells and their interaction. They should then determine which of those terms 
(e.g. ‘“competitive inhibition’’) are correlated with aggression, war, compe- 
tition, or other ‘‘masculine’’-defined characteristics in our society. This 
activity can be used to lead students to speculate about how the language 
might transform the theories if more feminine characteristics were used to 
describe the cell interactions. The resources that faculty might read in 
preparation for this section of the course are listed under *‘The Influence of 
Language on Science and Cell Biology”’ in the bibliography. 

3. GENETICS: The study of genetics and DNA provides an excellent 
locus to raise the issues of the position of women in science and why women 
are not accepted as *‘good”’ scientists. Questions such as why most of the 
data collection and technical work are done by women while most of the 
theorizing and decision-making are done by men in science must be ad- 
dressed. Why are hypotheses suggested by women not accepted? One might 
also ask if the unicausal approach to teaching in genetics, which reflects a 
reductionist view that understanding the genes explains everything about the 
organism without taking into account its complex interaction with the 
environment, is a male approach to the world. 

The ideal activity to emphasize the difference between the positions of 
males and females in science is to ask the students to read Rosalind Franklin 
and DNA by Anne Sayre (1975) and The Double Helix by James Watson 
(1969). This pair of books demonstrates the difficulties that women in 
science have in being taken seriously and achieving the necessary research 
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positions. Several excellent resources regarding careers and the position of 
women in science are now available for faculty to consult; they are listed 
under ‘‘The Position of Women in Science and Genetics”’ in the bibliogra- 
phy. 

4. DEVELOPMENT: The area of developmental biology, including for 
purposes of an introductory course endocrinology, provides opportunities to 
raise the issues of how the male models, experimental subjects, and lan- 
guage used to describe those models are beginning to be transformed by a 
feminist critique. 

The evidence from developmental biology that the initial groundplan for 
development in most species is female will come as a shock to most students 
who are used to the androcentric Western view that the male is primary in all 
realms and that female is the ‘‘other’’ or secondary (Sherfey, 1975). Learn- 
ing about parthenogenesis and that in development it is the so-called ‘‘react- 
ing’’ (an androcentric turn of phrase?) biological system that is important in 
egg development rather than what is applied to it (the sperm) re-emphasizes 
the importance of the female (Manning, 1983). 

The increasing evidence that most hormones operate on a cyclic rather 
than steady-state basis (Hoffman, 1982) raises the question of why male rats 
and monkeys are used as experimental subjects when females would 
obviously provide a more accurate model. Students can begin to see that the 
“*cleaner’’ data derived from male models due to their non-cyclicity may 
lead scientists to oversimplified conclusions. Perhaps the ‘‘messier’’ data 
derived from female models is in fact more reflective of biological complex- 
ity. An explanation of the subtle problems that occur with biochemical 
conversions of horomones within the body so that an injection of testoster- 
one may be converted to estrogen or another derivative by the time it reaches 
the brain (Bleier, 1979) may lead students to ask questions about proper 
controls and extrapolating from biochemical to behavioral traits. 

The issue, first raised by E. E. Just in the 1930s and now brought forth by 
feminist scientists, of the nature of the interaction of the cell surface with the 
surtrounding environment demonstrates a beginning theoretical change 
caused by feminist critique. Standard theory holds that the cell is in a 
struggle with the environment; the newer theory, influenced partially by 
feminist critique, suggests that cooperative processes at the cell surface may 
be more important (Manning, 1983). 

Perhaps the best way for students to understand the resistance to ideas 
outside the mainstream of the theories formulated by the white male de- 
velopmental biologists is to read either A Feeling for the Organism about 
Barbara McClintock or Black Apollo of Science about the black embryolo- 
gist E. E. Just. Further background resources for faculty members are listed 
in the bibliography under ‘‘Developmental Biology and Endocrinology.”’ 
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5. EVOLUTION: The field of evolution with its subdiscipline, animal 
behavior, provides ample opportunity for a feminist critique of the language, 
experimental subjects, data collection, and theoretical conclusion. One may 
begin by questioning the extent to which Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion was biased by the Victorian social and historical context. That his 
theoretical language (competition, struggle for existence, survival of the 
fittest) led to theories of biological determinism as a basis for origins of 
behavioral differences and abilities which was used to explain differences of 
social and economic class and as the basis for the the social policy ‘‘social 
Darwinism’’ during his time (Hrdy, 1982) probably should be pointed out to 
students. Then many of them will be able to understand the problems of 
some animal behavior research in which behavior in lower animals is 
observed in the framework of a search for “‘universal’’ behavior patterns in 
males of all species or in all males of a particular order or class such as 
primates or mammals. The problems raised by then extrapolating these 
patterns to humans must be addressed. The claims of sociobiologists that 
behavior is genetically determined and that differences between males in 
role, status, and performance are biologically based (Wilson, 1975) can then 
be refuted by explaining the alternative theories to the classical andro- and 
ethnocentric descriptions of animal behavior now provided by feminist 
scientists (Lancaster, 1975). 

Viewing a film or videotape about sociobiology and reading a feminist 
critique of sociobiology should provide students with alternative approaches 
to biologically deterministic theory. The Nova tape ‘‘Sociobiology’’ or the 
film ‘‘Sociobiology: Doing What Comes Naturally’’ are excellent pro- 
sociobiology visual re-presentations. “‘Sociobiology’’ or the film ‘‘Socio- 
biology visual representations. ‘‘Sociobiology and Biosociology: Can Sci- 
ence Prove the Biological Basis of Sex Differences in Behavior’ (Lowe and 
Hubbard, 1979) is an article that provides a feminist critique of sociobiolo- 
gy. ‘‘A Feminist View of Evolution and Sociobiology’’ in the bibliography 
includes a partial listing from the abundant resources in this area available 
for faculty members. 

6. ECOLOGY: Ecology is the one field within biology where the tradi- 
tional scientific theory and approach are most in harmony with a feminist 
approach to the subject. Ecology emphasizes the interrelationships of orga- 
nisms, including human beings, with the earth. Feminists have also focused 
on the position of human beings in the environmental network. Both ecology 
and feminism deplore the position that industrialized Western man has taken 
as a superior being who has dominion over and the right to exploit the earth 
and its other living beings, including women. The fusion of feminist and 
scientific theory in the field of ecology brings together the ultimate goal of 
the course: the integration of a feminist perspective into science. It is thus the 
ideal subject matter on which to end the course. 
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An activity which helps the students to understand the parallels between 
feminist and ecological theory is to ask them to make the following four lists: 
1) a list of the scientific terms they learned to describe ecological processes 
2) a list of the scientific terms they learned to describe Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection 3) a list of terms associated with women and/or femininity 
4) a list of terms associated with men and/or masculinity. Presumably terms 
such as “‘cooperation,’’ “‘dependence,’’ and ‘importance of relationships’”’ 
will appear on lists one and three; whereas terms such as ‘‘competition,”’ 
dominant,’’ and ‘‘independent’’ will appear on lists two and four. Resources 
for faculty members are listed under ‘‘Feminism and Ecology’’ in the 
bibliography. 

In summary, the issues, activities for students, and readings for faculty in 
the different areas in biology vary in the extent to which the feminist and 
scientific theory can be smoothly integrated. The inclusion of a feminist 
perspective evidently leads to changes in modes, experimental subjects, and 
interpretations of the data. These changes entail more inclusive, enriched 
theories compared to traditional, restrictive unicausal theories. These 
alternative, multidimensional theories generally provide a more accurate 
description of the realities of our complex biological world which should be 
integrated into the standard biology curriclum, even and perhaps especially 
at the introductory level. 
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Demeter, the great mother, had a daughter Kore. Hades abducted Kore as 
she was picking flowers at Eleusis and forced her to live with him in the 
underworld. Hecate heard Kore crying ‘*A rape! A rape!’’ but was unable to 
reach her in time to help her. Demeter searched for Kore for nine days and 
nine nights, but found no sign of her. On the tenth day, Demeter returned to 
Eleusis wrapped in a cloak to hide her splendor, and grieved at the place 
where her daughter had been taken from her. Metaneira and her husband, 
King Celeus, saw her weeping in the field and thinking her a penniless old 
woman, attempted to comfort her and offered her food and shelter. In thanks 
for their kindness Demeter conferred great gifts upon their children. ' 


Three years ago, I was teaching a course entitled ‘‘Women in Western 
Thought”’ in which the images and status of women from the classical and 
medieval periods are examined and compared to twentieth-century images 
of women. It was an exciting class in which all of us were making discover- 
ies, seeing new connections, and coming to understand sources and im- 
plications of our own images of women. One day the class discussion turned 
to the fact that there were no men enrolled in the course. The discussion 
revealed that the vast majority of women who were in the class had been, to 
varying degrees, sympathetic to feminist concerns prior to taking it. 
Although there was a consensus that the class was enriching our lives and 
offering alternative images to those we had internalized, many felt that those 
people who most needed such a course would not consider enrolling in it. 

As an educator, I took this concern to heart and began to think about how I 
could resolve this dilemma. I hold a position at the University of Texas at 
Dallas. Many of the students at this institution hold typical misconceptions 
about feminism. Some equate it with communism, others with lesbianism, 
others with man-hating, and yet others with godlessness. And a not small 
minority see communism, lesbianism, manhating, and godlessness as 
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mutally inclusive. Many others hold the view that concerns about the 
position and rights of women were certainly justified a hundred years ago 
(‘‘Weren’t things terrible then!’’), but now those problems and injustices 
have been resolved and feminism no longer makes sense. It became clear to 
me that the mere belief that the course would involve feminist theory would 
keep large numbers of students from even considering the class. An addi- 
tional problem, experienced by all of us who taught Women’s Studies 
courses at the university, was that the word ‘‘women’’ in the course title 
seemed to discourage men from enrolling. 

As I puzzled over this problem, the myth of Demeter suggested an 
answer. Just as Demeter had covered her splendor with a cloak, thus averting 
the typical fear humans experienced upon seeing her glory, perhaps I could 
find a cloak for a women’s studies course which would enable those who 
would normally avoid such issues to perceive their splendor. For this 
purpose I began to think about a topic which would have wide-ranging 
appeal and would raise issues about our images of women and how these 
images affect women’s roles and positions in our culture. 

During this period, I was researching classical, medieval, and contempo- 
rary texts for images of and attitudes toward women. As a result of this 
research, I became convinced that a culture’s or society’s image of women 
was inextricably tied to their attitudes toward sexuality. Over and over 
again, I saw parallels between a culture’s view of the role and function of sex 


and its attitudes toward women. One well-known example of this corre- 
spondence can be found in the writings of Aquinas.? Aquinas accepted 
Augustine’s views concerning sex, in which sexual passion, ‘‘lust’’ as 
Augustine called it, was a sign of the fall of humans from innocence. 
According to Augustine, lust indicated a lack of control of reason over the 
passions. 


It is reasonable then that we should feel very much ashamed of such 
lust, and reasonable too that those members which it moves or does not 
move by its own right, so to speak, and not in full subjection to our will, 
should be called pudenda or shameful parts . . .7 


Aquinas explains that ‘‘in the state of innocence nothing of this kind would 
have happened that was not regulated by reason.’’* Aquinas also accepted 
Aristotle’s view of woman as less capable of reason and more tied to the 
passions than men. Since passions uncontrolled by reason are sinful, 
Aquinas concluded that women must be under the control of men who could 
direct their actions away from sin. Without the control of men, women 
would be inclined to sexual promiscuity and other sins. 


There is . . . a kind of subjection, which is called economic or civil, 
where by the superior makes use of his subjects for their own benefit 
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and good; and this kind of subjection existed even before sin. For good 
order would have been wanting in the human family if some were not 
governed by others wiser than themselves. So by such a kind of 
subjection woman is naturally subject to man, because in man the 
discretion of reason predominated. 


Thus we see the justification of a social order, arising in part from attitudes 
concerning sexuality, in which men hold a position of authority over 
women—directing them in their actions and limiting their freedoms.° 
Thus I found the solution to my dilemma. By offering a course on the 
history of sexuality,’ I could develop and raise the concerns of feminism to 
an audience who would otherwise be hostile or, at best, indifferent to 
feminism. It took a bit of doing to get the course accepted by the curriculum 
committee, but my course entitled ‘‘Love and Sex’’ is now a popular and 
regular offering. It is my hope that by discussing the goals I intended to 
accomplish in this course, the methods I used, and the success of these 
methods, my course can serve as a model for others who are perplexed by the 
same dilemma. Recognizing that a course must be structured around the 
interests and background of the particular instructor(s) as well as the needs 
and situations of the students of their institution, I include my course 
syllabus as a model of a women’s studies course in the spirit of Demeter. 


Goals 
1. To question objectivist views of knowledge and truth. 


2. To look at the various institutions and social structures which are the 
source of a culture’s images of sex, of love, of women, and of men 
and/or which support these images. 


. To enable students to see the variety of ways in which a culture’s 
images (of love, sex, women, men) limit the options and possibili- 
ties of women and men. 


. To introduce students to the various types of feminism and to raise 
feminist concerns relating to sexuality and to love. 


5. To bring feminist principles into the teaching of the course. 


My first goal, to question objectivist views of knowledge and truth, is not 
a concern unique to feminist theory. Such questioning is often seen in the 
works of philosophers, historians, sociologists, literary theorists, and an- 
thropologists, many of whom have little knowledge of or interest in feminist 
theory or women’s studies. Though such concerns over the nature of human 
understanding are thus not unique to feminism, I do believe that they are at 
the heart of feminst theory.® 
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The objectivist view of knowledge involves the thesis that the world is 
comprised of objects which have certain properties independent of anyone’s 
experience of those objects. It further holds that we can, through looking, 
touching, smelling, and/or through reason, have immediate access to the 
world, and from this access can gain knowledge of the nature of these 
objects. This view involves the claim that it is both possible and desirable to 
experience and talk about the world without employing or relying on 
previously adopted values. 

A critique of this view illustrates the multitude of ways in which the world 
we experience and the ways in which we categorize arise in part from human 
values and concerns. Our contact with the world is interactional—we act 
upon objects and they act upon us in such a way that both are changed. There 
is a world pushing in upon us permitting and restricting certain experiences 
while we push out upon the world organizing and thereby giving it form, 
each effecting a change in the other. 

Much feminist research consists of making explicit the values and 
categories ontologically central to a particular system of beliefs about 
women. Such research has demonstrated only too well the ways in which our 
values and categories are a part of the way we experience and understand the 
world. The goal of feminists who engage in this type of research is to work 
toward the development of an alternative value system in which the world 
can be understood and experienced anew.” 

Most students walk into my ‘‘Love and Sex’’ class thinking that current 
views about sex and love have, with only minor modifications, been held 
since prehistoric times.'° They would explain such continuity by insisting 
that current beliefs about sex and love (or at least all the true ones) describe 
relevant aspects of human nature. Human nature, of course, is seen as an 
unchanging, universal fact. Such a view is tied very closely to an objectivist 
view of knowledge, in which there are ‘facts’ out there (the particulars of 
human nature) which we as investigators can read off from the world. 

Although I do not talk explicitly about epistemology or give a critique of 
the above notion of objectivity, I do attempt to set up an atmosphere in which 
students will come to see the weaknesses of such a view of human knowl- 
edge. I begin the class with an examination of the history of images and 
beliefs about sex and love in the Western world.'' By looking at the wide 
range of beliefs about the nature of human nature or what was considered 
‘natural’ or ‘right’ from century to century, students are able to trace the 
influence of various institutions (religious, economic, social) upon that 
society’s beliefs about the nature of human nature and upon images of love 
and of sex. Many students are surprised at the wide variety of views of love 
and sex held at various times and develop interesting theories of what might 
have accounted for such divergences. In this way, students discover for 
themselves the ways in which our beliefs about sex and about love are, in 
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part, a product of various forces, and are able to begin to think about what 
might be influencing current conceptions of love and of sex and how those 
influences preclude alternative views and practices. And by discussing the 
implications of such beliefs on the various options (sexual, social, econom- 
ic) for women and for men, I accomplish my second goal. Just one example 
out of many would be the impact of the requirement of virginity for 
marriageable women upon the social, educational, and economic options of 
young girls. I have found such topics an excellent introduction to the issues 
of the social control and oppression of women. 

By this point in the class, most students are willing to reconsider many of 
the commonly accepted views about love and sex. I intentionally chose texts 
which would show the ways in which our images of what it is to be a woman 
and what it is to be a man and our socialization into such roles affect our 
sexual and love relations. Texts from this section of the class are the most 
successful and enjoyed readings of the course. I have selected texts which 
offer passages from actual interviews with women and men to evidence the 
various theses proposed by the authors. 

I have, with great success, used Lillian Rubin’s Intimate Strangers ,'? in 
which she develops Chodorow’s thesis'? that psychological differences 
between women and men arise from dissimilarities in their process of 
gaining identity given our social institution of childrearing. Rubin docu- 
ments the ways in which such psychological differences result in women and 
men having differing concerns about and responses to relationships, ending, 
all too often, in heterosexual lovers and spouses being intimate strangers. 
Rubin’s study and the conversation which it engenders serve as an excellent 
introduction to the ways in which social institutions affect our images and 
life options. 

In addition I compare the responses of women and men in the two Hite'* 
reports to illustrate the ways in which female and male images of love and 
sex differ and how that might affect relationships between the sexes or 
account for some of the differences between homosexual and heterosexual 
relationships. 

I use many techniques to expose the sexual presuppositions held by 
students. I approach the whole problem of a sexual morality by raising a 
variety of issues which might be taken into consideration—for example, the 
ground of morality, the notion of consent, responsibility for the con- 
sequences of actions. Rather than offer answers to these problems, I work to 
illustrate the complexities of the issues and then leave the ‘‘solutions’’ to the 
students. In that way students are able to raise questions most relevant to 
their lives and to their beliefs, and come to understand the basis of their 
beliefs and actions. 

I sometimes try to shock students out of a typical presupposition. My most 
successful example of this strategy is a lecture on the characteristics of 
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various stages of relationships. My lecture is derived from the study done by 
Mattison and McWhirter discussed in their book entitled The Male 
Couple.'> At the beginning of the lecture I inform the students that the theory 
I will outline was derived from interviews with over one hundred couples 
who had been together from one to forty years, but I do not tell them the 
name of the study. I then describe the various stages of relationships and the 
characteristics of each stage. The majority of students (only a very small 
percentage of my students have been self-identified homosexuals) assume 
that the study dealt with heterosexual couples and compare the stages of the 
study, often quite favorably, with their own experiences with stages of 
relationships. I then tell them that the study was done exclusively on gay 
couples. While giving the shock a chance to wear off, I then delineate the 
surprisingly (to the students) few differences between stages of gay rela- 
tionships, heterosexual relationships, and lesbian relationships. The vast 
majority of the students respond very favorably to this lecture, often express- 
ing surprise at the biases they held about gay, lesbian, or heterosexual 
relationships of which my ‘‘shock’’ tactic enabled them to become aware. 

| introduce students to the various types of feminism by selecting readings 
which discuss the differences between types of feminist theories within the 
context of the discussion of love and sex. I have used the anthology Powers 
of Desire: The Politics of Sexuality'® for this purpose, since it contains some 
excellent articles discussing the varieties of feminist theories and offers 
analyses from various perspectives within feminism on issues relevant to the 
class. My aim here is to remove some of the misconceptions which students 
might hold about feminism and help them become more informed about the 
natures of feminism. The majority of students express surprise at the varie- 
ties of feminism, a healthy minority indicate interest in learning more about 
feminism and plan to read further or take women’s studies courses, and a 
small, but vocal, minority remain or become hostile to feminism. 

It is very easy to raise feminist concerns in a course on love and sex. We 
discuss how our ways of talking about sex reveal negative attitudes toward 
sexuality, which leads very naturally to thinking about sexual talk about 
women—that the heterosexual sexual act is something which is viewed as 
being ‘‘done to women,”’ and that the passive partner (women in this view) 
in a sexual act is often seen as being harmed or damaged (as in ‘*I screwed 
her’’ or ‘‘I knocked her up’’). The sexual double standard gets raised very 
quickly. The discussion of rape leads to the topic of how sex is used to 
control women. I spend four lectures on pornography, working to show the 
ways in which many of the images in pornography are degrading to women 
and are sex-negative. A very successful study has been to compare the 
images of sex and of love in a hard-core pornographic novel with those in a 
‘*sexual’’ romantic novel.'’ The expectation that the romance will have 
more positive, nonviolent images of sex than the pornographic novel is 
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quickly questioned by many of the students who find strong evidence of 
negativity and violence (though often to lesser degree) in the romantic 
novels. We also look at images of women and men in advertising, music, 
art, and literature, thereby giving students the ability to analyze the mean- 
ings and implications of images that they might otherwise unthinkingly 
internalize. 

I have found this class successful beyond my wildest dreams in offering a 
context in which students think seriously about a variety of (often painful to 
think about) feminist concerns. The success of such a course if reinforced 
over and over by entries in students’ journals. His entry after my slide show 
on pornography was very hostile. He insisted that my presentation was 
biased, that only the hard-core pornographic books had images which were 
degrading to women. (I explain, at the beginning of the slide show, that the 
majority of my slides come from Hustler because my university library 
received, as a donation, a full run of Hustler magazine which they put at my 
disposal.) He informed me that he had been looking at Playboy and Pent- 
house magazines for years and had never seen such pictures. About a week 
later there was another entry. The student said that he had gone back and 
looked at the last year of his Playboy and Penthouse magazines and was 
surprised at how many of the images which I had discussed in my slide show 
he found in those magazines. He noted that they were often more subtle and 
more *‘artistic,’’ and began to wonder about the fact that he had been looking 
at such images of women and of sex for years without ever realizing the 
negativity of some of them. He wrote that he planned to think more about this 
and be more observant when he looked at pornography. Entries document- 
ing re-evaluations like this have convinced me of the success of this class in 
getting students seriously to consider topics they might otherwise avoid, 
many of which are of central concern to feminists. 

My final goal, to bring feminist principles into the teaching for the course, 
was accomplished in a variety of ways. Given the size of the course (I close 
the course, usually on the first day of registration, at 75, having agreed to 
teach such a large section for economic reasons) and the diverse back- 
grounds of the students, I make all decisions about course structure, content, 
and grading procedures. However, in framing these I make every effort to 
set up a class which does not encourage a traditional master/apprentice 
model of education. I make it clear to those participating in the course that I 
am not going to present them with facts which they are to commit to 
memory. I explain that readings and lectures are designed to pose a number 
of issues and offer information which might be of assistance to them in their 
investigation of and development of their views about sex and about love. I 
stress that each of them has had numerous experiences which are directly 
relevant to the issues to be considered and encourage them to make use of 
their particular expertise. I structure the course so that in each lecture 
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numerous issues, questions, and dilemmas are raised so that the students can 
select those which most interest them and are most relevant to their present 
concerns. In this way I encourage each student to be an active part of the 
class and of the learning process, rather than passively receiving and record- 
ing facts. 

All grades for the course are based upon journals. I ask each student to 
keep two journals—one on the readings and lectures, the other a life-styling 
journal. The journal on the readings and lectures is designed to accomplish 
three goals. First, by asking the students to discuss what they see as the basic 
ideas and presuppositions of the reading under consideration, the students 
are encouraged to develop the skills of uncovering the presuppositions of a 
belief system or theory and tracing the implications of those presuppositions 
upon subsequent beliefs and actions. These skills will empower students by 
enabling them to discover and analyze the ontological conditions of a theory 
of position. Additionally, this approach will encourage students to reject 
traditional responses to authority. Instead of accepting what someone says 
because she or he is the teacher or a scholar, I encourage students to look at 
the reasons given for a position and to try to decide if the arguments offered 
are adequate to the conclusions being derived. 

Second, by giving the students the freedom to select those issues they see 
as most interesting or personally relevant from those raised in the reading or 
lecture, I design the journal format to allow for an individual student’s 
background, talents, personal interests, etc. There is an enormous amount of 
variation from student to student on the same reading or lecture. One student 
will attempt to develop a response to a question which struck her as 
particularly interesting. Another will compare the views discussed with 
those in the culture in which she was raised. Yet another will relate a sexual 
experience he had to one of the topics raised in the reading or lecture. 
Another will discuss the views presented in his church’s Sunday service 
which raised issues relevant to the reading. Another will write a poem 
expressing her feelings at reading an essay on rape. Another will try to talk 
about the anger she felt at the way in which a topic was discussed. Another 
will consider the way in which a belief mentioned in the reading may have 
been a factor in his divorce. 

From this it is easy to see how the journal format accomplishes my third 
goal of encouraging creativity and setting up an atmosphere in which 
education is transforming—where students discover new ways of perceiving 
the world and of interacting with others. 

The life-styling journal is designed to encourage each person to live the 
issues discussed in class. I ask students to select a relationship or rela- 
tionships they feel it would be beneficial to spend some time thinking about, 
and to use the life-styling journal to discuss the relationship(s) in the context 
of the course. Although I suggest a variety of starting points, I encourage 
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students to decide for themselves what they wish to write about. I find the 
large majority of students use the journal to think about aspects of their 
relationships which are of concern to them at that time—some express 
delight, others anger, some try to clarify why they acted in a a certain way, 
others try to account for feelings they experienced in interacting with their 
partner. Each person designs this journal in the way that most fits her or his 
present experiences. The vast majority of the students report in class evalua- 
tions that the life-styling journal was very beneficial to them, many insisting 
that they learned more in writing it than they had from any other assignment 
in their school career. The life-styling journal demonstrates to students the 
importance of a kind of learning that will help them to live happier and 
healthier lives. 

Additional information about the particulars of the course can be obtained 
by reading the course syllabus and journal guidelines which I have included 
in the appendices. I hope my discussion of this course will encourage an 
interchange of syllabi from similarly ‘‘cloaked’’ courses and a dialogue 
about techniques for integrating feminist issues and teaching practices into 
the general curriculum.'* The conclusion which I have drawn from the 
overwhelmingly positive response of students to my course is that when the 
cloak slipped open, they did indeed see the splendor. 





APPENDIX I: LOVE AND SEX SYLLABUS 


Readings are taken from the following required texts: 


Bullough, Vern and Bullough, Bonnie. Sin, Sickness, and Sanity: A History of 
Sexual Attitudes, New York: Meridian, 1977. 

Hite, Shere. The Hite Report, New York: Macmillilan, 1976. 

Hite, Shere. The Hite Report on Male Sexuality, New York: Knopf, 1981. 

Major, Ann. Love Me Again, Silhouette Desire, New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1984. 

Rubin, Lillian. Intimate Strangers: Men and Women Together, New York: 
Harper and Row, 1983. 

Snitow, Ann, Stansell, Christine, and Thompson, Sharon. Powers of Desire: 
The Politics of Sexualilty, New York: Monthly Review Press, 1983. 

Verene, D. P. Sexual Love and Western Morality, New York: Harper and Row, 
1972. 


WARNING: This class will contain discussion and depiction of explicit sexual 
activity and of non-traditional sexual acts. If this offends you DO NOT 
TAKE THIS CLASS. 


Course Requirements: 


1. A journal covering all course readings and lectures 
2. A life-styling journal or a research paper 
3. Regular class attendance 


Course Sections: 


: The History and Philosophy of Attitudes Toward Love and Sex: From 
Antiquity to the Twentieth Century. 

Il Contemporary Sexual Ethics 
Sexuality, Love, and Relationships 

IV. Topics: Monogamy, Rape, Prostitution 

V. Images of Love and Sex: Film, Music Videos, TV, Pornography, Ro- 
mances 

VI. Re-Imaging Love and Sex 


This course will be devoted to an examination of the variety of images and 
attitudes toward love and sexuality which have been prevalent in the Western world. 
We will look at the cultural construction of images, myths and taboos which have led 
to a hostility to sex and an elevation of certain purified images of love. The central 
focus of the class will be to uncover the background assumptions concerning the 
nature of women and men and the functions of sex and love which perpetuate and 
reinforce Western attitudes toward sex and love. 

Given the class size, the course format will be primarily lecture, though I will 
ask questions and try to elicit brief responses from you. What I will be trying to do in 
the lectures is to spin a web of ideas, hints, suggestions, possibilities, from which 
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you can weave a richer image of love and of sex. I will be covering a lot of ground and 
do not intend to cover anything exhaustively. Rather, my tactic will be to touch 
lightly upon a large number of issues, working to show connections, inter- 
connections, and interactions. My goal is to offer each of you a pattern, leaving it up 
to you to select threads from your own experience and from the reading you will do 
for this class to fill in the background. 

Because of what I am trying to do in this class and am trying to encourage you to 
do, it is crucial that you commit to a few conditions prior to becoming a part of this 
class. First of all you will have to realize that you already know many of the images 
and theories that we will be discussing. I am going to ask you to make connections 
between what we are discussing in class and what you already know and have 
experienced. This means that you are going to need time to think through what you 
learn in this class and connect it with your beliefs and experiences. The journal 
assignment is designed to assist you in doing this, but I am hoping that some of these 
ideas will fill your mind as you are driving to school or washing dishes, and some of 
them you will find so exciting or crazy that you will share them with friends and 
partners and continue the dialogue I am beginning with you in class. Second, the 
readings and lectures are very important for through them you will increase your fund 
of knowledge about images of sex and love and will be sparked to see connections 
between some of the various topics. It is crucial that you keep on schedule with the 
readings and try to attend as many classes as possible. I have tried to pick selections 
which are readable and if not exciting, at least brief. And I will do my best to make 
the classroom time exciting and controversial. Third, you will need to be open to new 
ideas. Don’t accept everything that is said in class, but give it a good hearing. Think 


about the ideas and theories, wonder a bit about the reasons given for them, try to 
understand why you do or don’t agree with a concept or a part of a concept. Try not to 
be confined within one image of reality, for we will be attempting to re-vision these 
images. Most important of all—have fun. 


APPENDIX II: READING AND LECTURE JOURNAL GUIDELINES 
Purpose: 


The journal is designed to give you a place to think through and examine the 
ideas and theories discussed in this class and to make connections between what you 
are learning in the class and beliefs and ideas which you held prior to taking the class. 
What I want you to do in this journal is to write about what you are learning and your 
responses to it. Use the journal as a place to try out new ideas, to discover 
connections between ideas, to uncover new theories, to clarify confusions, to 
discover new confusions, to argue for an idea, to explain why you cannot accept an 
idea, to express your delight or surprise or disbelief or anger at an idea. Don’t just 
limit your writing to what is covered in class, but also work to make connections 
between the ideas discussed in class and in the readings and you own life experi- 
ences. 





Structure: 


The formal structure of this journal will come from what must be discussed 
rather than the manner in which it must be discussed. There are no right or wrong 
answers, but there are positions which are more fully explained and supported than 
others. Do not merely tell me what you believe, also tell me why you believe it. Give 
me your opinions, but then be sure to justify them. 

I will expect that there will be a journal entry on 1) every assigned reading for 
the class, and 2) every class meeting. In writing your journal, be sure to head each 
section with the title of the topic to be discussed. It is important to keep up with your 
entries. Make a habit of writing a little each day, or every other day. If you let it go 
until the end you will be swamped and the journal will not have served its purpose. 

You do not have to limit your discussion to what is covered in class. You can 
also discuss, for extra credit, related issues which you studied in other classes or 
otherwise experienced in your life. . . . but extra credit will be accepted only if all 
reading entries are complete. Note that lecture entries do not have to be complete; so 
this is a chance to make up for missed classes. 


Grading: 


I will grade the journal on a point system in order to make it as clear as possible 
to you how I determined your grade. Each required entry (each reading assignment 
and each class meeting) will be worth 10 points. You will receive 4 points if your 
journal includes that entry. The assignment of the remaining 6 points will be 
determined in the following way: 3 points will be based on how well your entry 
reflects the general themes of the reading or lecture. Do not summarize the reading or 
lecture, that will take too long. Just tell me what you think the major points are that 
were being made and the reasons the author used to support that position. The 
remaining 3 points will be based on your responses—how well you have expressed 
your opinions. If you merely say “‘That’s garbage,”’ that won’t do. You have to 
explain to me why you think it is ‘‘garbage’’ or is great or whatever. Your final grade 
will be based on the percentage of your total in comparison to the possible total. I will 
use the following scale to determine a final grade: 91-100% A; 81-90% B; 65-80% 
C; 51-64% d; 0-50% F. 

Since many of you may not have had this type of assignment I will give you a 
sample entry which satisfies the above requirement: 


Plato Origin of the Sexes 


In this selection Plato offers a myth to explain the origin of the sexes. He tells this 
myth to illustrate the extent of the power of love—its ability to heal all ills and bring 
humans happiness. The myth is about a time, long ago, when there were three sexes. 
According to Aristophanes, Plato’s spokesperson, the original humans were either 
female, male, or androgynous. These creatures had four hands, four feet, and one 
head with two faces. They rebelled against the gods, so to punish them for their 
disobedience Zeus decided to humble them. He did so by cutting them in two, and 
asking Apollo to turn their heads so that they would always see the cut section. This 
caused great unhappiness in these people who threw their arms around their ‘other 
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half’ trying to regain their original state. The gods noticed that they were dying and to 
save them turned the genitals of these beings around to the front, so they could breed 
and be satisfied. 

When looking at this myth I see a lot of interesting things. The central claim is that 
each of us has a nature which dictates what person we can truly love. I think a lot of 
people today believe this, but Plato’s view is different from this contemporary view 
in that he would say that there are three natures . . . lesbian, heterosexual, and gay. I 
think a lot of people in our society would object to his view that many people are by 
nature homosexual. 

Lots of our contemporary attitudes about love are found in this myth. Take, for 
example, the belief that we are all ‘searching for our lost half’’; how many times 
have I heard that one. Think about all the times we have been told that there is one and 
only person out there for me . . . Snow White and her prince, and happily ever after. 
That is another theme of the myth—that if each of us could find our true love (our 
other half) we would be happy. This seems to be the whole idea underlying the view 
that loves solves all, or love makes the world go around. It views love as a cure-all. I 
don’t like this idea of love, although it is seductive, because I think it makes far too 
many people unprepared for reality. Relationships aren’t always roses; there are 
problems and difficult times. If you believe that if you are with the ‘‘right’’ person, 
you will never have any problems, then the first time you hit a bad period you will be 
tempted to abandon the relationship. And I think that is a bad attitude. Sure 
sometimes relationships aren’t good and do need to be walked away from. But 
sometimes you have a really good relationship with good foundations, but you are 
just in a bad time. So I think this image of love is damaging to healthy relationships. 

I also don’t like the implicit monogamous assumption of the myth. Since each 
being was cut in two, there is only one person out there who can be your other half 
and make you happy. I think humans are capable of loving more than one person in a 
very deep and caring way. Furthermore, I don’t think we should be viewed as 
“‘incomplete”’ if we are not involved in such a relationship. Sure it is a wonderful 
thing to love another, but those periods when I wasn’t involved with anyone were still 
times when I was happy with my life. I had good friends whom I loved and I was 
pleased and satisfied with the work that I was doing. So I don’t think we should 
accept the view that single people must be viewed as incomplete. 


APPENDIX III: LIFE-STYLING GUIDELINES 


Purpose: 


This assignment is designed to enable you to go from the theory and ideas being 
discussed in class to the way that you choose to interact with people. Since the issues 
being discussed in class will often be directly relevant to your lived experience, this 
assignment is designed to recognize the connection and give you a chance to explore 
it with one of your relationships. 





Structure: 


From the various relationships you are presently involved in or have recently 
been involved in, select one or more which you think would benefit from reflection 
based on the types of issues we will be covering in class. I would suggest you choose 
either a spouse, primary partner, lover, or friend. Our class discussion won’t deal 
enough with issues concerning parents and children or siblings to select a relative. If 
you choose friend or lover, then one relationship will probably be enough. If you are 
casually dating, then you might want to include more than one person in your 
reflections. 


What I want you to do is to keep a separate journal on this/these relationship/s. 
To put down in that journal your feelings about the person and your attitudes toward 
the relationship. For example, to think about the love you have for that person—what 
it means to say that you love the person, what types of feelings you have for that 
person and how those feelings differ from your feelings for other people, what kinds 
of commitments you feel toward that person, if any, and why you feel that way, what 
expectations you have of the person and why you have such expectations. Through- 
out the semester, issues should be raised in class which are relevant to that relation- 
ship and should also be discussed in the journal. Ideally, the person/s you are writing 
about will be aware of this journal, and will participate in it by discussing the various 
issues with you. I would suggest that you consider (especially in the case of those 
who are selecting a friend or a lover whom they are close to—it is more difficult with 
casual relationships) asking that person if they would be willing to share some of the 
issues being discussed in class and talk to you about both your reactions and their own 
reactions. If you are not involved in a primary relationship, then it might not be 
possible to discuss the ideas you are thinking through with the people you are 
reflecting upon. But you can still write down your feelings and values. Say you are 
not involved with anyone right now, but go to singles bars or whatever to try to meet 
people; you could keep a journal about the reason you are attracted to one person and 
not another, what type of relationship you are searching for and why, what types of 
things you do to try to attract another person and why, and so on. Remember that the 
above examples are just to give you some ideas of possible ways to approach this 
journal. There are a variety of different types of relationships and many different 
ways of interacting with people. What you write and the nature of the relationships 
which you think are important to think about at this time of your life are up to you and 
the journals will vary from person to person because of this. 


In the journal you do not have to write down anything which you do not feel 
comfortable sharing. In many cases your reflections or discussions with your partner 
may be too personal for sharing, and that is all right. Just give me some idea of what 
types of things you are thinking about but don’t go into details when the topic is 
something you would prefer to keep private. Also make sure that your partner/friend 
feels comfortable with what you are doing. Get their permission, and consider letting 
them read over the journal before you hand it in so that they don’t feel that their 
privacy is being invaded. Anytime you are dealing with issues concerning sex and 
love, you can’t help being personal and a lot of our talk in class will deal with the 
personal. 
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What I will expect you to do is to keep a running journal throughout the semester 
in which you express the various ideas and feelings which you have been reflecting 
upon. On the average, three or four pages a week will be what I am looking for, but 
you will find that some weeks you don’t have much to say and other weeks you have a 
lot. What I would suggest is that you put aside an hour or so twice a week for writing 
in this journal—perhaps at night when you can be alone and can reflect on what you 
have been thinking about and express it in words. The work for this journal will be 
happening all the time in the conversations you have with people, as you are thinking 
over the reasons for your feelings while driving to school, as you are sitting in the bar 
thinking about why you find the person across the room attractive, and so on. I don’t 
expect you to come to any conclusions about your relationship/s. Rather the thinking 
that you do for this journal will become a part of a life-long process of thinking about 
and living your relationships with other people. 


Grading: 


I will assign a letter grade to these exercises based on the amount of effort you 
have put into them. I will be looking to see if you are thinking about how you feel and 
really working to understand why you feel the way you do. Don’t merely give me a 
list of what you have done or said to another person. Try to clarify what your beliefs 
and feelings are for that person and why you feel that way. Now this is hard to do, but 
I think you will find it very rewarding. There is no right or wrong way to feel about 
relationships or to express your feelings. I will not grade you on content. Rather I will 
try to judge how much time and energy you have given to the assignment and base 


your grade on that. All journals will be returned and will not be read by anyone but 
myself and my teaching assistant. 


Notes 


* This work was completed while I was supported by a grant from the American Association 
of University Women. 

1. My retelling of the Demeter myth is influenced by Robert Graves’s version of it in his The 
Greek Myths, Baltimore: Penguin books, 1955. 

2. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Tr. Fathers of the English Dominican Province, 
Chicago: William Benton, 1952. 

3. Augustine, City of God, as cited in D. Verene, Sexual Love and Western Morality: A 
Philosophical Anthology, New York: Harper and Row, 1971, p. 100. 

4. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., p. 518. 

5. Thomas Aquinas, ibid, p. 489. 

6. Anexcellent discussion of the relationships between attitudes toward sex and the images 
and positions of women can be found in Susan Griffin’s Pornography and Silence: Culture’s 
Revenge Against Nature, New York: Harper and Row, 1981. 

7. In the Foucaultian sense of the phrase—see Michel Foucault’s The History of Sexuality, 
Tr. Robert Hurley, New York: Pantheon, 1978. 

8. Examples of feminist critiques of such epistemology include: Sandra Harding and Merrill 
Hintikka, Discovering Reality: Feminist Perspectives on Epistemology, Metaphysics, Method- 
ology, and Philosophy of Science, Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1983; Brighton Women and Science 
Group, Alice Through the Microscope: The Power of Science Over Women’ s Lives, London: 
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Virago, 1980; Hilary Rose, ‘‘Hand, Brain, and Heart: A Feminist Epistemology for the Natural 
Sciences,”’’ Signs, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1983, pp. 73-90; Elizabeth Fee, ‘‘Women’s Nature and 
Scientific Objectivity,’’ in M. Lowe and R. Hubbard, Women’s Nature: Rationalizations of 
Inequality, New York: Pergamon Press, 1983. 

9. An exciting example of this can be found in the work of Evelyn Fox Keller who argues 
that the androcentrism of science has led to an undersirable theory and practice of science. She 
suggests an alternative view of science which includes traditonally ‘‘feminine’’ values such as 
empathy. See her ‘‘Feminism as an Analytic Tool for the Study of Science,’’ Academe, 
Sept.—Oct. 1983 and A Feeling for the Organism, Freerman, 1983. 

10. My comments on what students believe or how they respond to aspects of the course are 
derived from course journal entries and course evaluations. 

11. Although I include some discussion of non-Western views in the course, my emphasis is 
on Western views, both because of my areas of specialization and because of time constraints. I 
do, however, make sure that ethnic and economic factors are discussed. 

12. Rubin, Lillian, /ntimate Strangers: Men and Women Together, New York: Harper and 
Row, 1983. 

13. Chodorow, Nancy, The Reproduction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the Sociology 
of Gender, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978. 

14. Hite, Shere, The Hite Report: A Nationwide Study of Female Sexuality, New York: 
Macmillian, 1976 and The Hite Report on Male Sexuality, New York: Knopf, 1981. 

15. Mattison, Andrew, and McWhirter, David, The Male Couple: How Relationships 
Develop, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1984. 

16. Snitow, Ann, Stansell, Christine, and Thompson, Sharon, Powers of Desire: The 
Politics of Sexuality, New York: Monthly Review Press, 1983. 

17. Although I do use selections from a hard-core pornographic novel in my course, I place 
copies of these selections on reserve in the library rather than asking students to purchase the 
text, thus circumventing both the problem of the bookstore selling such a book and that of 
supporting the pornography industry. 

18. I would be happy to answer additional questions you might have about the course and 
would be delighted to receive suggestions about how to improve the course and/or syllabi from 
similar courses. Please send all correspondence to me at: University of Texas at Dallas, Arts and 
Humanities, Richardson, TX 75080. 
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The U.S. health-care industry operates predominately on the labor of 
female workers. Nurses, totaling 1,600,000, are the oldest and largest group 
of health-care providers. However, nurses do not utilize the power afforded 
by these two important factors. The women’s movement of the 1960s and 
1970s has sensitized nurses and other female health-care workers to their 
low status and powerlessness in affecting policies and laws governing the 
delivery of health care. With this new awareness, women health pro- 
fessionals also recognized their relative lack of knowledge and skill for 
influencing political and legislative processes. 

Although nurses are encouraged to be patient/client advocates, few tradi- 
tional nursing courses provide opportunities to learn how to influence the 
legislative process. One aspect of the advocate role is initiating, promoting, 
and supporting health-care legislation which promotes safe, quality care 
provided by adequately prepared practitioners. 

The status of nursing as a profession is frequently influenced by legisla- 
tion which affects educational opportunities, health-care roles, and advance- 
ment of nursing as a profession. Faculty members involved in the develop- 
ment and teaching of the course described here believed strongly that 
systematic effort was needed to promote nurses’ awarness of the impact of 
politics and legislation on health care and on nursing as a profession, and the 
possibilities for affecting that process. 

Nursing across its history has struggled with the issues of power and 
powerlessness. Current literature indicates the issue is still alive and trouble- 
some. It is impossible to speak about power and nursing without im- 
mediately referring to gender. Nursing literature and conversations with 
nurses abound with comments on male physicians, male hospital adminis- 
trators, and other male health-care practitioners. However, until recently 
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nurses did not acknowledge the impact of gender upon their role function. 
The feminist movement came slowly to nursing, which is steeped in tradi- 
tions of altrusim, conservatism, dependency, and obedience. Nurses’ train- 
ing focused on the development skills for providing care to clients. Until 
recently little course material in nursing curricula focused on the nurse as 
either a person or a woman. Most nurses adhered to unwritten rules concern- 
ing power and the acquisition of power which had been passed on to each 
new generation. 

Political Power in the Health Care Arena is an elective course that was 
developed between 1977 and 1984 for graduates and undergraduates at the 
University of Cincinnati by a small group of nursing faculty members. Its 
goal was to enable women health professionals to learn why and how to 
influence the legislative process. The course was founded on the belief that 
increasing nurses’ influence in politics is directly linked to changing nurses’ 
attitude about power. Until nurses could value power, they would not desire 
or seek to acquire it. Hence, we chose power as the major conceptual 
framework. As the major health-care providers, nurses and physicians 
represent different genders and power bases. Conflict was considered inevi- 
table, resulting in the choice of the word ‘‘arena’’ as part of the course title. 

The ten-week course was designed to meet the learning needs of a variety 
of students using some basic feminist principles. We recognized that, since 
it was the first elective course offered in the College of Nursing and Health, 
students interested in taking the course would have diverse backgrounds and 
a variety of learning needs. Contract grading and an experiential formation 
of teaching/learning were employed in the course design to challenge stu- 
dents to work at the level of their learning needs. Other teaching strategies, 
such as classroom discussion and sharing of personal experiences, encour- 
aged a collegial relationship and equalized the power differential between 
faculty members and students, thus employing a basic feminist principle. 
Sharing experiences also increases awareness of the universality of women’s 
experiences, another basic feminist principle that is practiced in the course. 
Another strategy used in the course is pairing students and faculty members 
with common interests, thereby facilitating networking and a degree of 
mentoring. 

Nursing education has traditionally relied on ‘‘acquisition of experience 
in the real world’’ as a method of reinforcing concepts, theories, and skills. 
In this respect a reliance on experiential activities is congruent with tradi- 
tional nursing and is an essential component of the course. 

A very effective strategy for meeting this objective has been a bulletin 
board. The board is located in a strategic location—a major artery in the 
building. Both the library and restrooms are located on this route. The board 
contains current copies of American Nurses Association, Ohio Nurses 
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Association, and local legislative columns; bulletins; hot-line activities; 
articles; and current legislation. The board also contains copies of class 
handouts on political resources, letter writing, and visiting legislators. 
Faculty members and students are encouraged to post articles. The board 
serves as the hub of political activities for the nursing community. It also 
serves as one vehicle for attracting students. 


Course Objectives 


Broad course objectives were identified in order to accommodate the 
growth of students of varying backgrounds and experiences. These objec- 
tives have remained relevant and relatively stable over time. We intend that 
students: 


1. Understand the impact of political, social, cultural, and economic 
factors on health issues. 
2. Assess political, social, cultural, and economic factors in order to 
develop a frame of reference for individual or group action. 
. Demonstrate commitment to politicizing women’s impact on health 
issues. 
. Actively politicize a health issue. 
. Evaluate effectiveness of self in influencing the decision-making 
process regarding a health issue. 


Methods 


At the core of our teaching strategies is a belief that students learn best 
through active involvement. In this course students learn to interact with 
legislators, lobbyists, and health-care activists. The issues they address are 
current concerns in health care. 

During the first three weeks of the class, objectives are clarified and 
evaluation criteria established and refined through collaboration with faculty 
mernbers. Contract grading helps students exert control over the anxiety 
they experience as they enter the political arena. This process also builds on 
students’ strengths, increases self esteem, and facilitates learning. We 
believe that learning is enhanced when students exert control over the 
direction of the learning. Consequently, students are paired with individual 
faculty members with whom they develop individual learning contracts. 
This enables the faculty member to offer guidance congruent with the 
students’ interests and plans. 

In keeping with these beliefs about involvement and control, a seminar 
format is used, with class size limited to 30 students. Students are recruited 
from a variety of colleges and from the local community. The class is 
scheduled late in the afternoon to enable nurses who work to participate. The 
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majority of students are full-time graduate and undergraduate students. 
However, 10 to 20 percent represent such other disciplines as hospital 
administration, health planning, rehabilitation counseling, social work, and 
political science. Although several men select the course each year, most 
students are women. Two of the three weekly class hours are used to explore 
current political issues and strategies through discussion, debate, role play, 
and simulation. These class experiences allow students to acquire confi- 
dence in skills they will be using in the political arena. Since the heart of the 
course is involvement, students spend at least an hour each week in political- 
ly oriented class activities. 

The culmination of the course is the completion of a project in the political 
area. This is a requirement for graduate students and all undergraduate 
students contracting for grades A or B. Both faculty members and students 
agree that this is the most exciting part of the course. Projects generally fall 
into several categories: 


1. Education (resource booklets, videotapes) 

2. Issues (health, gender) 

3. Systems management/organizations (power, structure, roles) 

4. Political process (drafting of bills, lobbying, voter registration). 


An example of a student’s contract is found in Figure 1. 

This student’s project focused on strategies for registering nurses to vote. 
The student worked in collaboration with faculty members who were active 
in Project Vote. The project enhanced class discussions about the ‘Gender 
Gap’’ in the last election. Another class project involved surveying women’s 
political behavior. These two students worked with the League of Women 
Voters. Another student developed three television scripts to educate 
women about their role in various political issues. She worked with a local 
cable station and several women’s organizations to facilitate production. 
Many students continue their projects through membership in various 
women’s political committees and organizations after the class has ter- 
minated. This behavior convinces us that students have met the course 
objective regarding commitment to a political behavior. 

Most students arrive at the first class expecting the ‘‘typical’’ student/ 
teacher relationship . . . a fairly passive approach to class, lecture, discus- 
sion, papers, and tests. They also have the pervasive idea that the political 
arena is scary and involves the utilization of unique skills. Students believe 
they lack essential qualities for success in political activities. To overcome 
these preconceptions, it has been important in the first class to spend time 
exploring interests, strengths, fears, and concerns. This sharing helps to set 
the tone for experiential learning and collaboration among faculty members 
and students. During the first class, former students are invited to describe 
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FIGURE 1! 


Political Power in the Health Care Arena 
Learning Contract for a Letter Grade of A 


Learning Goal: To increase my awareness of the political process, and develop skill 
in various political activities. 


OBJECTIVE 


STRATEGY 


EVALUATION 





Add folder dealing with political 
power to personal resource file. 


Engage in correspondence with 
my legislator in regards to a 
health related issue. 


Engage in discussion with a 
legislator in regards to health 
legislation/health issues. 


Increased awareness of legisla- 
tion at the state level. 


Increase awareness of the politi- 
cal involvement of nurses in 
Cincinnati. 


Increase fellow nurses knowl- 
edge of need for political in- 
volvement. 


Collect pamphlets, articles, and 
bibliography. 


Complete background research. 
Write a letter to my legislator in 
regards to a health related issue. 
Evaluate the process. 


Complete background research. 
Make appointment with legisla- 
tor or aide. 

Meet with legislator or legisla- 
tive aide. 


Visit the state house. 

Attend a sub-committee hearing 
in Columbus. 

Read resource material in prepa- 
ration for sub-committee hear- 
ing. 


Attend a SONA meeting or com- 
mittee meeting. 

Reading ‘Handbook for Legisla- 
tors.”’ 


Discuss importance of political 
involvement of nurses with fel- 
low employees, including discus- 
sion of SONA. 

Visit Hamilton County Board of 
Elections. 

Become a Volunteer Deputy 
Registrar. 

Register nurses in Hamilton 
County to vote. 


File contains a minimum of ten 
items. File shown and briefly 
discussed with advisor. 


Copy of letter and submitted to 
advisor. 

Brief evaluation of effectiveness 
submitted to advisor. 


Contact made with legislator. 
Discussion of meeting with 
advisor. 


Attendance of sub-committee 
hearing May 15, 1984 at state 
house. 


Brief discussion of meeting with 
advisor. 


Confirmation of attendance at 
meeting by note taken. 

Include how to obtain and a 
brief description of the *‘Hand- 
book for Legislators” in per- 
sonal ‘‘Political Power’’ folder. 


Five Hamilton County nurses 
registered to vote. 

Brief discussion of experience 
with advisor. 








Completion Date 





Faculty Advisor 
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personal experiences in politics. This helps reduce students’ uncertainty 
about their ability to be effective in the political arena. 

In subsequent class sessions, we offer material and a variety of experi- 
ences on obtaining, analyzing, and evaluating state bills related to health 
issues. The definition of health for this course is broad and wholistic. For 
some students this perspective is enlightening and radical. Faculty members 
use current relevant legislative bills to help students appreciate the im- 
portance of gender-related legislation. Most recently the class has consid- 
ered legislation related to comparable pay. 

Guidelines for preparing and delivering testimony are also supplied. 
Reading materials contribute to students’ knowledge, and guest speakers 
share their perspectives. For example, the State Nurses Association lobbyist 
describes her work and a parliamentarian prepares students for using par- 
liamentary strategies to obtain power in formal meetings. Simulation activi- 
ties provide an opportunity to develop new skills in such political activities 
as fund raising, campaigning, and obtaining board appointments. 

Regardless of the teaching strategy used, power is the major unifying 
concept. Gender issues remain a critical variable in the health-care arena. 
Therefore, class materials were developed to assure that these issues would 
be addressed. During the first years of the course, we found few printed 
materials, texts, or films to enhance what at that time was labeled a radical 
viewpoint in nursing, at least in the midwestern United States, and so we 
developed our own course materials. This has enabled us to maintain the 
focus on power. The class on economics is an excellent example of the 
blending of materials from a variety of disciplines. Faculty members have 
been active in the health-care arena for fifteen to twenty years and are active 
at the local and state levels in the area of health-care legislation. This range 
of expertise and experiences enhances class discussion and the faculty 
members’ ability to respond with ease and confidence. We share a common 
philosophy and commitment to feminist theory; discussions and examples 
used in each class reinforce this perspective. The class is team taught, and 
content and examples build from week to week. For example, during the 
most recent time the course was taught, the class examined the case of a 
nurse charged with practicing medicine and examined a bill regarding nurse 
midwives. 

All students registered for the course are expected to engage in some level 
of involvement in the political arena. This includes writing a letter on an 
issue and visiting a legislator. Students can select from a variety of other 
possible political activities, such as a visit to the state legislature or critique 
of board meetings relevant to health care. 

Students are encouraged to interrelate class activities. For example, a 
student might write a letter concerning an issue and later visit the legislator to 
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speak about the same issue. During each class session, time is spent on 
updates of current legislation and the timing of strategies to affect current 
legislation—letter writing, phone calls, and visits to legislators. This pro- 
cess helps students to appreciate the benefits of collective planned action. 
Every class session integrates the impact of gender-related theory and 
current research findings upon women in the health-care arena. However, 
one seminar period is devoted entirely to the status of women in society in 
general and within the health care arena specifically, both as clients and as 
employees. Many students believe that so much progress has been made that 
there is little to be concerned about. Students divide into small groups with a 
faculty facilitator to explore three major areas: 1) health care for women 
compared to health care for men (e.g. drug prescriptions, treatments for 
malignancies of genital areas); 2) the economic status of women, progress 
and continuing problems (e.g. the issue of comparable worth); and 3) the 
effect of language in the perpetuation of stereotypes. Each group is assigned 
one topic area for discussion and reporting to the rest of the class. This class 
period evokes many feelings, and thus the small-group format with a faculty 
facilitator provides students with needed structure and support. 


Evaluation 


During the last two weeks of the class, students share the results of their 
various experiences in the health-care arena. Their impact on the local 
community has been considerable. For example, two students founded a 
women’s health clinic. The local telephone directory has added a directory 
of numbers for health-care resources. Nurses at local hospitals are now 
registered to vote. 

The completion of a project in the political arena also results in a dramatic 
change in students’ perception of their skills and abilities. Nurses are 
**naturals’’ in the political arena. Many of the skills developed in nursing 
education and practice are needed to be successful in the political arena. For 
example, nurses are experts in communicating with a variety of individuals 
regardless of age, gender, or ethnocultural background. They are sensitive 
in responding to verbal and nonverbal cues and are trained to help others to 
feel comfortable. Nurses possess well-developed problem-solving skills. 
Nurses’ observational skills enable them to acquire data quickly and to 
utilize it to establish priorities. They can think ‘‘on their feet’’ in a clear, 
logical manner and can communicate their ideas quickly to others. Nurses 
also have well-developed organizational skills and are able to collaborate 
effectively with persons from a variety of disciplines. They quickly adapt to 
speak the ‘‘jargon’’ of others. 

Generally, the political process has been mystified, and students arrive 
believing they lack political skills. They leave the course with an apprecia- 
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tion of nursing’s potential to influence the political process and the health 
care arena. Many students request applications to join the American Nurses 
Association and seek membership on its local legislative committee. They 
become committed and dynamic workers who put many of their political 
skills to work early in their professional careers. Examples of student 
evaluation comments are found in Figure 2. These responses probably serve 
as the best publicity and confirmation for political courses for all nurses. 

Political Power in the Health Care Arena was the first elective to be 
approved in the College. Soon after its development and marketing, the 
Women’s Studies Center of the University solicited course materials for 
review and subsequently approved the course as a Women’s Studies offer- 
ing. However, the course was not as easily approved and accepted within the 
nursing college. The faculty members who developed the course gained skill 
in using the political process to overcome resistrance and win local accept- 
ance of the course. The steps of the change process were utilized suc- 
cessfully, but with difficulty. The course has convinced other faculty mem- 
bers of the importance and benefits of including political and gender content 
in the courses required for all students. During a recent undergraduate 
curriculum revision, basic political content was included in required nursing 
courses. Nursing students now arrive in the course with a baseline of 
political and feminist knowledge and a belief in its importance. The course is 
now one of several nursing electives rather than an outsider counting only as 


a free or humanities elective. This change indicates that the political course 
has been legitimized and accepted. In our case this took about five years. 
This might seem like a long time for the change; we believe it was worth the 
wait. The results have been growth for both faculty members and students, 
and increased visibility of nursing within the university and the community. 


FIGURE 2 
Student Comments 


‘*The assignments forced me to write and visit legislators which I had always been 
hesitant to do. Now that I’ve had to do it I know I will be doing it more 
routinely.” 


“‘T gained the courage to write and visit legislators and the opportunity to gain 
information on current bills.”’ 


‘*T liked everything about this course. Having a number of feminist instructors stirred 
my feminist interest and made me realize that many political issues are decided 
according to the ‘‘man’s world.” 


‘*You took us entirely through the process of the theoretical to the actual mechanics 
of involvement. The only course I’ve ever had that was so thorough and 
interesting.”’ 
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‘*The amount of information received was useful—I am a political science major and 
I can tell you we don’t receive enough information on state politics. Thank you 
for your input.”’ 

“*T now feel politically informed and armed. I am ready to push myself to become 
active. I have a broader knowledge. This helps me feel more confident in 
expressing my opinion.”’ 


**This course helped get you excited. It supported the pursuit of an interest in politics. 
It helped you realize you can make a difference and gave you ways to try.”’ 
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A few years ago I was hired to teach a one-quarter course at the University 
of Washington on women in the arts. My dilemma was this: in ten weeks the 
course was to survey women’s work in all the branches of the arts—visual, 
literary, and performing. My problem was not unique. Because universities 
support so few courses in Women’s Studies—whether it be the one offering 
on “‘women’s issues”’ in traditional departments or the small slate of courses 
allotted to Women’s Studies programs—instructors are typically expected to 
condense an entire discipline into one course: Women in History, Women 
and the Law, and so on. My problem was simply compounded because 
instead of teaching a course on women and music or women and literature I 
had to find a way to collapse all the artistic disciplines into one. 

While all Women’s Studies courses have received short shrift, the arts 
have perhaps been the most neglected, partly, I think because the women’s 
movement in this country tends to reflect the attitude of society in general 
toward the arts, seeing them as something of a frill, a thing to be considered 
after the meat and potatoes of history, psychology, law, and other ‘‘staples’’ 
have been provided. This attitude is changing as feminists become more 
aware of the importance of the arts in reflecting and shaping ideas and of 
their power as a vehicle for social change. But in departments that have to 
fight continuously simply to survive, attitude shifts become realized as 
concrete curricular offerings slowly. The possibility of a full curriculum on 
women in the arts is probably years in the future. In the interim, many of us 
will be asked to survey women artists’ work in one or two courses. To deal 
with this, I would like to share the format I have developed, one which also 
offers a means for introducing feminist content into “‘mainstream’’ course 
sequences in departments other than Women’s Studies. 

Rather than organizing the course by disciplines, taking up each branch of 
the arts one by one, or chronologically, tracing simultaneously the histories 
and development of women’s work in each branch (both of which seem 
impossible tasks to accomplish in one academic term) I have ordered the 
course conceptually, around four major issues: (1) Images of Women 
Presented in the Arts*; (2) Obstacles Faced by Women Artists and Their 


*Throughout, I am using ‘‘arts’’ to refer to all branches: visual, literary, and performing. 
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Responses to These; (3) Female, Feminine, and Feminist Aesthetics; and 
(4) Action: Women’s Art Movements and Organizations. This format has 
allowed me to focus on significant issues common to all the arts, then to feed 
in material from specific branches to illustrate these concerns, while provid- 
ing a broad survey of women’s work. From there, students can go on after 
the initial course to further individual research in the areas of their choice, 
armed with bibliographies of resources, analytical tools, and a solid sense of 
the kinds of questions to be asked of the materials they discover. (At the end 
of this article I have included a list of selected resources and sample 
projects.) 

The four units were chosen because each one broadens the field of 
aesthetics to include sociopolitical concerns, thus reshaping the way in 
which the arts have traditionally been approached. The first unit, Images, 
considers how artistic imagery affects our perceptions of self, society, and 
the world. It focuses on the various images of women (and men) historically 
presented and on the sources and effects of these. In particular, images of 
women by women are examined, ranging from acceptance of traditional 
models to the expression of anger and sense of victimization, to the creation 
of positive, self-fulfilling presentations. Looking at artworks within their 
historical, social, and political contexts, we can better analyze them, critiqu- 
ing our responses while considering how art functions as a vehicle for 
self-discovery and how we can reshape our own artistic expressions to 
reflect attitudes more positive to women and society generally. 

The rationale for unit two, Obstacles and Responses, stems from Linda 
Nochlin’s essay, ‘‘Why Have There Been No Great Women Artists?’’ 
Nochlin suggests that we answer that question not with a list of neglected 
women artists but with a catalog of the obstacles that have made it difficult 
for women to pursue careers in the arts. While all artists face problems, the 
list of additional obstacles specific to women is overwhelming, ranging from 
conflicts between career and the traditional female role to the restriction of 
women to particular genres (and ones considered inferior), to prejudiced 
critical response. Understanding these problems helps us understand how 
external and internal forces have shaped women’s view of themselves as 
artists, and, to some extent, the kind of work they have produced. When one 
realizes, for example, that women were not allowed to attend academy life 
drawing classes using nude models until the nineteenth century, it is easy to 
see why a female equivalent of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel would have 
been an unlikely occurrence. 

As Nochlin notes, paying attention to the public and institutional factors 
(social, economic, and political) that encourage or hinder art—as well as the 
private—helps dispel the notion of the artist (whether female or male) as 
born genius whose talent will simply prevail despite all odds. Identifying 
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these conditions also helps us learn how to create a climate more favorable to 
artistic production. 

Finally, this approach is instructive in another sense, by revealing the 
ways in which women have managed to deal with the obstacles— 
confronting them, maneuvering around them, sometimes finding new forms 
or channels for their creativity. 

The unit on Female, Feminine, and Feminist Aesthetics takes up ques- 
tions of style, material, content, treatment, and the role of artist and artwork. 
The unit’s title is based on a distinction I see among the three terms. The 
feminine aesthetic is that image of women’s art (and the woman artist) which 
corresponds to the general concept of femininity most fully developed and 
propagated in the nineteenth century—art to which adjectives such as 
“delicate,” ‘‘charming,’’ and ‘‘fanciful’’ would have been applied. (The 
fullest discussion of the feminine aesthetic is given in Old Mistresses by 
Rozsika Parker and Griselda Pollock. Their comments about the visual arts 
apply also to other media.) 

The feminist aesthetic applies, of course, to work which self-consciously 
asserts concerns identified with feminism, with women’s struggles for equal 
rights, for self-definition and self-assertion. Certain qualities, for example 
that surface in such work include the use of women’s experience as subject 
matter, with an emphasis on the significance of that experience; an explora- 
tion of self; a connection of personal history with a rediscovery or 
reinterpretation of women’s history and women’s artistic traditions. Tradi- 
tional roles and images are critiqued and new ones are created. 

The broadest concept—the female aesthetic—takes up the question of 
whether or not art by women has been and is significantly different from 
men’s art—and if so, how and why. In this unit art criticism is also 
considered: its purpose, the identities of the critics, the standards traditional- 
ly used for aesthetic judgments and ways in which we, as feminists, would 
like to see these changed. 

The final section, Action, is intended to move students out of the class- 
room into connections with organizations that are working to solve the 
problems women artists continue to confront and to change the fabric of the 
art establishment itself, through such efforts as art cooperatives, dissemina- 
tion of information on women artists, art criticism that broadens aesthetics to 
include sociopolitical issues, and art forms that question the old hierarchies 
and make art more accessible to a larger public. 

In some ways, the dilemma of the course—how to survey all arts dis- 
ciplines at once—turns out to be a virtue. The interdisciplinary approach not 
only helps show connections among the arts, but also points up the reasons 
for similarities (and differences) in the circumstances facing women artists 
over time and in different cultures, as well as different media. In making the 
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connections between the situation of women artists and that of women 
generally, the course also draws upon the research and theories of feminists 
in other academic disciplines. 

This format of “‘concept’’ units is not offered as a panacea. Yet I feel that 
the issues it raises can be useful in designing both general courses on women 
in the arts and courses on specific arts. The format can serve as an overall 
organizing principle or as a series of issues to broach in a course organized 
around some other principle such as a historical period or art movement. The 
issues can also be useful in courses outside Women’s Studies, as a way not 
simply to incorporate work by women artists but to look at that work in light 
of the questions about class, cultural attitudes, and economics that the 
feminist perspective demands. For example, in an art history class, this 
might mean studying the cultural/political attitudes behind the split between 
the ‘‘fine’’ arts and the crafts—and the relation of this to women’s work in 
the decorative or craft traditions. In a literature class, it would mean 
examining characters not only to see how well they are drawn and how they 
function in a story, but also to understand the cultural attitudes they reflect 
and reinforce. 

Such an approach would also mean that male work would be studied from 
a feminist perspective, so that both women’s and men’s work would be 
viewed from new angles and in new, larger contexts than those traditionally 
applied in art courses. In this way, the approach can help achieve one of the 
goals of feminist education, which aims not merely to have women’s art 
accepted into the existing arts establishments and included under traditional 
historical and critical frameworks, but to make those establishments and 
frameworks themselves undergo change. 


Projects and Selected Resources for 
Survey Course on Women in the Arts 


Publication Resources: 


There are two problems with selecting texts for such a course—cost and availability. 
Art books, especially visual arts texts with reproductions, are expensive. And many 
of the most important articles are scattered in a wide range of publications, some of 
them now out of print. Because students cannot be expected to purchase all these 
texts, the instructor must compile her own library and provide much of the back- 
ground material through lecture-discussions. Below I have listed, by discipline, 
some of the major published resources on which instructors can draw and from which 
they can select the specific texts for students. 





Visual Arts: 


Art and Sexual Politics, ed. Thomas Hess and Elizabeth Baker 

From the Center, Lucy Lippard 

Women Artists 1550-1950, Linda Nochlin and Ann Sutherland Harris 

American Women Artists, Charlotte Streifer Rubenstein 

Women Artists, Karen Petersen and J. J. Wilson 

Artists in Aprons, C. Kurt Dewhurst, Betty MacDowell, and Marsha MacDowell 

Women Artists of the Arts and Crafts Movement, Anthea Gallen 

Through the Flower, Judy Chicago 

Old Mistresses, Rozsika Parker and Griselda Pollock 

Feminism and Art History, ed. Norma Broude and Mary Garrard 

Women as Sex Object, ed. Thomas Hess and Linda Nochlin 

Sexual Stratagems: The World of Women in Film, ed. Patricia Erens 

Journals: Woman’ s Art Journal, Women Artists News, Women and Film, Feminist 
Art Journal (last two, back issues only) 


Literary Arts: 


Images of Women in Fiction, ed. Susan Koppelman Cornillon 

The Third Woman, ed. Dexter Fisher 

A Room of One’s Own, Virginia Woolf 

Feminist Literary Criticism, ed. Josephine Donovan 

Sturdy Black Bridge, ed. Bell, Parker, and Guy-Sheftall 

Literary Women, Ellen Moers 

Lesbian Images, Jane Rule 

Writing Like a Woman, Alicia Ostriker 

Writing and Sexual Difference, ed. Elizabeth Abel 

The Lesbian in Literature, Barbara Grier 

Shakespeare’ s Sisters, ed. Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar 

The Writer on Her Work, ed. Janet Sternburg 

New French Feminisms, ed. Elaine Marks and Isabelle de Courtivron 
This Bridge Called My Back, ed. Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldua 
But Some of Us Are Brave, ed. Patricia Bell Scott, Barbara Smith and Gloria Hull 
How to Suppress Women’s Writing, Joanna Russ 

Among Women, Louse Bernikow 

Literary Theory: An Introduction, Terry Eagleton 


Various journals such as Signs and Feminist Studies regularly carry feminist literary 
criticism. 


Performing Arts: 


Ladyslipper Catalog (records and tapes by women) 

American Women in Jazz, Sally Placksin 

Unsung: A History of Women in American Music, Christine Ammer 
Women in Music, ed. Carol Neuls-Bates 
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Women Composers, Conductors and Musicians of the Twentieth Century, Jane 
Weiner Le Page 

Music and Women, Sophie Drinker 

Black Women in American Bands and Orchestras, D. Antoinette Handy 

‘*Teaching about the History of Women in Music,’’ Jane Bowers (article in Women’ s 
Studies Newsletter, summer 1977, which describes course on women in music, 
with extensive bibliography) 

Feminist Drama, Janet Brown 

Feminist Theatre Groups, Dinal Luise Leavitt 

(For dance, I have had to rely on biographies and autobiographies of individual 

artists.) 


Miscellaneous (publications covering several arts): 


Women’s Culture: The Women’s Renaissance of the Seventies, ed. Gayle Kimball 

Guide to Women’ s Art Organizations, ed. Cynthia Navaretta (latest edition available 
from Women Artist News, P.O. Box 3304, Grand Central Station, New York 
01063) 

Journals: Chrysalis (back issues); Calyx; Helicon Nine; Sinister Wisdom; Heresies 
(back issues, especially # 3 Lesbian Art and Artists; #4 Women’s Traditional 
Arts; and #17 Women in Theatre and Performance). 


Other Resources: 


Guest speakers—working women artists, especially in fields like dance or video 
where there are fewer published resources—are invaluable. 


Ladyslipper Catalog offers a wide range of music by women. School libraries 
usually have some records by women composers. I’ve also had students bring in their 
own albums and tapes to play. 


Some films and videotapes by women are available in school libraries. Distribution 
sources include Serious Business Company (California), Women Artist Filmmakers, 
Inc. (New York), and Catalyst Productions (New York). 


I use two kinds of slide shows: one showing images of women in the visual arts (using 
both male and female work) and the others surveying work by women. I raid 
university and local museum slide libraries. Several slide show sets were created to 
accompany Women Artists by Karen Petersen and J. J. Wilson. These can be 
purchased. Slides can also be purchased from such places as Rosenthal Art Slides, 
5456 S. Ridgewood Court, Chicago, IL 60615. Local arts commissions often have 
slide collections—and local artists will probably be delighted to provide or have you 
make slides of their work. 


Sample Projects: 


1. Short paper on the image of women in art. Compare a work using traditional 
images with one using nontraditonal, paying attention to the sources and effects of 
these. 
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2. Report to class on the life of a woman artist. To increase our knowledge of woman 


artists, try to pick a lesser-known figure, rather than an Isadora Duncan or a Georgia 
O'Keefe. 


3. Choose one artist and make a study of her work. Write a paper discussing the 
work and addressing whether or not it reflects female, feminine, or feminist aesthet- 
ics. Define your terms. 


4. Research a past or present women’s art organization. Report on this group to 
class. 


5. Group performance pieces. In your assigned group, create and present a short 
performance dealing with some aspect of female experience. Use whatever props 
you wish. The piece is not expected to be highly ‘‘professional.”’ 


Note: Originally, I gave students the option of creating an artwork in lieu of one of the 
major papers in the class, but I found it impossible to grade these in any satisfactorily 
‘tacademic’’ way. In the two subsequent classes I have taught, I have kept only the 
performance pieces as a means for more creative self-expression. The performance 
project has been highly successful. The presentations have been exciting, fun, and 
often emotional (a piece on coming out as a lesbian, a moving series of students’ 
perspectives on mothers and motherhood). My students have enjoyed this opportuni- 
ty for dramatic expression and have learned from it in various ways—including the 
necessity of dealing with mutual responsibilities in a cooperative project. 





**An Inestimable Prize,’’ 
Educating Women in the 
New Republic: The Writings 
of Judith Sargent Murray 


Madelon Cheek 

English Department 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 


The revolution in women’s education caught fire in America during the 
formative years of the republic. This movement, which began in England 
and America prior to 1776, presented a challenge and a hope to a new nation 
confronted with increased responsibilities. One of its primary concerns was 
the necessity of educating the next generation of citizens. Following the war, 
women expressed greater awarenes of their restricted intellectual space and 
limited educational and political opportunities. However, no major changes 
occurred to improve their educational status, and in fact, such scholars as 
Nancy F. Cott indicate that conditions for women’s education prior to the 
war may have been somewhat more favorable than immediately after.' The 
majority of women were illiterate, and only a select few received formal 
education of any kind.” For many, a new emerging ideology, Republican- 
ism, offered one answer both to women’s desire for education and to the 
larger educational challenge facing the republic. 

Recent scholars of the American Revolutionary period such as Janet 
Wilson James, Linda Kerber, Wendy Martin, MaryBeth Norton, and 
others? name one woman, Judith Sargent Murray, as the most articulate 
advocate and spokeswoman for the improved education of women. Together 
these studies emphasize the influencial nature of Murray’s work and provide 
an excellent overview of her thought. However, they also raise certain 
questions regarding the basis for her ideas, the significance of choice in her 
theory, and the success or failure of that theory. Specifically, upon what 
principles or ideas did Murray base her educational philosophy? What 
relationship between the educational goals of Republican Mother and in- 
dependent woman did she present? And what immediate results and long- 
range implications did her educational theory have’: To answer these ques- 
tions, further investigation and explication of her writings are needed. 
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Murray described education as an ‘‘inestimable prize’’ that would enrich 
the lives of a new generation of women and the life of the republic.* She 
presented a two-faceted educational philosophy. Joining with other thinkers 
of her time, she supported the education of women to become model 
Republican Mothers—tational, benevolent, and self-reliant. Women were 
to be educated in order to better serve their families, and in turn, their 
country. Murray believed this educational goal would elevate the feminine 
sphere and enlarge the significance of women’s role in society. Simul- 
taneously, although differing with her on issues of religion and marriage, 
Murray supported and stood beside her counterpart in England, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and ahead of generally accepted norms in proposing that 
women should be educated for their own well-being—in order to enhance 
their own lives, to earn their own livings, and to gain independence.° Murray 
believed that this goal would extend women’s options and open intellectual 
and employment opportunities to them. Quite simply, Murray’s educational 
theory afforded women a choice either to be married, Republican Mothers, 
or to be single, independent women. 

Although the scholars agree on the importance of Murray’s work, they 
interpret differently the choice of educational goals proposed in her theory. 
James and Martin respond to Murray’s goal of the educated, independent 
woman. James describes Murray’s ideas as ‘‘startling,’’® and Martin, 


emphasizing the progressive nature of Murray’s thought, writes, ‘‘Judith 
Sargent Murray published a series of feminist essays. . . [she] articulates in 
her essays the basic feminist belief that men and women should have equal 
political, social, and economic rights.’’’ Norton, on the other hand, dis- 
cusses both alternatives offered to the educated woman in Murray’s pro- 
posals and concludes, 


Yet for all her iconoclasm Murray recognized that most women would 
marry and have children, and so she also stressed the importance of 
better education in preparing girls for their traditional roles. In this she 
was like both Wollstonecraft—who made the proper training of ‘‘affec- 
tionate wives and rational mothers’’ one of her most important 
themes—and more conservative writers.* 


Jean Nostrand Dorgan in her doctoral dissertation also establishes an ideo- 
logical bond between Murray and Wollstonecraft. She compares and con- 
trasts their educational theories and, emphasizing a different perspective 
from Norton’s, concludes that both women advocated that ‘‘women be 
allowed to perform significant life activities and become economically 
independent.’’? Kerber in her extensive work on women’s experiences in the 
republic acknowledges that, ‘‘the idea that political independence should be 
the catalyst for a new female self-reliance that would free women from the 
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constraints of the marriage market and prepare them to be economically 
independent appears in its most developed form in the work of Judith 
Sargent Murray.’’!° Yet she firmly links Murray’s educational philosophy 
directly to the new Republican ideology, wherein ‘‘the integration of in- 
tellect and domesticity shimmered mirage like in the distance.’’!! 

These analyses have contributed to our knowledge of Murray and of 
American history in the early days of the republic. Kerber and Norton have 
particularly enriched our understanding in describing Murray’s support of 
Republican ideology with its emphasis upon the role of the Republican 
Mother. However, critical reading of Murray’s writings provides additional 
insight into her educational theory and its relationship to the contending 
philosophies of this time. Greater emphasis should be placed on her basic 
premise that education made it possible for women to be self-sufficient both 
in their redefined role of marriage and in their new role as single, in- 
dependent women. Murray believed all women should have the ability to 
earn their own livings and be freed from the bonds of total economic 
dependency. Also more critical attention should be given to the importance 
of alternatives and choice in her educational proposals. For her, education 
made both marriage and the single life meaningful options for women, and it 
further provided the training needed if women were to make a free choice. 

Murray’s philosophy grew out of the American Revolutionary experience 
and an Englightenment tradition. In Liberty’ s Daughters, Norton asserts that 
‘‘the Revolution had an indelible effect upon women.”’'? Several occur- 
rences associated with the war seemed to influence the status and role of 
women. In illustrating such an influence, Kerber maintains that ‘‘one of the 
important measures of modernization in a society may well be the degree to 
which print replaces oral communication.’’'* Following the war, the expan- 
sion of the written word as a common form of communication affected the 
female subculture, which relied heavily upon the spoken word. Women, in 
order to participate in their more modern culture, would have to become 
literate. Further, during the war women performed work which they had 
never before undertaken. Their accomplishments led to a growing sense of 
self-esteem and also to an increasing awareness of their limitations. Women 
discovered the need for education and with their greater self-confidence 
sought out new opportunities for themselves. A viable alternative was found 
in the growth of Republican ideology with its emphasis upon virtue and the 
important role of the Republican Mother. Republicanism addressed 
women’s questions of educational need and of limited societal involvement. 
Thus women with a new sense of self-reverence faced a changed society that 
increasingly valued the printed word, and they looked hopefully to an 
emerging ideology that offered them education and expanded opportunities 
for involvement in their culture. 
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However, eighteenth-century American women did not benefit from 
these changes quickly or easily. They lived their daily lives in a state of 
intellectual inferiority and subordination, certainly not equality. Women 
could engage in few meaningful expressions of their interests and achieve- 
ments because limited avenues for such expression existed. In general, 
professions in medicine, law, commerce, government, and the church were 
closed to women, and because they feared public involvement and exposure, 
even participation in the arts was restricted. Women generally were un- 
schooled, and for women to receive instruction beyond the basic skills of 
reading and writing was even more rare. In contrast, a larger percentage of 
men than women were literate, and a select group of men received extended 
schooling. Murray was fortunate to be part of an elite, educated group, and, 
influenced by the revolutionary experience common to many women of her 
day, she expressed her feelings about their condition in words of anger, 
discouragement, and loss. 


From conspicuous reward of merit, the female world seem [sic] injudi- 
ciously excluded. To man, the road of preferment is thrown open— 
glory crowns the military hero—the bar, the pulpit, the medical career, 
the husbandman, the merchant, the statesman, these all have their point 
of eminence; . . . But the sex, agreeably to existing regulation, can 
enjoy but secondary or reflected fame. '* 


A second major influence on Murray’s thought was the Enlightenment. 
Henry F. Mays says of the American Enlightenment, ‘‘In America, even 
more than in Europe, we have to define the Enlightenment partly as a mood 
ora style, and to state its common content in the simplest terms.’’!> For May 
those terms included belief that the present age was more enlightened than 
the past, and that nature and the actions of people are best understood 
through the use of the natural faculties. Murray clearly supported the basic 
tenets of this tradition. She saw the present as far better and more progressive 
than the past, and she maintained that reason should guide and direct 
people’s actions and behavior.'© Using these principles, her greatest effort 
and work went to the enlightened cause of improving women’s status and 
education. 

Murray believed women would be freed from their intellectual confine- 
ment and obscurity through education, and she formulated an educational 
theory based upon an enlightened idea of the intellectual equality of the 
sexes. Equality existed for Murray as a given and provided the reason for, 
and the reasonableness of, promoting female education. For women equality 
meant the opportunity to pursue, to achieve, and to express their fullest 
capabilities. The significance of obtaining this equality for women is shown 
in her enthusiastic proclamation, 
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The idea of the incapability of women, is, we conceive, in this enlight- 
ened age, totally inadmissible; and we have concluded, that establish- 
ing the expediency of admitting them to share the blessings of equality, 
will remove every obstacle to their advancement. !” 


To prove her assertion, she exposed the prejudices and barriers of the past 
and showed how women accomplished important work in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles. Not content to rest her case upon past examples, 
Murray extended her support to the present: *‘But while we do homage to the 
women of other times, we feel happy that nature is no less bountiful to the 
females of the present day.’’'* Using models from both past and present, 
Murray offered strong evidence that women were, ‘‘with regards to their 
understanding, in every respect equal to men.’’!? This fact called into 
question conventional views that women were intellectually inferior. To 
prove women’s equality, Murray refocused on women’s past performances 
and present achievements and proclaimed their rights. 

Given her Revolutionary experience and her Enlightenment orientation, 
Murray worked out an educational philosophy that was presented in three 
phases. Her first piece on the subject appeared in the Gentleman and Lady’ s 
Town and Country Magazine in 1784. It was here she exposed her daring 
idea that women should seek knowledge and education in order to “‘set you 
above the snares of the artful betrayer,’’ and to avoid a situation wherein, 


“*you would be fit only at best, to be hung up as a pleasing picture among the 
paintings of some spacious hall.’’?° In March and April, 1790, the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine published her essay, ‘‘On the Equality of the Sexes,”’ 
which gave Murray’s poignant description of the uneducated women’s 
experience: 


At length arrived at womanhood, the uncultivated fair one feels a void, 
which the employments alloted her are by no means capable of filling 
. . . Meanwhile she herself is most unhappy; she feels the want of a 
cultivated mind. She experiences a mortifying consciousness of in- 
feriority, which embitters every enjoyment. 


Also in this work Murray began her investigation and explication of equality 
as a rationale for educating women. In a confrontational tone she wrote, 
“*Yes, ye lordly, ye haughty sex, our souls are by nature equal to yours. The 
same breath of God animates, enlivens, and invigorates us.’’?? Finally, the 
full development of Murray’s educational ideas are found in several essays 
and fictional pieces written for the Massachusetts Magazine between 1792 
and 1794. These were later collected and published in a three-volume series 
entitled The Gleaner in 1798. 

Drawing upon this corpus of work, we find that her theory set forth two 
distinct goals: first to teach women so they would become ‘‘sensible and 
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informed—companionable and serious—possessing also a facility of tem- 
per, and united to a congenial mind—blest with competency—and rearing to 
maturity a promising family of children,’’”? that is, to become true Republi- 
can Mothers; and second, to train and enable women ‘‘to administer by their 
own efforts to their own wants,’’** that is to become economically self- 
sufficient. The first goal expressed Murray’s identification with and affirma- 
tion of an emerging Republican ideology that emphasized the important role 
of motherhood, and the second presented a direct challenge to the accepted 
eighteenth-century view that defined marriage as the only desirable choice 
for women. 

The richness of Murray’s educational theory rests upon the relationship of 
these two goals. She intended no conflict between her educational goals for 
the single, independent woman and the Republican Mother. In fact, she saw 
these roles as mutually supportive, offering women greater opportunities in 
an expanded intellectual environment. Though, unlike many men, women 
had to make a choice between family and outside employment, Murray 
believed that regardless of the role they assumed, educated women in the 
republic shared a commonality of character, conduct, and purpose. Women 
were to shun superficiality and fashion and to engage in useful occupations. 
They were to be. confident, competent, rational, benevolent, and self- 
reliant. And above all, they were to live virtuous lives.*> Their common goal 
was clear. Education should, according to Murray, ‘‘assist in establishing 
you above the kind of dependence against which the freeborn mind so 
naturally revolts.’’?° If a woman were single, she could use her education to 
engage in meaningful work and enjoy the benefits of her labor. And married 
women faced with widowhood or the necessity of contributing financially to 
a family income could draw upon their education and ‘‘realize all that 
independence which is proper to humanity.’’?” Murray saw the benefits of 
and encouraged the full use of women’s talents: ‘“The united efforts of male 
and female might rescue many a family from destruction.’’?® Education 
should ideally put an end to the term ‘‘helpless widow,’’ and enable women 
to ‘‘assist as well as weep’’ when faced with needy children.?? Murray 
wanted women, whether single or married, to have the ability to earn their 
own livings and to experience the independence that comes with the accom- 
plishment. And her educational theory established for women two meaning- 
ful role models for their own and future generations: the single, independent 
working woman, and the married, independent Republican Mother. 

In elaborating upon these alternatives, Murray presented the model Re- 
publican woman as a mother, and the Republican Mother as an educated 
woman. The purpose of her education was to better serve her family, and 
thus better serve her country. In general women expected to marry, but they 
did not anticipate educational training. In fact, Kerber notes, women were 
warned against striving to improve their minds, and this caution, ‘“‘was 
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regularly coupled with the warning that the female pedant and the house- 
keeper were never found in the same person.’’°° Women needed guidance if 
they were to meet the challenge of the new societal role of Republican 
Mother. Kerber emphasizes women’s need for a model that integrated 
intellect with domesticity. She points out that ‘‘Judith Sargent Murray, 
Susannah Rowson, and Benjamin Rush developed an ideology for women’s 
education in a republic defending improvement in education without 
repudiating the relationship of women to their households.’’?' Murray, like 
the others, held high hopes for these Daughters of Columbia, who through 
proper education would increase their intellectual aptitude, improve their 
conduct, and cheerfully serve their families and society. Nowhere did 
Murray draw a more idealistic picture than in her description of educated 
republican women. 


They will accustom themselves to reflection; they will investigate 
accurately, and reason will point their conclusion. Thinking justly will 
not only enlarge their minds, and refine their ideas; but it will correct 
their dispositions, humanize their feelings, and present them friends of 
their species. *” 


However, Repuplican Motherhood was, after all, only one possible goal 
for the educated woman. When discussing women, marriage, and mother- 
hood, Murray rejected ideas and actions that limited women’s choice and 
offered marriage as the only meaningful option in life, suggesting instead 
that marriage should be seen as a contingency at best. ‘‘Marriage should not 
be represented as their sumum bonum, or as a certain, or even necessary 
event; they should learn to respect a single life; and even to regard it as the 
most eligible, except a warm, mutual and judicious attachment had gained 
the ascendancy in the bosom.’’** Therefore she thought women should be 
prepared through education for the other viable alternative. Murray would 
not confine women’s education within narrowly restricted borders of 
domesticity. She tore down traditional boundaries surrounding the role of 
wife and mother, and she opened new intellectual possibilities by proposing 
education and economic self-sufficiency for the single, independent 
woman. Not content with the eighteenth century’s unequal treatment of 
women, she courageously proposed that independence and self-sufficiency 
be placed within their grasp through education. Counter to the mainstream of 
thought, her position was clear: “THE SEX should be taught to depend on 
their own efforts, for the procurement of an establishment in life.’’** In this 
sense, one goal of women’s education was self-direction—Murray wanted 
women educated for their own benefit, not for others. In seeing the value of 
women’s education outside the role of dependent domesticity, Murray’s 
educational theory was both visionary and creative. 
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In the early years of the Republic, educating women so they in turn would 
be more useful to others was a progressive idea; educating women so they 
would better serve themselves was more radical. Even enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of female education did not espouse educating women for indepen- 
dence. Noah Webster’s position was explicit: 


In all nations a good education is that which renders the ladies correct in 
their manner, respectable in their families, and agreeable in society. 
That education is always wrong which raises a woman above the duties 
of her station. In America female education should have for its object 
what is useful.*° 


Similarly, Benjamin Rush emphasized that women should be educated in 
order to fulfill their supportive roles in the new American society. He 
proposed a curriclum that would train women for their responsibilities, and 
these fields of study were designed primarily to educate them in their roles as 
handmaidens and helpers.*° Murray entered this debate with a much broader 
perspective on women’s potential roles in society. 

Murray’s task was to structure learning so that it supported becoming a 
Republican wife and mother as one praiseworthy goal for women’s educa- 
tion while offering a viable alternative for women who did not accept 
domesticity and Republican Motherhood as the primary goals of their 
education. To address this concern, she formulated a curriculum for educat- 
ing the whole woman—her thought, attitudes, conduct, and spirit. This 
implied for Murray an education that took into account both feeling and 
reason, for she believed that if learning achieved a perfect balance between 
the two, goodness and right actions would emerge. Feeling without reason 
could result in weak ideas and the rule of passion; reason without feeling 
often avoided or cancelled out caring and humanitarian actions. Murray 
suggested that ‘‘when the mind is judiciously balanced, it renders the 
possessor not only more valuable, but also more amiable and more generally 
useful.”’ 

To illustrate the desired effects of balanced learning, she paired opposite 
character types in her stories and plays. For example, in her play, Virtue 
Triumphant, the serious Eliza Clairvilles triumphs over the frivolous Doren- 
da Scorwell because of her sensibility and her sensitivity. Dorenda pre- 
ferred, ‘‘cards, to conversation, a ride to a book, and the ballroom to the 
playhouse.’’*® In contrast, Eliza’s choice of conversation, books, and 
domesticity led to her impeccable deportment, prepared her for a useful life, 
and gained her the respect and proposal of a most eligible suitor. A more 
detailed example of such pairing is found in the tale of Helen and Penelope 
Airy, two sisters reared in different circumstances during their adolescence. 
Helen deplored the seriousness and industry of her sister; she spent her small 
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inheritance quickly; and her “‘fondness for dress and show, with the ex- 
travagant sentiments which she at all times avowed,”’ ultimately made her 
an unsuitable marriage partner. Penelope, on the contrary, studied with 
enjoyment, worked industriously, saved frugally, and prepared herself for a 
self-reliant, independent life. The virtues of Penelope were soon rewarded, 
and she entered into an agreeable partnership for life, whereas Helen, 
unsuitable for marriage and unable to fend for herself, became dependent 
upon the generosity of her sister whom she had formerly regarded with 
contempt.*? The message is clear: Penelope could not lose. Her balanced ° 
education prepared her for a single, independent life, but it also made her a 
desirable candidate for marriage. On the other hand, Helen could not win. 
She failed to acquire the traits and training necessary to make her a good 
mate, and when faced with spinsterhood, she lacked useful skills to support 
and care (1978)for herself. Murray proposed the free choice of marriage or 
the free choice of a working, single life as two alternatives for the educated 
woman, but both these alternatives shared a common purpose of self- 
sufficiency such as Penelope exemplified. 

Frequently Murray proposed general, not specific, curriculum content as 
another means to maintain compatibility between her educational goals. The 
following quotation illustrates the broad spectrum of her educational in- 
terests: ‘‘I would give my daughters every accomplishment which I thoughi 
proper; and, to crown all, I would early accustom them to habits of industry 


and order: They should be taught with precision the art economical; they 
should be enabled to procure for themselves the necessaries of life; indepen- 
dence should be placed within their grasp; and I would teach them to 
reverence themselves.’’*° Also in the tradition of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
whom Murray read, admired, and challenged, Murray promulgated her 
educational theories through female characters in her fiction. In presenting 
the education of one of her most popular characters, Margaretta, heroine of 
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the “‘Margaretta Story,’’ she described more specifically what ‘‘every 
accomplishment’’ meant and demonstrated how these general conditions of 
independence and self-reverence were to be achieved. The education of 
Margaretta by her foster mother, Mrs. Vigilius, provided the perfect ex- 
ample of what women should be taught. Margaretta received instruction in 
handwriting, geography, history, poetry, and landscape drawing, as well as 
in needlework and dancing. In the debate over the value of teaching foreign 
languages to women, Murray stressed that English should be given first 
consideration, but she also favored the teaching of French. Further, Mar- 
garetta was given ‘‘everything suitable’’ to read including the classics and 
even select novels. And such subjects as economics, astronomy, and natural 
philosophy were included in her curriculum. 

Margaretta exemplified the value of balanced learning, and her actions 
illustrated some of the dangers and rewards awaiting the educated woman 
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who was allowed to make her own choices. Murray wrote with open 
enthusiasm and optimism about the future possibilities for these younger 
women: 


Yes, in this younger world, “‘the Rights of women’’ begin to be 
understood. We seem at length, determined to do justice to THE SEX; 
and, improving on the opinions of a Wollstonecraft, we are ready to 
contend for the quantity, as well as quality, of mind.*! 


Her concern was for the expansion and extension of female intellect, and she 
designed Margaretta’s educational program as broadly and liberally as 
possible. To prepare women so they could make wise choices, she pointed 
out the need to teach the evils as well as the virtues of the world. ‘‘Render it 
the duty of every preceptor,”’ Murray warned, ‘‘to give his pupils an 
accurate view of ‘man as he is.’ ’’*? Women’s minds, so long confined and 
sheltered, were to be freed. Margaretta received that ‘‘noble expansion 
conferred by a liberal education,’’ that Murray admired, and she symbolized 
the ‘younger part of the female world: who were finally to be given an equal 
opportunity to explore their full intellectual potentials. 

Murray’s educational methodology gave final support to her dual educa- 
tional goals. The thrust of this method was circular—educate women so they 
could educate others. The pedantic role of the mother and the professional 
role of the woman teacher paralleled women’s educational choices of Re- 
publican Motherhood or economically independent womanhood. Again the 
**Margaretta Story’’ illustrated this methodology and showed how the 
Republican Mother performed in her role as teacher. Mrs. Vigilius acted as 
an exemplary model as well as a tutor possessing the reasonableness, 
self-reliance, and virtue associated with the ideal Republican Mother. Mar- 
garetta was taught by example as well as by precept. Murray agreed with the 
dominant opinion of her time that instruction of the young should be in the 
hands of the family, not left to the tutelage of the state, and she, along with 
others, used this idea to advance female education. She stated, 


Much in this momentous department depends on female administra- 
tion; and the mother, or the woman to whom she may delegate her 
office, will imprint on the opening mind, characters, ideas and con- 
clusions, which time, in all its variety of vicissitudes, will never be able 
to erase. Surely then, it is politic to bestow upon the education of girls 
the most exact attention.* 


As educated mother-teachers, women were destined to shape the future 
direction of the republic. 

However, female influence extended beyond the role of Republican 
Mother in Murray’s educational proposals. ‘‘Female academies are every 
where establishing,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and right pleasant is the appellation to my 
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ear.’’“* Murray accepted that adolescent children should leave the home for 
school, and she believed the most important decision at this time centered on 
the careful selection of their instructors. Teaching was presented as an 
honored profession requiring the highest and finest of abilities—sensibility , 
patience, knowledge, elegant manners, impartiality, benevolence, virtue, 
and integrity. ‘“Children,’’ she insisted, ‘*should be brought forward with 
gentleness,’’ and ‘‘the tutor should never be permitted to act the part of a 
despot.’’*> She encouraged women to become teachers, and because of the 
importance of the teaching role in society, she argued that they should be 
carefully trained and adequately rewarded. Murray’s methodology was 
consistent; women should be educated so that they understood and accepted 
the important role teaching held within the new republic. 

To extend, to enlarge, to open, and to free the minds of women was clearly 
the intent of Murray’s passionate plea for women’s education. Faced with 
women’s restricted and devalued intellectual life, she formulated an educa- 
tional theory based upon her belief in the equality of the sexes. She sug- 
gested two goals, or choices, for educated women. They would enrich 
society either as Republican Mothers or as single women, but in either case, 
they would possess those qualities of virtue, self-reliance, and independence 
so valued in the republic. Her broadly based curriculum addressed questions 
of conduct as well as concerns of the mind and stressed the importance of 
maintaining a balance between feeling and intellect. Methodologically, she 
centered the responsibility for teaching upon women, and in so doing 
enhanced this role. The effects of these ideas can be traced in the acceptance 
of women’s education and in the growth of institutions dedicated to that 
cause. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century saw the growing success of 
Republican ideology. Murray accepted and supported this position, and 
within this context, one alternative goal of her educational theory seemed 
assured. Women experienced an extended intellectual environment albeit 
linked to their traditional roles of wife and mother. The longer range 
implications of this success were more ambiguous. Based upon her firm 
belief in the intellectual future of women, Murray predicted ‘‘a new era of 
female history.’’"*© And yet the Republican definition of motherhood that 
Murray affirmed grew, according to Norton, ‘‘ever more restricted as the 
decades passed.’’*’ It became apparent that Murray’s ‘‘new era of history 
could not,”’ according to Kerber, ‘‘be created until the inherent paradox of 
Republican Motherhood was resolved.’’*® Murray intended more than 
merely extending motherhood; her educational theory expanded the defini- 
tion of wife and mother so that educated women could live fuller lives within 
the realm of domesticity. She saw marriage based upon mutuality and shared 
responsibility as the hope not only for women, but for the future families of 
the republic. 
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Murray’s second educational choice of the single, self-sufficient in- 
dependent woman never became a serious option for most eighteenth- 
century women who found little within their culture to promote such an 
ideal. Murray’s theoretical educational proposal lacked clear descriptions of 
an independent woman’s life and concrete methods women could use to gain 
access to occupations. Both were needed if women were to create a new 
reality. Her dream of a new republic in which women were accepted as 
intellectual equals, were given equal education, and were offered equal 
opportunities for expression was not realized. Dorgan’s dissertation sug- 
gests one way Murray’s work survived and influenced future generations. 
She demonstrates that in the ideas and writings of John Dewey, ‘‘some of the 
educational theories have endured and been consciously or unconsciously 
incorporated in the theories of education of the twentieth century.’’*? Mur- 
ray left a rich and exciting educational legacy although the full value of this 
‘inestimable prize’’ awaited recognition and revitalization by later thinkers. 
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The image of woman on a pedestal and the concepts of femininity and 
chivalry associated with it survived the nineteenth-century transformation of 
Old South into New, hindering Southern women’s attempts to gain econom- 
ic, political, and social equality. According to pedestal philosophy, South- 
ern ladies were better suited to the quiet and gentle world of the home than to 
the brutal and competitive world of politics and business, and more attuned 
to the values of the Old South than to the demands of the New. The New 
South needed political and social activism, but woman’s natural modesty led 
her to shun public exposure and political involvement. The New South 
required commitment to industrial and commercial development, but female 
domesticity diverted feminine attention to husbands and children. The New 
South called for change, but traditional submissiveness meant that women 
were unlikely to challenge the status quo. Women who entered the public 
arena to work for social justice was often characterized by opponents as 
unlady-like and anti-Southern. Feminist reformers were most successful 
when they worked within ostensibly genteel and conservative women’s 
clubs and enveloped their pleas for change in the imagery of female helpless- 
ness and male chivalry. ' 

This dichotomy between the progressive ideology of the New South and 
the regressive imagery of the pedestal posed problems for feminist peda- 
gogues in the first years of the twentieth century. Should education prepare 
women to meet society’s expectations, or should it produce women prepared 
to change society? Given the social environment outside academia, what 
sort of curriculum would best meet the needs of the new woman in the New 
South? An examination of the curricula offered women at Southern colleges 
and universities reveals the ambivalence of educators toward traditional 
views of woman’s place. 





Pedagogy and the Pedestal: Southern Colleges 


The debate over what constituted a proper education for women predated 
the establishment of women’s colleges. Those opposed to providing a liberal 
arts education for women similar to that offered for men at existing colleges 
and universities argued that women were physically, psychologically, and 
philosophically unfitted for the strenuous, competitive, and rational world 
of academics. ‘The brain of woman, it was said, was different, and was not 
equal to the strain and study which the masculine mind could bear. It was 
feared that prolonged study would ruin the delicate physique of a woman, 
spoil her feminine charm, and unfit her for the most desired position in life, 
that of wife and mother.’’? Early proponents of women’s higher education, 
put on the defensive by such arguments, countered by instituting physical 
education requirements to ensure female health, by designing a college 
environment which provided the security of the home, and by developing a 
curriculum geared to women’s special roles and needs. 

Higher education for women in the South was first provided outside the 
home in the private academies of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Women at these schools were ‘‘confined to the acquirement of 
certain accomplishments, such as music, painting, wax-working, and fancy 
needle-work.’’? As one historian of antebellum South Carolina explained, 
**The educational machinery of the state was geared up to assure the 
dominance of the male in most of the relations of life. Education for the 
female was to equip her to adorn and ennoble society, and to supply a 
background for the more aggressive male, upon whose field of worthy 
endeavor no limits were set.’’ Education was an integral component of 
female socialization. By praising domestic accomplishments and by 
strengthening family interests, pedagogues prepared women for the realities 
of life in the Old South.* 

By the mid-nineteenth century the academy was replaced in popularity by 
the seminary. The term seminary had been used to describe an institution 
such as Harvard which prepared men for the professions; it was adopted by 
women’s schools that wished to imply that their curriculum prepared girls 
for the profession of teaching or at least for a life of usefulness.* Seminaries 
for women were, like those for men, often founded by religious groups, and, 
not surprisingly, they usually added religious courses to the curriculum. As 
the Rev. John Belton O’Neal told the students at the Johnson Female 
Seminary, “‘. . . no woman is educated unless she has that sort of religious 
training which is to prepare her to be the pattern of all which is right.’’ The 
purpose of a woman’s education remained the same, however: ‘‘to prepare 
her to be a companion of her husband, his help in his business, the tidy 
housewife, and the manager of everything appertaining to domestic econ- 
omy, and the instructress of her children.”’ 

Women were to be educated for their husbands, their children, their 
homes; seldom did anyone suggest that they might be educated for the sake 
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of themselves. This novel pedagogy was the product of the first women’s 
colleges.’ Thomas Woody’s germinal history of women’s education recog- 
nized Wesleyan Female College in Macon, Georgia, which was founded in 
1836, as the oldest chartered college for women in the United States 
although Elmira College in New York claimed it was the first to award an 
A.B. degree comparable to that given by the men’s colleges.* The curricu- 
lum of these early colleges went far beyond the offerings of the academy or 
seminary. South Carolina Female Collegiate Institute in Columbia, South 
Carolina, included courses in English, modern languages, math, chemistry, 
and philosophy as well as the more traditional music and painting. Johnson 
University in Anderson, South Carolina, provided instruction in logic, 
geometry, intellectual philosophy, rhetoric, and sacred literature.” 

The relative poverty of the women’s colleges of the South made it difficult 
for them to provide a curriculum equal to that of the men’s colleges, 
however. It was the Northern colleges for women—Vassar, Smith, Welles- 
ley—whose endowments allowed them ‘‘to compete with their male rivals 
successfully in faculty, equipment, and curriculum.’’!° Founders of these 
Northeastern institutions were determined to prove that women could com- 
plete the same serious, classical course of study as their brothers, and thus 
their curriculum was “‘similar to, if not identical’’ to that offered by the 
liberal arts colleges for men.'! 

In the years before 1914 Southern colleges often lagged behind their 
northern counterparts in raising academic requirements to parallel those of 
the men’s schools. Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, founded in 1891, 
was the first Southern women’s college to be ‘‘recognized as an A-1 college 
by the U.S. Bureau of Education’’ and the first to be ranked ‘‘with Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, and Smith in the high standards of scholarship required for 
graduation.’’!* Lower standards at Southern colleges reflected the academic 
backwardness of the region. As late as 1900 no Southern State had com- 
pulsory school attendance legislation, while the South spent, on the average 
one-third as much as the country as a whole on public school education. Not 
until the campaigns for better public schools, which began in the first years 
of the twentieth century, improved elementary and secondary education 
could Southern colleges afford to be as selective in their matriculation or 
graduation requirements as institutions in the North.'* None of the colleges 
in South Carolina, for example, met the standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools when the organization was founded 
in 1895, and the first publicly supported institution in the state to be admitted 
to the association, the University of South Carolina, was not accepted until 
1917. By that date seven of the women’s colleges in the South had met the 
association’s standards. '* 

Although academic differences between Northern and Southern schools 
were reduced in the years before World War I, some important regional 
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differences remained. Coeducation became the norm in the North and the 
West while the South preferred separate or at least coordinate colleges for its 
sons and daughters: ‘‘In 1910, of the 108 Class A and Class B women’s 
colleges, 66 percent were in the South Atlantic and South Central states.”’ 
Black southern women were the exception to this pattern. To maintain 
segregation, white Southerners were willing to pay for separate schools for 
black youth; they were not willing to pay for separate men’s and women’s 
colleges, however. Since there were only three black women’s colleges in 
the entire South—Spelman, Bennett, and Tillotson—the majority of black 
female students shared the coeducational experience of Northern and West- 
ern women. '° 

After World War I, many educational theorists expected a radical change 
in the curriculum of women’s colleges. The passage of the nineteenth 
amendment in 1920 led to a demand that women be prepared for their new 
political roles—a responsibility which fell on the shoulders of women’s 
colleges. At the same time sociological studies of alumnae from these 
schools criticized the institutions for breeding spinsters and contributing to 
“*race suicide.”’ The advent of the Depression in 1929 brought to light 
another weakness in women’s education—it did not prepare them for the 
harsh realities of economic life. In response to these changing conditions, 
educational institutions sought to design a pedagogy which would provide 
for the ‘new women’’ who participated in the economic and political as well 
as the social life of the country. Twentieth-century pedagogues no longer 
asked ‘‘if’’ women should be educated, but ‘“‘how’’ and ‘‘for what pur- 
pose.”” 
Unfortunately, there was no concensus on the best curriculum to accom- 
plish these tasks. Educational philosophy in the interwar years seemed 
divided into two antithetical schools. The first, which I will label the 
traditionalist, had its roots in the determination of the founders of women’s 
colleges to give women an education that was every bit as good as that 
provided for their brothers. This was the view of M. Carey Thomas, 
President of Bryn Mawr in the first years of the twentieth century and an 
inveterate champion of a rigorous and comprehensive liberal arts curricu- 
lum. Thomas insisted that women needed ‘‘the same intellectual training 
and the same scholarly and moral ideas’’ as men—there was ‘‘but one best 
education.’’'® Traditionalists felt that the goal of education was the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and they expressed ‘‘no fear about womanly charm, no 
compunction about physical weakness, no anxiety about what might happen 
to puddings and pies when women became scholars.”’'’ To these advocates 
of the liberal arts, nothing was worse than an education which confined 
students to subjects or vocations based on sexual stereotypes. As Dean 
Thompson of Vassar commented in a speech at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
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of the founding of Georgia State Woman’s College in 1938: ‘‘Man does not 
live by bread alone . . . nor does woman. . . by the baking of bread alone.’’!* 

The second school of thought had nothing against intellectual rigor or 
cultural enrichment; its advocates simply preferred an education which was 
useful, one which prepared women for life outside the cloister of the college. 
Orginating in John Dewey’s desire to unite education and experience, this 
pedagogy wanted curriculum to reflect woman’s peculiar life experiences. 
As President Charles Eliot of Harvard explained, ‘‘the prime motive of the 
higher education of women should be . . . the development in women of the 
capacities and powers which will fit them to make family life and social life 
more intelligent, more enjoyable, happier, and more productive. . . .””'? To 
such utilitarians as Lynn White, Jr., President of Mills College, common 
sense mandated that women be taught the art of motherhood, the science of 
homemaking, the psychology oi childcare, and the sociology of the family 
as well as Renaissance culture, Latin grammar, and Shakespearean 
sonnets.”° Utilitarians accused traditionalists of elitism, of forgetting that 
most graduates had to earn a living or raise a family and that a liberal arts 
education offered little preparation for either. 

This disagreement over educational means and ends was complicated in 
the South by the regional stereotype of the feminine ideal, the lady on the 
pedestal. A Southern lady did not work; she had servants. She did not need 
academic embellishments to win a man; she had charm. She had historically 
been sheltered from, not exposed to, the outside world of business and 
politics. Neither the career orientation of the utilitarian nor the sex-blind 
education of the traditionalist alleviated Southern parents’ concern over the 
impact of a college education on the femininity of their daughters. Con- 
sequently, Southern institutions for women were forced to amend the tradi- 
tionalist and utilitarian pedagogies to satisfy regional conceptions of 
woman’s nature and of a college’s purpose. 

Private and church-affiliated women’s colleges like Randolph-Macon, 
Sweet Briar, Agnes Scott, and Westhampton offered no professional or 
vocational courses at all, preferring to emphasize instead a general education 
which provided ‘‘an enriching heritage for life’’?' But at the same time these 
schools were careful to complement their ‘‘masculine’’ liberal arts curricu- 
lum with a ‘‘feminine’’ atmosphere conducive to lady-like deportment and 
cultured elegance. Statements of purpose from college catalogues of the 
1920s and 1930s reflect these dual concerns. For instance, the Queens- 
Chicora College Bulletin of 1930 noted that its curriculum contained ‘‘the 
substantial features of a broad, liberal education . . . especially adapted to 
the needs and desires of cultured womanhood.’’?? Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College began every catalogue in the inter-war years with a 
statement from its nineteenth-century founders: 
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We wish to establish in Virginia a college where our young women may 
obtain an education equal to that given in our best colleges for young 
men, and under environments in harmony with the highest ideals of 
womanhood; where the dignity and strength of fully-developed facul- 
ties and the charm of the highest literary culture may be acquired by our 
daughters without loss to woman’s crowning glory—her gentleness 
and grace.”° 


Most of the adaptations made by liberal arts institutions to the demands of 
cultured womanhood were extracurricular. Women’s colleges established 
regulations to ensure that student life resembled that in ‘‘the best homes of 
the State.’’?* Parental permission was required to leave campus, to date, or 
to smoke. Hours were set for study and ‘‘lights out.’’ Activities were 
designed to teach etiquette and ethics. Teas and formal dances provided 
practice in the social graces while chapel services and convocations encour- 
aged the development of spiritual and moral character. 

The major curricular concessons to womanly graces occurred in the fine 
arts. Art, music, and expression, three favorite female subjects in the 
nineteenth century, survived the twentieth-century transformation of semi- 
nary into college. In 1908 Converse College in South Carolina became the 
first liberal arts college to allow courses in music and art to count toward an 
A.B. degree, and other schools in the South soon followed suit.”° 

Very few male or co-ed institutions offered the musical opportunities of 
the women’s colleges. By 1940 schools as diverse as Bennett, Coker, Cox, 
Flora McDonald, Florida State, Greenville Womans, Hollins, Meredith, 
North Carolina College for Women, and Salem all allowed students to major 
in music. The music of the liberal arts curriculum was a far cry from that of 
the academy, however. As one observer of women’s education commented 
in 1922, ‘‘whereas the old idea was to turn out a student the limit of whose 
music ability was reached in the perpetration of mayhem on Chopin, the new 
is to give the student . . . a thorough grounding in appreciation. . . .’’”° 

In art, too, emphasis shifted from the applied to the theoretical, although 
art appreciation never achieved the popularity of music appreciation in the 
years before 1940. Art history was a common elective among students at the 
women’s colleges; art majors were rare. In fact, Sophie Newcomb and 
Florida State College for Women were the only women’s institutions in the 
South to establish separate schools of art.?’ 

Most women’s colleges in the 1920s offered courses in expression to help 
the *‘shy, diffident girl,’’ as a Cox College catalogue explained, to develop 
personal charm and ‘‘a voice ‘ever soft, gentle, and low.” ’’”8 By the 1930s, 
lessons in elocution were incorporated into standard English offerings, and 
dramatic presentations were limited to courses in theater and participation in 
May Day festivals. The art of expression nonetheless remained an integral 
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component of the liberal arts curriculum. English was the most common 
subject prescribed for an A.B. degree and the most popular elective chosen 
by women in A.B. programs.”? 

The most common concession made by the liberal arts college to the 
utilitarian demand for educational relevance was an occasional course in 
home economics, education, or commerce. Converse College offered home 
economics as early as 1914 and in 1915 introduced a major in ‘““Chemistry 
and Home Economics’’ which required four courses in the latter. But in 
1927 all home economics was discontinued; ‘‘Converse students,’’ the 
school’s historian remarked, ‘‘had shown no great interest in the practical 
arts.’’*? Home economics suffered a similar fate at Agnes Scott. In 1934 
J. R. McCain, the college’s president, proposed the establishment of a 
department of the home where students could take courses in child psycholo- 
gy, nutrition, and household budgeting.*' Neither faculty nor students at 
Agnes Scott seemed overly enthusiastic about McCain’s plans, however, 
and the school continued to offer only a traditional B.A. degree into the 
1940s. 

Often students resented the introduction of vocational subjects, believing 
that they distracted their peers from the finer things in life. An editorial in the 
Queen’s College student newspaper criticizing the institution’s commerical 
course is indicative: *‘. . . it makes us fear that the colleges are going into the 
business of training our women for the business world rather than to make 
lasting contributions to society in the form of literary works or art 
treatises.’’>? The Queen’s editors needed not fear; very few liberal arts 
colleges considered courses in business, education, or home economics as 
central to their programs. In fact, many of these electives were added 
begrudgingly in response to student requests, as evidenced from the com- 
ment in a Mary Baldwin catalogue of the 1930s: ‘‘Mary Baldwin is in no 
sense a vocational school, but recognizing the present day demand includes 
in the curriculum a number of vocational and pre-vocational courses for the 
benefit of those student who may desire them.’’*? The student who desired 
too many courses in bookkeeping, cooking, or teaching was, the catalogue 
implied, better off elsewhere. 

As President Emilie McVea of Sweet Briar told the members of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States in 
1922, most women’s colleges did not plan curricula ‘‘with reference to 
professional requirements. . . . In a day when utility has too often been the 
test of a college course, the devotion to culture as such is commendable. sad 

The utilitarian approach to women’s education which was rejected by 
liberal arts institutions in the South was enthusiastically adopted by the state 
and normal schools of the region. Most state-supported colleges for women 
were founded ‘‘to serve the cultural and vocational needs of women.”’ In 
fact, the majority originated as normal and industrial training schools and 
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only became four-year collegiate institutions after World War I.*> This was 
the case of the state women’s colleges in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

In 1884 the legislature of Virginia established its first institution of higher 
education for women, a normal and industrial school located in Farmville. 
Three additional schools were created by 1910, and in 1916 all four were 
allowed to expand their programs from a two-year normal curricula to a 
four-year collegiate course in elementary and secondary education. Student 
teaching was required of all students, and until 1934 the only degree offered 
was a B.S. in education. Beginning in 1935 teachers’ colleges were allowed 
to introduce B.A. courses, and eventually all became liberal arts in- 
stitutions.*° 

Public higher education for women in South Carolina was also vocational- 
ly oriented. In 1891 Populist governor Ben Tillman created the South 
Carolina Industrial and Winthrop Normal College to provide for what he 
called the forgotten women of South Carolina, those who had to support 
themselves and/or their families. Student preference for teacher over manual 
training was reflected in the 1893 name change to Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College. Although all vocational references were dropped when 
the name was changed once more in 1920 to Winthrop College, the South 
Carolina College for Women, most students continued to major in educa- 
tion. Since teachers in the public schools were primarily women, the 
overwhelming majority of South Carolina’s teachers in the first half of the 
twentieth century were trained at Winthrop.*’ 

The North Carolina College for Women (NCCW) was established as the 
State Normal School in 1891 ‘“‘to provide instruction for women who 
expected to enter the public school system of the state.’ By the second 
decade of the twentieth century the institution had added courses in ‘‘com- 
mercial branches, in drawing, in industrial art, in home economics, and in 
other subjects, the mastery of which [would] enable [women] to become 
self-supporting.’” NCCW even had a course for Home Demonstration 
Workers leading to a B.S. degree.** In 1931 the college became a liberal arts 
institution, the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, but 
professional and technical subjects such as education, music, home econom- 
ics, library science, and physical education remained important.*? 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial College opened in 1891 to prepare 
young women “‘for teaching and industrial occupations.’’ It was the first 
public institution for the higher education of women and the first normal 
school in the state. When the school became a four-year institution with the 
right to grant degrees in 1917, it began to introduce liberal arts subjects. In 
1922 its name was changed to the Georgia State College for Women, and in 
1931 it became part of the state university system. 
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Despite the metamorphosis in nomenclature reflecting a gradual shift 
toward the liberal arts which occurred at all four of these schools, state- 
supported institutions for women remained dedicated to providing pro- 
fessional and vocational training for the ‘‘fairer’’ sex. The catalogue of 
Georgia State College for Women frankly proclaimed its ‘‘feminist’’ and 
utilitarian pedagogy: 


The Georgia State College for Women is distinctly a woman’s college. 
It does not seek to imitate the educational practices that have prevailed 
in colleges for men. It does not seek to conform to tradition . . . . It 
believes that women have interests and ambitions and spheres of 
usefulness peculiarly their own. . . . It believes that all sciences and arts 
should be made to contribute to the improvement of the home, the 
school, the farm, the child, and of society in general. Following these 
new ideals in education, the College asks not only what has been 
taught, but also what ought to be taught to women.*! 


On the top of Georgia State College for Women’s list of what ought to be 
taught to women was home economics. The institution was the first college 
in Georgia to teach home economics and the first school in the South to 
require it for a degree.*? 

Home economics soon spread from Georgia to the other state schools and 


even some of the private colleges. Indeed, home economics seemed to 
become a national vogue in the 1920s. Vassar College in New York, which, 
like other liberal arts colleges, had steadfastly opposed the addition of any 
academic fads, led the way when it established a department of Euthenics in 
1924. Advocates defined euthenics as ‘‘the scientific study of the home,”’ 
and explained that “‘pedagogically, it promised to link the sciences and 
humanities, theory and practice, learning and life.’’** A new building was 
constructed where students could be trained to care for young children, and 
courses were added which covered the chores of the homemaker. But despite 
the backing of Vassar President Henry MacCracken, Vassar’s Euthenics 
Institute never gained the support of the college faculty, and no other 
Northeastern women’s college created a similar program. Only in the public 
colleges of the South did home economics win general acceptance.“ 
The number of courses offered under the rubric of home economics 
proliferated in Southern schools in the interwar years. Besides the standard 
offerings in child care, nutrition, cooking, sewing, and home management, 
students could get college credit for such unconventional courses as Personal 
Service (Spelman), Courtship and Marriage (Asheville Normal), Cosmetic 
Hygiene (East Carolina Teachers College), Dinner Work (A & T College of 
North Carolina), Household Engineering and Equipment (Appalachian 
State), Mothercraft (Georgia State College for Women), Poultry Raising 
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(Allen University), Household Physics (Georgia State Womens College), 
Chafing Dish and Fancy Cooking (Greenville Womans College), and Table 
Service (Allen University). These courses were designed to combine 
‘*French Art’’ and ‘‘Southern Hospitality’’ and “‘to fit woman for a sphere 
which [was] pre-eminently her own, a sphere which includes both the 
science and the art of homemaking.’’*> Certainly Southern fathers could not 
complain that professional training of this sort was unfeminine. 

The proliferation of home economics courses at the state and normal 
colleges of the South and the nation after World War I was closely connected 
to changes in the curriculum of the public schools. As a result of the Smith 
Lever Act of 1914, lower schools throughout the country had introduced 
home economics courses to prepare girls for homemaking, and teacher were 
subsequently needed to conduct those courses. Most teachers were trained in 
normal schools or state colleges, not liberal arts colleges; hence, the pop- 
ularity of home economics at the former was primarily vocational.*° 

Besides courses in child care, nutrition, and household management, 
students at Southern colleges could also gain experience at homemaking by 
living in special *‘practice homes’’ located on the campus but furnished and 
operated like a family residence. These practice homes, home management 
cottages, or homemaking institutes, as they were variously labeled, were, 
like the practice schools which inspired them, usually associated with 
colleges with a strong teacher-training orientation. For example, Asheville 
Normal and Teachers College, East Carolina Teachers College, Georgia 
State College for Women, Georgia State Teachers College, and Winthrop 
College all had variants of the practice home and required students to spend 
anywhere from a few weeks to an entire year cooking, cleaning, and running 
such establishments. The aim of practice home courses, East Carolina’s 
catalogue explained, was ‘“‘to develop ideals and standards of good 
living.’’*’ 

Home economics courses and practice homes were especially popular at 
black universities and colleges. Clark University in Atlanta had its Thayer 
Home; Shaw University in Raleigh, a Practice Home; and Bennett College 
in Greensboro, a Home Making Institute. Because ‘“‘women exert the 
principal influence in home and family life,’’ the Bennett bulletin of 1935 
noted, ‘‘a college devoted to the education of young women may be 
expected to emphasize home-making as a career. To meet this responsibil- 
ity, Bennett emphasizes the study and the teaching of scientific home 
economics and the art of home-making.’’** Hampton Institute in Virginia 
likewise emphasized the relevancy of its home economics course. Women 
who majored in this field were told they could find jobs as ‘‘teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools and colleges, supervisors of home eco- 
nomics for public school systems, state and district leaders in extension 
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work, dieticians for institutional work, leaders to help solve home and 
family problems, [and] efficient homemakers.’’*? 

Private white women’s colleges seldom had separate practice homes 
although dormitories were planned to preserve as much of home life as 
possible. Salem College had a ‘‘Room Company System’’ which was 
described in college brochures as ‘‘the nearest approach to home life that has 
ever been devised’’ and which made possible ‘‘a constant cultivation of 
refining and gentler influences of life sometimes lacking in the present-day 
woman collegian.’’*° Despite the tone of its brochure, Salem was not alone 
in providing a surrogate home for its daughters. Most liberal arts colleges 
had resident counselors, Deans of Women, and stringent regulations which 
served ‘‘in loco parentis’’ to protect students against any worldly dangers 
which may have penetrated the domestic tranquility of the college environ- 
ment. 

The degree of commitment to vocational courses of various Southern 
colleges which admitted women was, to a considerable extent, a reflection 
of the social composition of their student body. Students at private liberal 
arts colleges for women tended to come from the upper echelons of Amer- 
ican society where women were ‘“‘traditionally free from economic 
responsibilities.’’ It was therefore natural for their curriculum ‘‘to empha- 
size work of educative significance whether or not it had remunerative 
value.”” 

State schools, on the other hand, drew a larger proportion of their student 
body from the lower-middle class of the small towns and the farms. These 
women often went to college for the sole purpose of getting an education 
which would qualify them to teach.** Almost all black colleges were 
vocationally oriented. Hampton Institute in Virginia, for instance, was 
founded to teach newly emancipated blacks ‘‘the moral and intellectual 
value of manual labor.’’*? Given the segregation of Southern society, 
professional opportunities for black college graduates were certainly lim- 
ited, but the vocational orientation of black colleges reflected white pre- 
judices rather than black interests. Whites wanted literate and hardworking 
employees, not independent professionals. The education offered black 
students at Hampton and similar schools was designed ‘‘to make the negroes 
of service to themselves, their people, and the white race.’’ Black colleges 
with higher aspirations often felt the wrath of the white community, as the 
fate of the Virginia Normal and Industrial institute exemplified. Although 
the Institute had awarded the A.B. degree since 1889, the Virginia State 
Legislature revised the school’s charter in 1902 and forced it to substitute 
industrial for collegiate work. Student interest in liberal arts courses was 
apparently not considered.*4 

Clearly, class and race were mitigating factors in determining the type of 
education to be offered women. As Colin Burke noted in his study of 
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American Collegiate Populations, ‘‘with the possible exception of the 
normal schools and teacher-training programs . . . American higher educa- 
tion was the domain of the Anglo-Saxon middle class.’’ Black women and 
white lower-class women might work for wages even after marriage, but 
middle-class white women were supposed to ‘‘restrict themselves to work in 
the home and to the rearing of a normal family.’’*° 

Did home economics, practice homes, and campus architecture meet the 
needs of Southern white women? A survey of the senior class of 1920 at 
Columbia College is indicative. ‘‘In answer to the question, ‘Would you 
sacrifice marriage for a career?’ an emphatic No was given.’’ Nor was the 
Columbia College response unique. A national survey of alumnae from the 
Seven Sisters found that eighty-two percent of the class of 1934 had married, 
and for most graduates ‘‘a job was only a stop gap before marriage.’’*° For 
these women, anyway, domestic training was a certainly relevant. 

But Southern women had other roles to play in the interwar years besides 
housewife. The advent of the suffrage meant that the ‘‘new woman’’ was 
now involved in political as well as domestic decisions. Commentators on 
education were less pleased with the preparation colleges gave women for 
contemporary political life. After conducting a survey of seven Southern 
women’s colleges in the late 1920s, one critic concluded that ‘‘there is 
nothing in the published outlines of study of the Southern colleges to show 
that the extension of universal suffrage to women in 1918 had any immediate 
effect on their programs of formal instruction.’’*’ President Emilie McVea 
of Sweet Briar agreed: ‘‘Most of the women’s colleges,’’ she told the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States in 
1922, ‘‘have been calmly unaware of industrial, rural, or educational prob- 
lems at their very doors.’’** President Bessie Carter Randolph of Hollins 
blamed students rather than colleges for women’s political apathy. Ran- 
dolph felt that women simply were not taking their college education 
seriously, and graduates who could provide solutions to contemporary 
problems preferred to devote their time to ‘‘useless and frivolous pursuits.”’ 
Randolph reminded parents that education for women was utilitarian not just 
in the short-term sense of preparing for a career or a family but also in the 
philosophical sense of preparing citizens for democracy.*? 

Controversial political topics rarely penetrated the classrooms of the 
women’s colleges. Despite the prominence of racial issues in Southern life, 
professors generally ignored race when discussing contemporary Southern 
history, politics, or economics. The State College for Women in North 
Carolina was alone, it seems, in offering a three-credit course analyzing the 
political, social, cutural, and economic role of the Negro in the United 
States. 
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Generally speaking, the teaching of Negro history was left to the black 
colleges. In defense of the women’s colleges, it must be noted that co- 
educational and men’s colleges were equally guilty of this omission from 
their curricula. Less understandable was the failure of the women’s colleges 
to examine the peculiar history of the female sex. Chicora College for 
Women was one of the few institutions to offer a course on ‘“The Social and 
Economic Status of Women.’’©' Most college courses which purported to 
look at contemporary issues of signficiance to the student concentrated on 
great men and subjects of interest to men. 

When courses were offered dealing with contemporary political issues, 
they were often superficial. Coker College’s ‘‘Current Thought,’’ for in- 
stance, covered recent scientific development, contemporary literature, 
religious problems, studies in South Carolina citizenship, international 
relations, and appreciation of art.°* Sweet Briar College tried a new 
approach in 1929—an interdepartmental major in American problems. As it 
turned out, students and faculty were more intrigued by the interdisciplinary 
approach than by the problems of contemporary America. In the next eight 
years, nine other interdepartmental majors were created, centering on such 
distinctly non-current topics as the Quadrivium, Classical Civilization, and 
Revolution and Romanticism.© 

Generally speaking, the political climate at Southern colleges was not 
conducive to the development of courses on controversial issues. Most 
boards of trustees and the administrators they chose were conservative 
businessmen and politicians with no desire to rock the boat of white male 
supremacy. As late as 1960 a South Carolina historian commented that 
‘tacademic freedom is altogether absent or greatly restricted in South Caroli- 
na institutions of higher learning.’’ Despite the greater academic freedom 
elsewhere in the nation, disinterest in public affairs was not confined to 
Southern college students, either. Helen Horowitz, in her study of the 
women’s colleges of the Northeast, found the following opinion of one 
Seven Sisters’ student all too common in the 1920s: “‘We’re not out to 
benefit society. . . . We’re not going to suffer over how the other half 
lives.”’ 

From our perspective in the 1980s, the curricula espoused by the women’s 
colleges of the 1920s and 1930s gave students an inadequate preparation for 
the commerical and industrial world of the New South. Utilitarianism 
consisted of courses in teacher training and homemaking, not in contempo- 
rary politics and economics. Traditionalism involved the creation of a 
cultured mind and a ‘‘womanly’’ woman. College curricula prepared 
women for only a conservative and restricted part of the drama of the 
twentieth-century South. 

For women, business and commerical success was not a consequence of a 
college degree. A college education, like that of the seminary and academy 
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before it, seemed to prepare women for nothing but the traditional roles of 
wife and mother and teacher. Yet there was a difference. 

A woman’s place was still in the home, but education was designed to 
make her the mistress, not the slave, of her environment. A liberal arts 
education had become utilitarian; it provided women ‘‘with mental and 
spiritual resources for interesting and useful lives.’”’®° By 1940 even normal 
and vocational schools had adopted the traditionalist view of the long-term 
benefits of a liberal arts education. As the State Teachers College of 
Harrisonburg explained in its bulletin, it tried to educate students ‘‘for a 
complete and abundant life, that they should be brought into possession of 
the richest inheritances of the race in the fields of music, art, drama, and all 
the other cultural influences that may ennoble their thoughts and enrich their 
lives.’’©° College educators were at last suggesting that women should be 
educated for themselves alone. 

In the years before World War II, traditionalist and utilitarian had reached 
a ‘“‘wise compromise between the demands of a modern, practical, and 
complex society on the one hand, and the claims of an exclusive and 
traditional culture on the other.’’®’ Curricular changes at Southern colleges 
did not destroy the pedestal upon which Southern women had been placed; 
the new pedagogy simply supplied the steps by which, if they wished, they 
could walk down to the reality of life in the New South, a life in which 
change often came about through traditional appeals. The path on which 


women walked was still prescribed by images of a woman’s place, but 
college had given them the building material to change its direction. 
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